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Professor W.E. (‘Peter’) Grimes 
31st October, 1905 - December 25th, 1988 


It is with great regret that we have © 
to record the death, on Christmas Day, 
1988, at the age of 83, of Professor W.F. 
(‘Peter’) Grimes, CBE, DLitt, FSA, 
FMA, Director of the Institute of 
Archaeology from 1956 to 1973. 

After a distinguished career as a 
field archaeologist and as Director of 
the London Museum, he was appointed 
Director of the Institute in 1956 in 
succession to Professor V.G. Childe. 
His connection with the Institute had 
begun in 1943, when he became a ! 
member of its Committee of Manage- 
ment, and he had chaired the Accom- 
modation Sub-Committee set up in 1952 — 
to plan the projected new premises in 
Gordon Square. As Director, it was his first task to organise the Institute's 
move from St. John's Lodge in Regent's Park to the Gordon Square site. This 
was successfully accomplished by the beginning of 1958, and for the next 
decade and a half he presided over, and skilfully guided, the Institute's progress 
during the long period of consolidation and development which followed. 
During this time staff and student numbers more than doubled, a first degree 
in Archaeology was introduced, and a regular programme of field training was 
established. Despite many outside commitments, he always put the Institute 
and its affairs first, and took a lively personal interest in the welfare of every 
individual connected with it. All who were at the Institute while he was 
Director, whether on the staff or as students, will remember with affection his 
cheerful and kindly presence, and many with gratitude his concern and help- 
fulness with their problems. 
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The Rise of Civilisation: General Traits and 
Local Variations* 


by V.M. MASSON 


An increased interest in the past of the human race has more or less coincided with the onset of 
the technological revolution of our time. A number of factors are responsible for this. Our trouble- 
ridden era, constantly overshadowed by the prospect of nuclear holocaust, tends to conceive of 
mankind as an indivisible whole in space and time. The technicalities and pragmatism of everyday 
life encourage us to set off in search of the last islands of pure romanticism, whether it be by 
soaring aloft in a balloon or setting out across the Pacific on a raft, built in accordance with an 
ancient Indian model. Great travellers of the past have already discovered and charted every 
comer of our globe. Only archaeology with its tireless preoccupation with the source of human 
existence bears the unmistakable stamp of quest and discovery. The terrifying vision of 
unrestricted urbanisation and Nature suffocating in the embrace of highly sophisticated modern 
Man - or Homo Faber to use the phrase of the Swiss writer Max Frisch - makes us turn our 
attention more and more to man’s beginnings, as we seek to understand the general patterns 
underlying the progress of the Juggernaut’s chariot. 

The first civilisations were an all-important milestone on the road of intellectual and 
cultural progress. Civilisation may be seen as a socio-cultural complex related to a specific level 
of social development. The eminent archaeologist of the 20th century, Vere Gordon Childe, in 
his brilliant article “The Urban Revolution’ (Town Planning Review [1950], 21: 3-17) picked out 
ten criteria for the first urban centres, noting the extremely close link between urbanised society 
and civilisation. These criteria retain their overall relevance today, though their number could be 
reduced, as Kluckhohn proceeded to do in his report at the “Invisible City’ Symposium in 1960. 
In their content these criteria vary considerably in that they apply to both socio-political and 
purely cultural phenomena. Ancient civilisations are regularly linked with two extremely 
important phenomena in society, that is, with the process of class formation, complete with social 
and property differentiation, and with the development of the State - a new socio-political system. 
Monumental architecture, specialised crafts and writing are seen as the external attributes of the 
first civilisations, easily discernible in material culture. These elements as well as other 
achievements of civilisation are normally found associated together in urban centres. While 
morphologically heterogeneous, these centres usually have closely built-up areas and mult- 
storeyed dwellings. An essential attribute of early urban centres is the concentration of various 
specialised functions within their limits: crafts, trade, propagation of ideology, administration 
* The fifth Gordon Childe Memorial Lecture given at the Institute of 11 May 1988. 
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and preparation for war. The combinations of these functions vary in different societies’ 
development with regard to their originality and concrete features. 

One should bear in mind the nature of the evidence pertinent to the first civilisations. In 
the past such remains were part of colourful mosaic designs. Centuries later, researchers try to 
rebuild the vanished splendour, picking out the separate pieces of mosaic from charred ruins, and 
there are marked differences in the approach to these relics of the past. One may marvel at the 
richness and splendour of colours in the designs of the ancient artists. One may also marvel at the 
endless variety in the relics of ancient civilisations in China, Mesoamerica or the Indian sub- 
continent. Finally one can try to establish a common pattern in the structure of these mosaic 
designs. Soviet historians, who are often seen in the West as advocates of economic fatalism or 
determinism, tend to study both regularities common to different epochs and ethnicities of the past 
and the concrete distinctions between them, which emerge as they contemplate the complexity 
and contradictions inherent in real situations. The importance of this approach lies in the fact that 
the spiral of human progress with its general upward trend can sometimes feature decadence or 
stagnation and even lurch backwards. Entire civilisations are known to have vanished from the 
Earth’s surface leaving almost no traces to their descendants, who had to make fundamental 
discoveries all over again and invent new systems of writing. This was the case both in Ancient 
Greece and in Northern Hindustan. While the brilliant intuition of British researchers enabled 
them to decipher the script of Ancient Crete and the Peloponnese, even computers fail to decode 
Proto-Indian writing. 

There is a well-known statement about the ‘specific cultural expression, which describes 
the unique course followed by a particular cultural system, and general cultural evolution, in 
which a series of broad developmental stages may be discerned’. We believe the microchange and 
macrochange represent two aspects of the same process, when we consider cultural dynamics at 
various levels. Only at first glance does our past appear as a chaotic and unstructured flow of 
cultural and social stereotypes. We may be approaching an understanding of such processes in 
terms of the “strange attractors’ of contemporary systems theory. We cannot fail to appreciate how 
Childe’s works constitute an important step on this thorny path. In this brief account I should like 
to focus attention on three elements, on three conclusions that can be drawn from the endless 
ocean of new facts and evidence. The first one relates to the discovery of an entire era of prehistoric 
agricultural communities that can be seen as the initial layer underlying the development of the 
first civilisations. 

My second point concerns the general pattern in the emergence and development of 
civilisations. The way in which these civilisations reproduce themselves in various natural, ethnic 
and cultural environments should be seen as a universal phenomenon. 

My third point relates to the unique nature of every civilisation, which lends inidividual 
colours to the common structural elements. I shall try to illustrate these general concepts by 
examples from both the Old and New Worlds. 

The emergence of early farming culture heralded profound changes both in the culture and 
in the economy of the prehistoric era. Transition to an agricultural or to an agricultural/stock- 
breeding economy signified a reduction in the working-time necessary for reproducing a social 
structure, thus drastically improving social welfare. The chain reaction, set in motion by the 
perfection of handicrafts, ultimately led to the separation of crafts from agriculture. The inherent 
potential for material production of the early agricultural era was of vital importance in the 
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ultimate advance along the path of civilisation. Efficiency in the pattern of production of 
foodstuffs, in particular of cereals, was particularly valuable in this respect. Half a century ago 
Gordon Childe coined the term ‘Neolithic Revolution’ to denote this drastic change in human 
economy. Notwithstanding the scepticism sometimes voiced, this definition adequately reflects 
the radical changes involved, and not only in the economic sphere. Production derived from 
agricultural labour, even without adequate tools, created the necessary pre-requisites for the 
distribution of both essential and surplus products. This provided huge scope for the emergence 
of exploitation. Perfection and specialisation of industries represented the second important 
milestone: they were largely directed towards the satisfaction of various social needs, and social 
welfare generally was considerably enhanced. At last the nature of production, particularly in 
large-scale agriculture, created new conditions for basic co-operation. 

These preconditions stimulated decisive changes in the cultural sphere. Archaeologists 
well know the three attributes that distinguish early agricultural complexes: solid, standardised 
dwellings, richly omamented clay pottery, and numerous small figurines representing human 
beings and animals, in accordance with established aesthetic and ideological norms. New types 
of artefacts are seen as the outward manifestations of underlying cultural processes. The newly 
sedentary way of life and the general increase in welfare led to a radical change in house- 
construction. We may observe the emergence of new standards in construction techniques and in 
house-construction: architecture appears on the scene. 

Vegetable food necessitated various vessels: originally they were made of stone and wood, 
but later of pottery, the production of which was a major achievement of the early farming epoch. 
We note the appearance of spoons, which were made of bone and possibly wood. The blood- 
thirsty hunter putting a piece of meat into his mouth gives way to a more elegant individual. But 
pottery did not just serve for utilitarian purposes. As the colourful and varied patterns on vessels 
would suggest, it served aesthetic purposes at the same time. The departure from pure utilitari- 
anism was most significant. Early farming villages have been found to contain various ornaments, 
beads and pendants of semi-precious stones and shells. One may note an increased interest in 
people’s external appearance: numerous palettes for mixing colours are often found in female 
tombs. The richest culture of the early agricultural epoch was brought to light at Catal Hiiyiik in 
Asia Minor. After preparing meals for her family using new kitchen utensils, prehistoric woman 
now had enough leisure to turn attention to her own embellishment. The escalation of the world 
of material culture, which has since become a burden to modem man, may be traced back to the 
epoch of the first agriculturalists. We can imagine the disgust of the Palaeolithic cave-dweller on 
entering the home of a settled farmer and seeing it full of useless objects...:! 

We can also observe enormous cultural and intellectual advance in this epoch. New 
evidence clearly indicates that the early agricultural epoch was an important milestone in human 
history. The new way of life and new cultural and intellectual standards heralded further change. 
It was not by chance that the first civilisations evolved in the areas where early farming cultures 
were to be found. Nevertheless, this was not due to a simple mechanistic process of evolution. 

The second general aspect relating to the problem of the emergence of civilisation 
concems the specific features of this general process. By no means everywhere did the 
_ development of early agricultural societies result in the rapid and independent formation of 
pristine civilisations. The early farming culture in the Balkans and the Danube basin, for instance, 
despite its brilliant achievements did not progress later to reach a higher level: instead decadence 
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and disintegration set in. Further advance necessitated first of all highly efficient large-scale ag- 
riculture. In the greater part of the arid zone this was achieved through irrigation agriculture, and 
the technical features of the latter varied from place to place. In other cases new types of crops 
were obtained through selection, which enabled the farmers to achieve high yields even without 
irrigation, particularly in favourable environments with seasonal rainfall. 

By whatever means, stable and expanding food production led to rapid population growth, 
which in its tum was a principal productive force in ancient societies. According to approximate 
estimates, the population density of Crete in the course of the 2000 years preceding the emergence 
of the Minoan civilisation increased from 12 to 2000 people per square mile. As indicated by the 
study of ancient Sumerian settlements, the population during the same period increased tenfold. 
The lowland Mayan populations have been estimated at about one million. This was an important, 
although not the only, pre-requisite for the emergence of civilisation. 

Crafts necessitating high levels of professional skill were an important element in the 
technological aspect of production. In accordance with changing social demands, we note the 
emergence of specialised crafts, such as armour, jewellery, and many others. Economic achieve- 
ments manifested themselves in monumental buildings, which are viewed as material symbols 
of the surplus product. | 

All these processes occurred within evolving societies and were connected through 
feedback mechanisms with the increasing complexity of social structures. Various functions of 
government, formerly the domain of community elders, became more complicated, and acquired 
professional status. Social stratification accompanied differentiation in the acquisition of wealth, 
and primitive egalitarianism, with its comparatively homogeneous mode of life, was gradually 
disappearing. This is particularly noticeable in burial inventories: graves of various secular and 
spiritual leaders contained rich gifts and prestige items. 

Increasing inequality developed and also enhanced the social status of those engaged in 
military activities. Military-cum-commercial expeditions provided not only material goods but 
also human resources - initially, enslaved prisoners of war. Military scenes and the beating of 
slaves became favourite subjects in the iconography of the first civilisations. Massacres of people 
buried in royal tombs were among the ruthless methods employed for the ideological consolida- 
tion of supreme power. Rivers of blood stained the path to the summit of civilisation. 

It would be an over-simplification to see the emergence of civilisation only in terms of the 
accumulation of surplus product and of economic success in general. Various early agricultural 
tribes possessed, in various degrees, creative and intellectual potential. These distinctions are 
Clearly visible in differences in the artistic culture and in the ideological systems of the first 
civilisations. Beyond any doubt a social-psychological factor, not easily discernible from the 
archaeological record, had an important part to play. Economic necessity could bear fruit only if 
accompanied by creative initiative. 

The increased complexity of both social and economic structures necessitated new forms 
of organisation and management. In these conditions social stratification accompanied the 
institution of secular power, the emergence of the state and its bureaucratic apparatus. Judging 
by existing evidence, such functions may have been performed by priests, who had been 
administering religious centres, where complicated patterns of management evolved. In other 
cases, eg. in the Creto-Mycenaean societies, secular power controlled political institutions from 
the very beginning. 
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The emergence of writing is very important for an understanding of the increasingly 
complex nature of administration. This was largely due to a radical increase in the volume of in- 
formation necessary for the normal functioning of social institutions. The necessity of storing and 
transmitting information had caused a crisis in traditional forms of communication - oral and 
artistic. The agricultural calendar and economic records (Sumerian bureaucrats were particularly 
fond of these) and also attempts to establish an ideological system all necessitated definite reg- 
istration in the social memory. Writing, an outstanding achievement of the first civilisations, 
serves this purpose right up to the present day. Nevertheless, while studying traffic signs or 
trademarks one may still recognise pictographic symbols once popular in the illiterate societies 
of the Mesolithic period. 

Such are the general trends in the development of the complex structures of the first 
civilisations, which have been revealed thanks to the achievements of archaeology. General 
trends can also be observed in the cultural processes which emerged in ancient societies in the 
course of this dynamic epoch. Qualitative changes clearly manifested themselves in the sphere 
of culture. They were largely due to the development of new technologies and new modes of 
activity which supplanted primitive traditionalism. Cultural innovations can be deduced from 
archaeological evidence and can be seen in the spread of new artefactual types. Innovations 
emerged within the first civilisations thanks to inventions and adaptations which are often 
referred to as ‘cultural mutations’. The general trend in cultural genesis is seen as a spontaneous 
transformation - from early farming cultures to the first civilisations. Existing models were used 
on a selective basis in secondary civilisations. 

These were the general trends and patterns to be observed in the emergence of the first 
civilisations. But in each separate case they manifest themselves through specific sets of attributes 
and in a variety of ways. Uniqueness resides in the flesh and blood which give shape to the 
skeleton. This is the third point to which I should like to draw your attention. Imitation is often 
mentioned when problems relating to the emergence of civilisations are being discussed. 
Diffusion of the ‘idea of writing’ or of the ‘idea’ of civilisation itself are concepts which in their 
time have been vigorously discussed. It is impossible to deny the existence of imitations, although 
it is important to bear in mind that imitations are accepted only when the local socio-cultural 
environment does not reject them. Yet, when we compare the evidence of the first civilisations 
in both the Old and the New World, which arose independently and at different times, we cannot 
fail to note the universal features of human culture, the phenomena similar in both their structure 
and outward manifestations, which have emerged quite independently of each other. This was 
particularly true in the case of written symbols intended to code and to transmit human speech. 
It was no coincidence that the variety of these symbol systems was so great inside a single area 
(that of the Ancient East for example), and that some of them (eg. the Proto-Indian one) can still 
not be deciphered today. 

Great archaeologists were always aware of the individuality and diversity of civilisations. 
Gordon Childe wrote: ‘Concretely, Egyptian, Sumerian, Indus and Maya civilisations were as 
different as the plans of their temples, the signs of their scripts and their artistic conventions’. Let 
us try to specify the general characteristics of specific civilisations. It is extremely important here 
to consider the general typological approach in relation to the actual civilisation types as socio- 
cultural complexes. Thus the ‘epochal’ cultural type denotes the overall regularities which often 
can be seen as convergent. This is bound up with the specific stage of socio-economic, 
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technological and cultural development. An example of the epochal type is the type of the first 
civilisations, irrespective of whether the concrete civilisation under discussion is located in the 
Old or in the New World. The second cultural type is the regional one, bound within a spatial and 
temporal framework, within which its specific features manifest themselves. Finally, there is the 
third type - the local-cultural type with its specific traits. This one is linked to the concrete ancient 
society as its stable socio-cultural system. 

Mesopotamia provides a classic example of the spontaneous emergence and development 
of a civilisation based on local early farming traditions. It would be possible to cite the Sumerian 
type of civilisation as well in this context. For the region of the Ancient East it provided to some 
extent a standard and a pattern. The cultural assemblage of Tell As-Sawan displays outstanding 
achievements of this stage as far back as the 6th millennium BC. Sumerian civilisation emerged 
on the basis of these traditions. We can observe there monumental architecture, products of 
various specialised crafts, and numerous written records. On this basis, spontaneous transforma- 
tion resulted in the emergence of the Altyn-depe civilisation as the local cultural type. The epochal 
type is the early civilisation type, and the regional one is that of an ancient eastern culture. A 
number of traits typical of Sumerian civilisation’s culture become firmly established in the 
development of the Altyn-depe civilisation thanks to stimulated transformation. Sub-regions 
should also be identified. (P. Amiet suggested one of them should be termed the Trans-Elamite 
sub-region: I prefer to think of it as the proto-Bactrian sub-region in view of the location of its most 
outstanding manifestation.) Thus these two cultural types can be discerned in the Altyn-depe 
material, in the culture of a specific society. 

The Sumerian civilisation, which had originally emerged as a qualitatively new combina- 
tion of numerous innovations, soon became a stronghold of rigid traditionalism. Pragmatic 
administrators created mountains of bureaucratic documents: systems of records gradually tured 
into a burden impeding the functioning of economic structures. 

The scribes of Ancient Uruq minutely recorded every insignificant detail. More than 20 
terms in their language denote various types of sheep and goats: among these, one should mention 
the “white virgin goat’ intended for sacrifice. Irrigation agriculture stimulated the development 
of astronomical observations and the creation of agricultural calendars. Storing this knowledge 
remained a prerogative of the priests and stimulated the enhancement of the role of the temples 
in the Sumerian socio-economic system. 

Civilisation in the Indus Valley evolved later than in Mesopotamia. It possessed both a 
system of writing and fascinating examples of ancient sculpture. These were more realistic than 
the static representations of the Sumerian kings. The Harappan civilisation represented an 
outstanding advance in urban planning in its principal centres: underground drains removed the 
sewage beyond the confines of the town and they were the most sophisticated and ancient 
constructions of this kind in prehistory. Wells and wash-basins were another aspect of this 
tradition of cleanliness in the life of that particular society. 

Early agricultural communities in Southern Turkmenia followed the same path of 
development as the Sumerians, albeit at a slower pace. A settled agricultural cultural complex 
existed at Jeitun as far back as the 6th millennium BC. Exploration of the stratified site of Altyn- 
depe situated on the fringes of the Kara-Kum desert have enabled us to follow the cultural progress 
which took place there in the 4th and 3rd millennia BC. We observed the perfection of the crafts 
at this site as well as the enlarged settlement area: ramparts surround the site. In the second half 
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of the 3rd millennium a local civilisation evolved. It combined both spontaneous and stimulated 
transformations. Monumental building, including religious complexes, clearly follow Meso- 
potamian models. Burial assemblages in Altyn-depe reveal signs of social stratification. In a 
priest’s tomb, for instance, various ornaments were found, including golden heads of wolves and 
oxen with incised pieces of turquoise. Firm links with the Harappan civilisation had been 
established, as indicated by the Harappan seals found in Altyn-depe. 

The Chinese centre of ancient civilisation was quite unique in the general appearance of 
its Culture: its uniqueness was also noticeable in the initial stratum of early farming culture 
(Yanshao type), as is obvious from the types of dwellings, the range of cultivated plants, and the 
types of painted pottery. All the elements of early civilisations, namely large urban centres, 
writing and specialised crafts, were firmly established there in the second half of the 2nd 
millennium BC. Tombs of the Yin clans contained horse-driven carts, numerous unbroken 
objects and dozens of slaughtered individuals (often only decapitated heads). A colourful 
decorative style, rich in complex patterns, was established in the artistic culture, and was typical 
for the Chinese for centuries to follow. 

Two advanced civilisations in America have also evolved from local early agricultural 
communities: in Peru and in Mesoamerica. An apparently original fishing-agricultural economy 
of a complex type emerged in coastal Peru, where fishing had previously been predominant in the 
economy. This basis made possible considerable progress in welfare: the early appearance of 
monumental ceremonial centres is worthy of note. The Mochica civilisation was the logical result 
of local cultural development: there are large centres of population to be observed, monumental 
pyramids, and social stratification reflected in the ornamental scenes on vessels. As an outstand- 
ing achievement of this civilisation one may note the realistic portraits on clay vessels, which have 
no parallels in other early civilisations. An initial early agricultural stratum was also present in 
Mesoamerica. The sources of the cultural norms of the local civilisation can be traced back to the 
Olmec complex. Already at that time features such as ceremonial complexes involving pyramids, 
reliefs featuring complicated patterns, and rich and varied stone sculpture were to be observed. 
Huge stone heads are seen as an outstanding achievement of the Olmecs. 

Thus it can be seen that each civilisation presents a combination of both general and 
particular elements. Those engaged in research should devote equal attention to both aspects of 
ancient cultural processes. Otherwise these will be reduced to chaotic heaps of the constituent 
elements of ancient mosaics, obtained through the efforts of many generations of archaeologists 
from all over the world. 


Translated and edited by Katharine Judelson and James Steele. 
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Broadening Perspectives: 
Recent British Social History in Museums 


by ROSEMARY EVERETT* 


Introduction 


Collecting twentieth century material has been termed ‘...the most important and complex issue 
facing social historians in museums today’ (Davies, 1985: 29). It involves the need for attitudinal 
change, as well as chronological readjustment, with the post-1950 period needing particular 
attention. Whilst little has been done to establish a formal methodology, individual efforts have 
enabled specialist curator groups to discuss their endeavours, at least in an attempt to convince 
others of the relevance of the present to the interpretation of the past. However, ‘As compared with 
the more traditional interests of museums, the collection and interpretation of the recent past and 
contemporary epoch are still in an embryonic stage.... There are considerable differences in 
attitude from one country to another; moreover, in some places the very need for it has not yet been 
felt’ (Szikossy, 1983: 249). 

In Britain the need is being felt, as part of a new mood within history museums, typified, 
in some cases, by a change in title from ‘folk life’ to ‘social history’, although it is important to 
note that this could mark a move from ‘...a museum-relevant term to a museum-irrelevant term, 
depending on your view of what social history actually is as an academic discipline’ (Kavanagh, 
1987: 4). 

In museum terms social history signifies a reinterpretation of the word ‘folk’ to its original 
meaning. The ‘folk’ museums began with Arthur Hazelius, in Sweden in the 1870s, who applied 
the term to all strata of society. Since his early work, and perhaps because he sought to preserve 
the traditions of rural Swedish life threatened by the onset of industrialisation, ‘folk’ has been 
refined to describe rural history. Modern social history curators are seeking to restore the term’s 
full meaning and to move away from displays of curious bygones, illustrative of select former 
lifestyles, to an analysis of the political, economic or social trends that shaped lives, formed 
beliefs and dictated activities. They differ from traditional style ‘history’ museums also, as their 
primary concern with unique personalities or events centres only on their subsequent effect on 
ordinary lives. In practice this means that social history curators need to add to their curatorial 
skills those of several other specialists, in order to deal with the new types of evidence and contexts 
the discipline involves. Schlereth believes the contemporary collector needs to be *...part cultural 
anthropologist, folk life expert, sociologist, industrial and commercial archaeologist, social 
psychologist, in addition to being a technological, social and cultural historian (1982: 36). 


*This paper was originally written as part of the requirements for the MA in Museums Studies of the 
University of London. 
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Obviously to cope with the enormity of this task curators will need to impose some 
limitations on their activities, but it no longer seems appropriate to introduce chronological cut- 
off points. The social historian’s redefinition of ‘history’ includes the present as a matter of 
course, aS expressed quite simply in the opinion of Parr that ‘History never ends... and today is 
as much a part of it as anything that went before’ (1972: 59). Jenkins extends this view stating 
that ‘Man’s progress out of barbarism towards civilisation has been a continuous process and no 
arbitrary date-line either at the beginning or end of the scale may be laid down’ (1961: 190). 
History museums, almost universally, have assimilated his former point to begin their interpre- 
tation with prehistoric times, or the Romans at the latest, but equally may curtail their analysis 
with the ubiquitous Victorian parlour. Yet the very issues and developments of the post-Second 
World War era should provide sufficient stimuli to accept Jenkins’ challenge. For, as Parr 
indicates, ‘...the human condition has changed as much in the last fifty years as in the preceding 
five hundred years or more’(1972: 59). Change is now so rapid we can believe that ‘Preserving 
the present could be the only way of guaranteeing the future a past’ (Miller, 1985: 157). 

Contemporary collecting represents the chance to decide what of our current society must 
survive into the twenty-first century and beyond. It is an inspiring challenge and could cover 
major trends such as the changing role of women, leisure developments, or the emergence of 
youth as a potent social force with an individualistic sub-culture, in addition to chronicling 
changes in production, retailing, housing and working lives. All could have left their mark on 
material culture in just as profound a way as the technological advances, scientific discoveries or 
great events usually used to detail historical progress. 

The debate conceming contemporary collecting is not new to the museum profession. As 
early as 1907 Geddes, addressing the Museums Association conference in Dundee, questioned 
“Why should we not have an adequate exhibit of this city in the last generation or so, and why not 
as it was in 1900, as it is in 1907?’ (1908: 372-3). Another conference speaker rekindled the debate 
in 1938, declaring ‘...a museum can only justify itself as it establishes relationships with current 
life. All the record of the past leads up to the present... The last showcase in the museum must be 
read in conjunction with the shop windows in the town’ (Pick, 1938: 304). 

Further, more concrete, leads from Sweden and America during the 1970s have meant that 
in the last few years collecting recent history has emerged as a very live issue within the social 
history departments of Britain’s more progressive museums. 


The future role of objects 


Contemporary ‘collecting’ now involves more than the simple amassing of three-dimensional 
material, and some curators have begun to doubt the validity of the object as an adequate record 
of the complexities of twentieth century life. Interpretational emphasis on the causes of social 
trends and events, rather than on their effects mirrored in material culture, is likely to lead the 
curator even further away from reliance on collections comprised solely of objects. 

Hindle states that the historian is searching for ‘...truths which improve our vision of the 
past. How material culture can improve historical vision is a complex question’ (1978: 7). Others 
have suggested that objects can only serve as illustrations for social trends and should not be 
considered as primary evidence. Parr, for example, states that the artefacts commonly found in 
history museums (including objects of daily life) ‘...cannot explain our history, but they may make 
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it much easier to visualize’ (1963: 29). He goes on to contrast the display of social evidence with 
that of science; clearly the principles of combustion can be demonstrated with a working model 
or engine but “Unfortunately it is never possible to offer similar museum expositions of the actual 
evidence for our theories of historical progression’ (Parr, ibid.). 

Objects as evidence have faced competition since the introduction of the printing press, 
but the twentieth century has produced even more potent rivals. Thus Davies is able to offer other 
reasons as to why the object is not as vital a component of twentieth century collections as it is 
in collections of earlier historic periods. He believes that the prime role the object plays in the 
writing of Renaissance history does not have a ‘modern’ parallel and, with other evidence to hand, 
such as film or oral recordings, *...the primary importance of objects retreats further and further 
from the mainstream of research in modern history. In this period artefacts have no value as 
evidence’ (1985: 28). 

Davies also concludes that the sole purpose of objects is as one type of illustration for 
exhibition. Suggitt illustrates the same point, using the analogy of a political pin badge, which 
cannot directly convey politics to a researcher, who will need ‘...to read Hansard, read the papers, 
read the walls, talk to people involved, watch the television reports’ (1987a: 2). However, he also 
points out a value objects do retain because ‘...records can tell of change and quantity, but objects 
can tell of adaptation, use and quality’ (Suggitt, ibid.). 

American material culturalists still firmly believe in the contribution of the artefact as 
historical evidence. Concerned to adapt the skills of the archaeologist to modern times, they 
believe objects can contain primary evidence but that one needs special techniques to understand 
the message. Hindle refutes the idea that objects should be reduced to a merely illustrative role 
and identifies instead “The need for...interpretative exhibits growing out of the study and 
understanding of material culture’ (1978: 19). 

The basic problem for curators is that social history, as a discipline, developed outside 
museums and without any particular consideration of material evidence. Even university-trained 
historians are unlikely to have encountered objects as source material before becoming curators. 
Chavis highlights these problems (1964: 156) by examining the division between traditional 
academic historians and material culturalists, and concludes that objects as evidence are only as 
relevant as the questions one ‘asks’ of them. He believes that objects have their own language, 
distinct from that of written records which, if properly read, can contribute vital details worthy 
of the historian’s attention. The decorative arts, therefore, can yield facts relating to composition, 
manufacturing techniques, aesthetic values or aspects of social roles. The problem is to know how 
to extract this information, without merely reducing it to details for catalogue cards. 

‘Such information, properly extracted, could assist in the interpretation of present-day 
society, but concentration on such borrowed techniques, from archaeology or ethnography, may 
miss vital evidence of both a twentieth century and sociological nature. By tending to take this 
approach in the past, social history curators have done little to strengthen the subject as a museum 
discipline with its own methodology. The work of the Social History Curators Group has been 
directed towards redressing this imbalance and developing individuality in approach, in order to 
reflect the fact that, although the social historian shares the raw materials of the archaeologist/ 
ethnologist, he/she also utilises new types of historical evidence unavailable to previous 
centuries. The social history curator is therefore more than an ‘above ground archaeologist’ 
(Schlereth, 1980: 266), and strives to take a new approach which is characteristically °...less 
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hidebound by the traditional straitjackets of academic disciplines and a largely object centred 
interpretation of the past’ (Green, 1985: 7). 

Arguments that museums are not the appropriate institutions to undertake ‘recording’ 
projects have been invalidated by the sort of topics social history curators state they wish to deal 
with (a list from the Royal Museum of Scotland includes themes such as home ownership, 
working gender roles and attitudes to death which it would be extremely difficult to record with 
objects alone). 

It is worthy of note that this pursuit of a ‘modern’approach, with an emphasis on issues 
and trends, will have far reaching effects on the tradition of history in museums. The most 
profound could be a split, similar to the one which occurred in natural history museums earlier 
this century, where the biology departments of modern natural history museums are characterised 
by ‘...an almost complete divorce between their exhibits and their research collections’ (Parr, 
1963: 23), and they are thereby very different from their predecessors. The split was occasioned 
by the introduction of the habitat group as a new type of display intended to “...teach about the 
normal life as well as the dead bodies of nature’ (Parr, ibid.). If one substitutes ‘history’ for 
‘nature’, the parallel is clear. The shift from chronological to thematic displays is similar to the 
introduction of the habitat group as it reduces the need for ‘specimens’ and introduces other 
interpretative material into both research and display (as did ecology). 

It 1s vital to remember Kavanagh’s point regarding the “‘museum-relevance’ or otherwise 
of social history. In striving to make the discipline relevant, or to make themselves relevant to the 
discipline, curators will widen the split which is already beginning to manifest itself in the division 
of social history curators into ‘recorders’ and ‘objectors’ (Marsh, 1984: 3). The latter believe in 
the continuation of previous practice, whilst the former advocate the increased role of other 
media. 


Alternative methods for recording contemporary life 


For ‘recorders’ the split is not necessarily a damaging one, as it brings with it exciting challenges 
for curators. Some of these are already welcomed by those who believe in a more relevant role 
for museums in society and those who have begun ‘recording’ projects to supplement more 
traditional ‘collecting’. 

Social history began its museum life as ‘regional ethnology’, which Jenkins says -...relates 
to the whole way of life, material and non-material of a community’ (1974: 7). The important 
point is to place all this evidence within the correct context for “The dreariness of many...folk 
museums can be attributed to the indiscriminate exhibition of large numbers of mass-produced 
items which are unrelated to the human aspects of their design, construction or use’ (Whitmore, 
1981: 53). Already, to improve the research of context, curators are introducing new types of non- 
material evidence to complete the social scene that objects alone cannot record. 

As Mullins indicates, “A huge range of material is available, not only artefacts but also 
photographs or film of their use or manufacture, printed or oral accounts of their acquisition, 
social status and ultimate disposal, and ancillary documentation such as catalogues or advertise- 
ments’ (1985: 20). Use of this variety of historical evidence was crystallised in the approach 
adopted by SAMDOK in Sweden, in the 1970s, to record modern homes. Here museums used 
photography, film and video, in conjunction with sound recordings (of background noises in the 
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home as well as of oral accounts) to supplement drawings, plans and written statements (all in 
addition to the acquisition of artefacts). 

In Britain several of these elements have been adopted. Oral history became popular in the 
1970s as a method of recording lifestyles, different from contemporary ones but still within living 
memory. It represents an important source for historians for ‘With every economic, social or 
industrial change, there goes an atmosphere, a whole world of habit, incident, thought and 
terminology, the memory and savour of which can be reserved only if recovered from the lips of 
those who lived in it and through it’ Jenkins, 1974: 7). Thus oral history ‘soon became accepted 
as one of the things that any “good” museum “ought to do”’ (Davies, 1984: 25). 

However, even when it is agreed that museums should legitimately be involved in such 
activities, they do not operate alone. Thus to maximise resources they may need to liaise with the 
local societies, libraries, evening classes or individuals who may also be active (as is the practice 
at York Castle Museum and in Birmingham). Even just access to the material generated can bring 
enormous benefits for the museum. Those listed by Davies (1984) include bringing displays to 
life, use in education or publication, suggestions for acquisitions for a particular topic, as well as 
gaining evidence from sources outside ‘official’ history, which may reveal ‘...aspects of ordinary 
lives which neither objects nor documentary sources can do adequately’ (Davies, 1984: 26). 

In this respect oral history has a particularly potent role to play in local history or 
community museum research, as it can be used to counter-balance the ‘bias’ of professional 
historians. Kenneth Hudson believes this to be true for industrial archaeology, as oral history can 
be used to provide the small details of working lives and personalities that are generally 
overlooked by company historians concentrating on a management view of economic or 
technological achievement - ‘In practice one needs to blend and compare the view from the top 
with the view from the bottom’ (Hudson, 1983: 9). Oral history can also facilitate the comparison 
of the past with the present, or vice versa, especially if one includes comment on contemporary 
issues, as Davies suggests. 

Photography is well established as another museum method for recording. Geddes advo- 
cated its use in 1907 as a means of reflecting life in the city of Dundee, that would represent *...a 
really adequate presentment of our city’s recent growth, its advantages and disadvantages, its 
beauties and its ugliness’ (1908: 373). History museums often use nineteenth or early twentieth 
century photography to enhance displays, and its instinctive use to record contemporary life and 
events is becoming more common. Such an approach has been adopted at the People’s Palace, 
Glasgow, to record new trends in street entertainment, whilst the demise of dock areas in Salford 
and London has also been systematically recorded by museums. In London and other large cities 
the rate of change is so rapid that in order to photograph even the vestiges of tradition before 
redevelopment takes place museums must react quickly to be effective. In this way the use of 
visual or sound recording methods may help museums break away from their traditional retro- 
active responses. Filming current events, by its very nature, needs to be simultaneous with the 
event and cannot be left to the chance of an amateur or professional recording as a later acquisition. 
Marsh predicts, ‘These techniques, by forcing curators to become involved in contemporary 
events, will make museums begin to “write” history rather than merely providing “illustrations” 
of other people’s views... Museums will then be able to move away from the nostalgia business, 
where most currently languish, and take on a new role’ (1984: 4). 

If curators themseleves cannot undertake the recording (for example, due to lack of staff 
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time), then the importance of liaison with other amateur, or professional, bodies becomes even 
more pertinent. A project utilising such links was carried out at Gunnersbury Park Museum and 
*,.the range and richness of the record produced is far superior to that acquired through passive 
retrospective collecting’ (Griffiths, 1987: 17). Whilst it is unrealistic to expect every museum to 
become a ‘mass observation unit’, even with outside help, the potential of photography and video 
as relatively easy and quick methods of recording aspects of twentieth-century life should not be 
overlooked. As Mullins concludes, ‘For both exhibition and record purposes it has a potential 
which it would be criminal to neglect further’ (1986: 47). 

As new uses are made of technology in display (for example, audio-visual), the role of 
alternatives to objects will become even more pronounced. 


A collecting policy? 


It is important to remember that media other than objects have their own limitations and 
subjectivity, which make them undesirable as total replacements for artefacts. Bott believes that 
is partly due to the fact that museums are the only public institutions that collect and display ‘real 
things’, so that ‘If we resort to film and photographs instead of artefacts they can only ever be 
second best, unless we are collecting them in their own right or as contextual material to place 
alongside the artefacts’ (1986: 13). However, the theory works equally well in reverse. Ideally, 
all types of evidence should be utilised to complement each other, especially while objects remain 
strongly associated with the museum’s public image. Thus, as Suggitt concludes, *...the writing 
may not be on the wall for objects in museums, at the same time there is no reason at all why 
museums should not look at the writing on other walls’ (1987a: 3-4). 

Some material culturalists have made a case for the increased role of the object in the 
portrayal of twentieth century life. Carson (1978) believes the object’s finest challenge is to make 
the man-made world central. Hindle (1978) also points to the value of the objects in the study of 
family life, a common interest of sociologists, although he also emphasises their role in making 
the social historians’ abstractions easier to visualise (in this case by recourse to utensils, furniture, 
furnishings, costume and buildings). Hindle’s inclusion of buildings returns us to the role of 
alternative (non-object based) media for preserving items otherwise impossible to ‘acquire’. 

Clearly what is needed to make sense out of the number of possible approaches is some 
unifying methodology, incorporating, in the first instance, a well thought out individual museum 
collecting policy. This. needs specifically to include contemporary collecting. It must also take 
into account each museum’s available resources and desirable objectives. Thus the policy ‘...sets 
forth the purposes of the museum and its goals and explains how these goals are interpreted in its 
collecting activity’ (Malaro, 1979: 57). If the goal is an interpretation of Britain’s recent history, 
the collecting activity needs to reflect the combined role of objects and other media in a 
manageable and defined way. 

As a result of increased professionalism, the adoption of Codes of Practice and Conduct 
(Museums Association, 1986: 6) and particularly the proposed introduction of accreditation-like 
schemes, linked to receipt/non-receipt of grant-aid, many British museums have already 
published collecting policies. Some of these tackle the problem of contemporary collecting and 
include sections on oral history or photography (eg. those produced by Gunnersbury ParkMuseum, 
York Castle Museum, The People’s Palace, Glasgow, and Newport Museum). 
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An examination of some of these policies reveals a great variety of solutions being 
adopted. The one common method of dealing with the perceived enormity of the task is to limit 
the policy geographically in the first instance. This is particularly true of local history museums, 
whose major concern is legitimately with a narrow locality. Limitations are one method of 
overcoming the problem of a small purchase budget, which in turn can lead to a reliance on public 
donations for acquisitions - passive collecting. The published policy, therefore, has an additional 
significance, that of communicating the museum’s needs to the public, many of whom do not 
equate museums with an interest in the contemporary. Such an approach has been adopted at the 
Greenwich Borough Museum, where the curator has been ‘...concerned to change the image of 
the museum from an institution which deals only with a remote past, to one which is perceived 
as also having a role in interpreting the past “within living memory”, and this must be getting 
through, because the public now regularly offer us post-1945 material’ (Ewles, 1987: 1). This is 
despite a reliance on ‘passive’ collecting rather than ‘active fieldwork’. A similar statement from 
the Gunnersbury Park policy indicates the need to inform the public of the museum’s interest in 
modern history: “In order to establish a basis for future collecting the museum now needs to 
embark on an active policy of contemporary collecting. This will also serve as a framework 
around which the museum's community can continue to add to passive collecting in the museum 
but aware of a certain theme or subject’ (Philo, 1987: 3). Similarly, the policy can be used to 
facilitate liaison by alerting local societies or Museum Friends groups (as practised in Stoke-on- 
Trent) to the potential of contemporary collecting. 

The collecting policy can also help define priorities by formally recognising existing areas 
of strength in collections which can then be updated. This is the approach suggested by Neal 
(1980: 26), who advocates examining the past hundred years, as it is reflected in collections, to 
provide clues to what to collect from the present. As well as identifying significant trends that may 
distinguish the 1980s, this process should also highlight gaps to be filled. This type of approach 
is reflected in the work being carried out in Stoke-on-Trent, to research *...take-away food outlets 
in the city with the aim of providing an historical perspective for the interpretation of the 1920s 
Fish and Chip Shop range and counter in our social history gallery’ (Lawley, 1987: 1). 

It should be noted that although such approaches do tackle the enormity of the problem 
by introducing tangible operational limitations, they are processes that can be applied equally 
successfully to museum coverage of other centuries. One of the most attractive features of 
twentieth century collecting is the opportunity to break away from museological and historiogra- 
phical tradition. There are other problems of a uniquely twentieth century character that need to 
be considered when establishing priorities in order to minimise universals, such as lack of staff 
time, storage or budget. Choosing when, where and how to introduce new types of recording 
media is just one of these problems. 


Twentieth century troubles 


Hudson (1983) identifies another of the ‘problems’ when he points out that the industrial 
archaeology of the twentieth century covers not only the updating of existing processes, but also 
the emergence of entirely new industries. The social history curator has to deal with the effects 
of this ‘Second Industrial Revolution’ which has introduced new materials, such as plastics or 
aluminium, as well as leading to a greater diversification of products and the marketplace. 
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The resultant vast amount of modern material available, from which the curator has to 
select acquisitions, is an oft-quoted difficulty of forming a policy for collecting recent material, 
especially as it often compounds storage problems (thus leading to suggestions that photographs 
should replace objects). Dawson sums up this dilemma, stating ‘The major problem with 
collecting modern material is, of course, the quantity of it since our material culture is so much 
richer today than it has been in the past, even the fairly recent past. Preservation is also much 
better, in the sense that we only have a sample of past material cultures to collect whereas more 
or less the whole is available for the very recent past’ (1987: 1). 

The problem is exacerbated by the fact that contemporary life changes rapidly (particu- 
larly in depressed areas or those being redeveloped), and is increasingly influenced by fashion and 
typified by objects with a built-in obsolescence. A solution needs to be found so that this does not 
become a stumbling block, and already curators are working towards this, believing “The errors 
of our forefathers must not be repeated, even though it is extremely difficult to select from the 
abundance of potential material, what will prove typical or representative of our era’ 
(Herbst, 1977: 67). 

The above statement highlights one possible direction, that of collecting only the ‘typical’, 
but this in itself poses problems in an age of mass production and mass imports. One is also bereft 
of the ‘benefit’ of hindsight. Such trends make it very hard to identify typicality, even for a given 
locality: ‘Are we acquiring items which are “typical” or which in fact have only been acquired 
and retained because they were a novelty which was not much used - such as the Russian micro 
radio receiver bought and used locally in 1969?’ (Ewles, 1987: 2). 

With specific reference to costume, Tozer illustrates how the social historian’s perspective 
can increase the problem, by trying to represent all strata of society, since ‘Different social, racial 
and age groups dress with dramatically different styles’ (1985: 19), and individuality in look is 
both encouraged and expected. Thus modern classics are identified by their encapsulation of a 
distinct trend, however transient, rather than by the fact that they have stood the test of tme. The 
best solution is that advocated by Suggitt, for the display of room interiors, that one should present 
a ‘type’ rather than the ‘typical’ as this is ‘...more accurate and more honest’ (1985: 15). 

All these difficulties point to a larger problem of twentieth century collecting: the need to 
operate before historical perspective has been allowed to develop. As Bott (1986) indicates, lack 
of objectivity is a major fear for contemporary collectors in museums, for the curator as collector 
and interpreter has a double chance to impose bias. Schlereth acknowledges that although trained 
historians should be able to ‘...ferret out bias, distortion, and unrepresentativeness in data’ (1982: 
30), they are reluctant to apply this judgement to their own times. Clearly this attitude is 
incompatible with a desire to pursue actively contemporary collecting. 

Whilst in practice one can overcome the problem, for example by closely observing local 
life and thus pinpointing repeated, and therefore representative, examples to collect, as suggested 
by Bickley (1987), perhaps the best way to reconcile this reluctance with the need to act quickly 
in order to acquire and preserve objects with a short lifespan is to acknowledge the reality of the 
difficulties, and, as Suggitt does, to make subsequent allowances. So long as the difficulties are 
openly acknowledged it should be possible, for research at least, to attempt the form of “blanket 
coverage’ suggested by Pick: ‘So long as material is not displayed a great deal can be accepted 
and whatever may throw light on civilization past or contemporary, however idle or ephemeral 
it may seem, can be stored until in the course of time its illustrative use or purpose becomes 
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evident’ (1938: 289). This view is still acceptable to Green, who asserts that ‘Subsequent 
discoveries may lead to the revision of history, but that is no argument against collecting and 
recording at the time’ (1985: 7), and Davies (1985) adds the important proviso that without such 
recording, later revision may be hampered. The historian should act to avoid the archaeologist’s 
task of having to piece together former lives from chance survivals and inadequate documenta- 
tion, for ‘In the throwaway society the history curator cannot wait for the archaeologist’ 
(Mastoris, 1987: 26). Given that this is so, the historian has to use the best current knowledge or 
judgement to guide choice. 

In order that future curators can assess properly the material that is chosen to survive, it 
is vitally important to support accessions, of whatever media, with full and detailed documenta- 
tion, of two distinct varieties (one of the principles of SAMDOK). 

First we should collect the usual information regarding provenance, use, or manufacture, 
needed to combat problems such as lack of accurate dates. This information is additionally 
important to the social history curator who, in order to establish correct context, stipulates that 
an object should have been used prior to acquisition. Full records need to be made of this use, 
including pictorial evidence where possible, so that one can establish, for example, the social 
standing of the users. To this end Bott (1986: 14) suggests that it would be useful to record related 
information regarding local fashions, snobberies, availability of goods and prices. Such informa- 
tion would enable curators to look beyond the purely technological functions of objects which are 
often all that is discernible without adequate contemporary records (or the material culturalist’s 
‘vision’ of an object’s inherent information). One would thereby avoid the current dilemma of 
having to examine objects from previous centuries with only a twentieth century perspective. 
Thus, essentially, ‘...the curator’s job is to gather as much information - material, documentary, 
pictorial, oral - as possible for future reconstruction and re-evaluation’ (Tozer, 1985: 20). 

This type of blanket coverage should be easier to undertake for current society than for 
recent history, where already the expectation of perspective exists. The curator can at least apply 
professional perspective via a sound knowledge and insight into his/her own times, gained 
through some form of study, because “Knowledge of one’s own century usually needs to be 
accumulated in much the same way as any other. Just because you were there doesn’t mean you 
understood what was happening’ (Davies, 1985: 27). Such knowledge, and complete documen- 
tation, should help to identify bias, if not remove it totally (for the sort of history we are dealing 
with is unlikely to be totally free from all bias). 

The second type of documentation is most important. These records should contain details 
of the exact circumstances of the recording/collecting project, especially its defined limitations. 
The benefits of this are that ‘...if the collection of a group of artefacts is undertaken in a planned 
way from a chosen location, then not only are the items provided with a detailed provenance but 
also the groups which they form can be analysed empirically for more general information and 
observations on our contemporary material and social culture’ (Mastoris, 1987: 25). 

Finally, just as there are universally applicable reasons for limiting collecting activities on 
practical grounds, there are also specific reasons why one should collect the twentieth century as 
_ widely as possible now. Miller (1985: 158) points out that not only does availability diminish as 
time passes, but newer material will be in better condition and have less need of active 
conservation, and more information is readily available to provide the valued context for objects/ 
records. It can be argued that there is also an economic advantage, for items may be acquired more 
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Methodology via experimentation 


There is an undeniable need for a ‘universal’ methodology to guide potential collectors in policy 
formation. As Davies concludes, “There is a desperate need to cut through some of the peripheral 
controversies and establish guidelines’ (1985: 29). One way to achieve this is via the discussion 
and assessment of experimental approaches already being attempted in various parts of the 
country. Veillard notes that ‘...the field of contemporary history, which is so strangely absent...from 
the great majority of history museums, is undoubtedly the richest soil for experiments’ (1973:202). 

Current British experiments fall into three broad categories. First, there are those museums 
which have devised inclusions for their collecting policies. The second group are museums which 
have initiated special projects to explore selected facets of contemporary life. The third group, 
often leading on from special projects, are those institutions which have experimented with the 
public display of twentieth century life. 

Work at the Gunnersbury Park Museum has encapsulated all three elements. Griffiths 
(1987) describes a project to record modern kitchens as being deliberately experimental in 
approach, with the intention of carrying out an assessment of the recording techniques, 
documentation and project organisation at a later date. Griffiths sees this as a key activity because 
‘Through such a process of evaluation a stronger and more coherent approach to the production 
of social history material in museums may be produced’ (1987: 17). In this way the process will 
help curators to develop their own methodology to deal adequately with the needs of modern 
social history, instead of continuing to apply borrowed techniques. 

Gunnersbury Park has now proposed the inclusion of ‘projects’ in its acquisitions policy, 
by devising ‘A long term research/contemporary collecting/Exhibition programme covering the 
next ten years’ (Philo, 1987: 9). A main theme is selected for each year, the topic for 1986-7 being 
‘Clothing’. This project culminated with the exhibition ‘A Stitch in Time’, which covers clothing 
in West London from 1880-1980. Contemporary collecting has also included a photographic 
survey and the acquisition of items of modern clothing. It is proposed that there will be a review 
of the collections and a further period of active collecting in another ten years time. Other topics 
to be covered in the meantime include ‘Food and Farming’; ‘Industry and Unemployment’; 
‘Leisure’; ‘Religion and Customs’; ‘Domestic Life’; and ‘Political Life’, all reflecting the varied 
concerns of the social history curator. 

A policy of annual projects has also been experimented with at the Harborough Museum 
where, again, projects are used as a motivating force for collecting, research and exhibition 
policies. Mullins (1987) identifies the approach as having originated with the Birmingham 
‘Change in the Inner City’ project, run between 1982 and 1985, which set out to research and 
record a number of themes associated with the city’s recent past, using a combination of oral 
history, artefacts and photography (thus showing how new types of evidence can work in 
combination). The project also resulted in a number of publications on themes such as A Taste 
of Change (Hull and Jenkinson, 1985). 

In discussing projects at his own museum Mullins points to the value such schemes have 
in tackling the problem of historical perspective. By covering a period of, say, the last hundred 
years, up to the present, the project ‘...lends a vital historical perspective to the problem of how 
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to record the contemporary scene’ (1987: 20), thus easing the curator’s task with added insight. 
It should be noted, however, that this approach required time to conduct research prior to 
collecting which, unfortunately, may not be possible in every project. 

Other examples of projects covering specific modern themes come from the Brewhouse 
Yard Museum, Nottingham, which covered contemporary advertising ephemera and household 
packaging. The published results (Mastoris, 1986; 1987) present an excellent example of the sorts 
of necessary documentation outlined above. Publication of such results forms an important focus 
for discussion of experiments and thereby helps in the drive towards the development of a unique 
methodology. 

Experimentation with the inclusion of material in exhibitions has been conducted at York 
Castle Museum, for example, ‘Every Home Should Have One’, and the reconstruction of a 1981 
kitchen. In Royston, Cooper has incorporated newer material with earlier objects in the museum’s 
displays and has found this to have a particular appeal for children who ‘...when asked realise 
these objects will not always be “new” and may be difficult to obtain’ (1987:2). 

Exhibitions, especially temporary installations, have a larger role to play, therefore, in 
communicating the museum’s aims to the public, especially as they are usually more accessible 
than the collecting policy. In Coventry the approach has been extended to take account of visitor 
reaction to small temporary exhibitions, on various social history topics, as part of the research 
for a larger permanent gallery. As Mattingly concludes, *...the experience of the temporary 
exhibitions revealed the approaches which worked well with the public’ (1985: 18). 

This sort of approach could be further adapted to invite public opinion regarding which 
artefacts should be preserved for the future, not merely with the cynical aim of soliciting 
donations. If background details were recorded for respondents, this would aid the documentary 
process in identifying personal bias, other than the curator’s, rather as the inclusion of local 
societies in recording projects does. In this way the inclusion of modern material in displays 
benefits the public as well as the museum. Not only does it give curators a chance to assess what 
does and does not work, it provides the public with a chance to express an opinion on a core 
curatorial activity rarely exposed to collective, let alone community, scrutiny. This type of 
approach would be particularly relevant to museums seeking to broaden the nature of public 
involvement in their activities, such as new community museums. It may also be argued that it 
would have a salutary effect on any public museum’s activities by helping to “de-school’ it (Ames, 
1986: 59 ff.). 

Clearly the problem of methodology does not lie in a lack of ideas, or reluctant curators. 
Indeed, many seem keen to demonstrate an enthusiasm for their own times. Rather it lies in a past 
lack of communication between professionals operating within the same field. 


Methodology via co-operation 


The problem of a lack of methodology has been heightened not only by the development of social 
history outside museums, but also by the lack of a national museum, in England, covering 
twentieth century history, to act as a focus for co-ordination. 

The national museums all collect within their subject specialisations, often including 
contemporary material as a matter of course, for example at the Tate Gallery, Science Museum 
or Victoria & Albert Museum. But none covers social history. As Green explains, the Imperial 
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War Museum does collect for the combination of aesthetic, technological and social reasons that 
interest social history curators but, he adds, ‘How perverse that we should have such an institution 
to record the experience of war from every perspective, but no equivalent museum to represent 
our national life in the much more numerous and fruitful years of peace in the twentieth century’ 
(1985: 5). 

This is probably due to the newness of social history as a museum discipline and the fact 
that its concern with the everyday means that it is often considered ‘unimportant’. The recent 
elevation of the Merseyside Museums to national status means that, theoretically, the Labour 
History Museum qualifies as a national social history museum but, like so many others, it 
continues to operate within a local remit in the first instance. 

Co-operation between local museums is an important part of the future potential for a 
methodology for social history in museums. The report Museums for a New Century (Bloom and 
Powell, 1984) concluded that collecting decisions should be made by individual institutions, and 
also that ‘...they should no longer be made in isolation or competition’ (ibid.: 37). Rather, they 
should involve “co-operative consideration’. This view is also held in Britian for social history, 
for example by Middleton: “The best/only solution seems...to be for museums in a particular 
county or geographical area to co-ordinate their collecting activities so that, for example, one 
concentrates on...cooking, another on cleaning, another on entertainment and so on, perhaps 
based on SHIC or some other classification’ (1987: 1). This is a very specific type of liaison that 
goes beyond the current practice of collecting policy agreements or co-operation to ensure that 
artefacts are preserved in the most appropriate site. 

The SHIC classification that Middleton recommends does have a useful role to play in the 
development of a methodology *...by organising the world for us and helping to pinpoint gaps in 
collections’ (Suggitt, 1985: 14). It represents social history curators’ major attempt so far to 
develop a ‘national’ framework for collecting. 

Davies (1985: 28) considers that co-operation has been hampered further by the nature of 
the museum establishment, since most local authority museums are encouraged to operate in 
isolation by the kind of thinking that pervades local government. Luckily, not all local museums 
fall within this framework for, as Cossons (1984: 15) indicates, the establishment often cannot 
accommodate a community’s need to charter its own history in museum form. Thus there are also 
a significant number of independent museums which could become involved in contemporary 
‘collecting’ and aid the development of an identifiable methodology. Paine sees these museums 
as arising ‘...from the same impulse to collect and display objects illustrating the growth of their 
local community, and all share a desire to help members of that community understand and enjoy 
its history and heritage’ (1983: 21). 

It is appropriate that such museums could form a focus for the development of twentieth 
century collecting, since recent material is vital for their interpretative stance, particularly if they 
fall within the ‘community’ museum group, as opposed to the more established local history 
museum, in some ways more synonymous with ‘folk life’. Generally their interpretation focuses 
on establishing links between the past and the present, hopefully to enhance comprehension of 
Current situations, but Paine (ibid.) points out that the need for such museums seems to grow as 
society changes faster, suggesting the creation of an escapist past. 

Whether such museums are adaptable to inclusion in a national framework in the UK is 
debatable, and there has been little enthusiasm to date for a British SAMDOK enterprise. In 
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Scotland, as a result of a 1986 seminar, the initiative was taken to form a core group of museums 
to implement a “Scottish SAMDOK’, but concreting the plan has so far proved no more than an 
ideal (Shaw, 1987: 2). 

Not only does the diversity of the museum system make it harder to introduce a national 
plan here than in Sweden or Hungary, where a similar project has been tried (Szikossy, 1983), but 
British society is much larger and more diverse. For instance, the approach has been rejected in 
Bradford because the city has ‘...forty or fifty distinct ethnic groups, each having internal 
variations in social and economic status, attitudes, etc.’ (Bickley, 1987: 1). Even for Swedish 
society some aspects of SAMDOK’s approach have proved over ambitious (Rubenstein, 1985). 
Its influence on British activities is probably best limited to the aid it has given already to the 
development of philosophical justifications for contemporary ‘collecting’, rather than using it as 
a practical model for future approaches. 

It may be that it is more relevant to develop regional policies, but these highlight yet 
another problem which has taxed curators in their attempts to introduce recent history into 
museums, if they are to be anything more than simple geographical liaison: that is, as the pace of 
change quickens, so regional patterns are disappearing fast, for example, under the influence of 
mass production. Thus Dawson concludes ‘Modern material culture is...much more homogene- 
ous so that, for a local museum, it is more difficult to collect material that relates to its area’ 
(1987: 1). 

It can be said that concer for this disappearing regionalism is one rationale for the 
existence of local history museums in the first place, as shown by the concentration of their 
collecting policies on items made or used locally. This reveals that the practice of restricting 
policies to one area has a significance beyond that of providing a tangible limit to a potentially 
vast subject. In particular, emphasis on locally-made, as opposed to locally-bought or -used, items 
seems to suggest the desire to preserve a regional identity that no longer exists because 
“Manufacturing industries associated with a particular area are often being replaced with service 
industries organised at a national or international level’ (Watson, 1987: 2). 

The acceptance of such trends, or a genuine desire to update collections, may force 
museums to review their current parochialism, to be able to act in co-operation, along the lines 
suggested by Middleton, and hence cope with the size of twentieth century life, rather than restrict 
themselves in ways which may no longer be relevant. Specific local changes will still need to be 
recorded but there is a strong case for ‘centralisation’ within a manageable region, to facilitate 
liaison and make best use of available resources. The formation of county museum services and 
county consultative committees will facilitate this development, as would the successful 
implementation of the Scottish initiative. 

Such centralisation would also help form links between local societies and in this way the 
move towards collecting, and using, recent history could be seen as a part of the current stress on 
the role of the museum as a community facility. Veillard (1978: 40) believes the history museum’s 
concer with the present day helps make it a friendlier place, and to break down the traditional 
image of concentration on a distant past. Thus, “Any local history museum that does not collect 
recent material is going to find itself becoming less and less relevant to its existing clientele who 
find it strange that collections cease at some vague date earlier in the century’ (Jones, 1987: 2). 

As with the need to identify the ‘typical’, it may be more honest to accept that ‘regionalism’ 
cannot be carried forward into the contemporary: new trends may need to be accounted for, such 
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as the ‘North/South Divide’. 

Establishing a methodology for both how to acquire and what to acquire needs co- 
operation, both to discuss the results of experiment and to take into account the activities of other 
local museums or alternative organisations within a given region. It must not neglect considera- 
tion of the future role of private collectors of the twentieth century (Davies, 1985: 28). 


Cause or effect? Uses of twentieth century collections 


Veillard (1978) points out that methodology is desirable, not only to govern how one acquires 
material and to aid the decision making process, but that also its implied objectivity helps ensure 
authenticity in display. 

The perceived problem of dealing with ‘contentious’ issues in museums has caused an 
almost total impasse in the past (with the notable exception of ‘neighbourhood’ or community 
museums which have tackled some of the themes social historians would like to see more widely 
interpreted). The twentieth century is not an easy period for tradition-bound museums to 
assimilate, partly because so much of it is still within living memory, and also because “Essentially 
what we are faced with is a complicated historical legacy in which former strengths become 
weaknesses and remedies emerge as worse than the evils they were intended to cure’ 
(Marwick, 1982: 277). 

The fact that community museums dealing with ‘People’s History’ are increasing in 
number and popularity (with current developments in Hackney, Edinburgh, Sheffield and Hull) 
does suggest an emergent willingness to deal with these usually avoided topics. The Social 
History Curators Group 1987 study week-end addressed the issue of conventionally ‘difficult’ 
subjects and their museum treatment, which indicates professional recognition of the dilemma 
and a co-operative attempt to counter it. Its title, “You Really Can’t Do That!’, neatly conveyed 
established attitudes to topics such as race, politics or religion in museum displays. 

As already noted, such interpretation marks a shift from the customary consideration of 
‘effects’ only towards a concern with social, economic or political trends as the causes of the state 
of society, past or contemporary. Parr (1972: 60) gives an example of how this change may be 
manifested in displays by using the electrical lamp to illustrate how it broke up the nightly family 
gathering round the oil lamp (by allowing them to illuminate, and disperse to, other parts of the 
house) rather than merely showing its technological triumph. It is concern to display, and explain, 
these changes at the heart of society that distinguishes the newer history museums from their 
predecessors. 

These museums are also identifiable by their common desire to provide a community 
service, which, as we have already seen, is usually defined as the communication of understand- 
ing regarding the ‘roots’ of the given area. The inclusion of very recent material in displays helps 
this process, for ‘By concentrating on the twentieth century...the museum is seen to be relating 
directly to the experiences of living residents and to their town’ (Mullins, 1985: 20). 

It is this linking of past and present to construct historical continuity that helps justify 
contemporary collecting and the active use of its fruits on display. Again the idea is not totally 
new. Pick (1938) proposed that it would be better to treat history as a recession from the current 
state of humanity than to trace its progression from the Stone Age (an idea taken up by the creator 
of the National Army Museum who wanted to confront the visitor with the present at the 
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beginning of the gallery, in order to emphasise the constancy of history [Drew, 1983: 5]). Geddes 
(1908) had a similar suggestion with his idea for inter-connecting galleries of the ‘Past’ and the 
‘Present’ that would be approachable from either side to encourage the sense of continuum 
incorporating ‘...complimentary perspectives, that of the past growing into the present, and that 
of the present interpreted by help of the past’ (Geddes, 1908: 373). 

This potential linkage also reveals itself in O’Neill’s stated reasoning for why the 
Springburn Museum, Glasgow, came into existence in 1984: ‘It did so because the sense of 
community which grew up around the heavy industry was threatened by large scale social, 
economic and environmental changes’ (1987: 5). This museum’s activities and displays indicate 
that they do not follow the usual pattern of evoking a comfy, nostalgic past as a museum escape 
from current troubles but rather they reflect “contemporary events in the community in order to 
give them recognition and to establish links between the museum and the present life of the area’ 
(ibid.: 7). 

In the process of such activity the museum is building its contemporary collections and 
records, as well as helping people to cope with rapid social change. It is interesting to note that 
O’Neill is philosophical about the continued need for such a museum in the future, as he believes 
this will diminish as the area ‘recovers’, thereby echoing Paine’s earlier point that such museums 
are needed more as society changes more dramatically. If this is so, it is even more important that 
other history museums take on the task of presenting an honest appraisal of history that, as well 
as displaying reconstructed former lifestyles for comparison with one’s own, depicts ‘decline’ 
alongside ‘success’ to illustrate reality and historical process. 

An example of the sort of displays social history museums could mount using contempo- 
rary material is given by Green who describes a gallery at the Smithsonian (devoted to costume) 
which ‘...not only shows high fashion and everyday clothes, it looks at conditions of garment 
workers and at how clothes were marketed through catalogues - and it finds photographs of real 
people really wearing them’ (Geddes-Brown, 1986: 31). The fact that the costume gallery at 
Wilberforce House Museum in Hull is interpreted to reflect an aspect of women’s history and that 
the exhibition, ‘A Stitch in Time’, at the Gunnersbury Park Museum focuses on the manufacturing 
and retail trades as well as style and clothes care indicates that at least in the presentation of 
costume this all-embracing exhibition concept is beginning to catch on in Britain. 

The presentation of all aspects of a particular reality was also adopted for Coventry 
Museum’s modern gallery, ‘Phoenix - Coventry’s Story’. Not only does it highlight the 
experiences of ordinary people but ‘Its major theme is Coventry’s regular cycle of growth and 
decline (hence the phoenix) from pre-history to the present. This makes the subject of local history 
relevant to Coventrians today, placing today’s problems in a historical and local framework’ 
(Mattingly, 1985: 18). It is to be hoped that these are the examples that history museums will in 
future emulate, in order to serve as very much needed counter-weights to the nostalgia business. 

Without coverage of the years since 1945 we arrive at the situation described by Green 
where ‘Instead of being presented as a continuum which begins yesterday, or even today, history 
is moved back to a safe distance. This time gap can act as a cordon sanitaire beyond which the 
_ past becomes slightly unreal and heavily misted with rose-tinted nostalgia’ (Green, 1985: 6). Parr 
also believes that museums tend to curtail their coverage with the times “...just sufficiently into 
the past to enter the flattering twilight of nostalgia’ (1972: 59). An analysis of Britain’s most 
popular ‘history’ museums suggests this ends in the 1920s, although some extend it to the 
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following decade or even life during the Second World War, but not into the fascinating and more 
relevant post-War years of reconstruction. As Bott (1986: 12) warns that the public can react with 
‘Romantic nostalgia’ when first confronted with the everyday objects of their own recent lives 
in the ‘special’ museum setting, the need for meaningful, constructive interpretation of the 
collections amassed in even more apparent. 

Cossons (1984) predicts that the whole of Britain could become one large open air museum 
that recreates some sort of fantasy past. Already Januszczak has questioned the accuracy of life 
as portrayed at Wigan Pier by asking “What kind of sophisticated museum double-talk enables 
a society to present an era of such abject misery, squalor, dirt, disease, exploitation, child cruelty 
in so rosy a light that it can be passed off fondly as the real Britain, occasional sadnesses and all?’ 
(1987: 9). As he goes on to point out, one rarely encounters coverage of the arrival of other cultures 
or the impact of unemployment, but rather a false encouragement of the idea that good values 
existed in the past which we have since lost. More recently Hewison (1987) has questioned the 
whole ‘Heritage Industry’, both on this point and the more insidious sapping of our future 
creativity that it represents (in his view). 

Whilst there may be sound economic reasons that justify pursuing such popular interpre- 
tations, (see Bloom and Powell, 1984, for the economic impact of new museum development), 
it is to be hoped that other history museums can react by seeking not only to broaden the base of 
the museum discipline, to cover the sort of themes already outlined, but also by countering such 
mythopoeic treatments of the past. 

As Kavanagh states (1983b: 140), although museums are aware of the problems of popular 
memory, they rarely act to counter its influence (as portrayed in film, theatre or literature) 
especially as their displays do become more stage managed. She points to the use of the results 
of bona fide research to overcome the temptation to the popular myth of our past, declaring 
‘History museums can no longer afford to deal in gross generalisations and easy answers’ 
(1983b: 141). 

If social historians use such research to continue to adapt the discipline to museums, in an 
honest and accurate attempt to relate the past to contemporary life, we may yet reach Schlereth’s 
ideal of history ‘...not as nostalgia, nationalism, or nativism, but as an accumulated record of past 
change which we use to fashion our strategies for coping with the present and future’ (1980: 255). 

It has been noted that ‘The past has been summoned to the rescue of the present 
(Januszczak, 1987: 9, quoting Hewison), but it now seems that the present should be summoned 
to the aid of the past. By tackling themes of relevance with evidence derived from a common 
methodology, contemporary ‘collecting’, and the subsequent portrayal of contemporary culture(s) 
in galleries, should ensure a future for history in museums. 


The way ahead 


It is evident that the treatment of the post-War period in social history museums requires not 
merely the updating of collections but also the broadening of curatorial perspectives in order to 
do justice to the material collected. Where a new type of analysis has been attempted, especially 
with a community focus, it seems to have been well received, and the problem remains largely 
with the lack of an established methodology which would encourage more museums to take up 
the challenge. The results so far need to be presented to convince both public and politicians of 
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the value, present and future, of the belief that history should indeed begin yesterday in museums. 

If contemporary collecting is the aim, the curator needs to broaden his/her perspectives 
further than one may initially suspect. It can be argued that if museums are prepared to represent 
the modern age in their ‘history’ collections, this must reflect the fact that modernism is now very 
much a part of the establishment, as opposed to continuing in opposition to it. Social history 
curators appear to be so innovative because museums tend to be retro-active, and are therefore 
usually well behind mainstream developments in historiography and:society generally. To justify 
fully a claim to be ‘contemporary collectors’, curators must not languish somewhere'th the years 
between the 1930s front parlour and the present, but must critically focus attention on current 
society as it really is. To do this an acknowledgement of post-modernism and the post-industrial 
age needs to be assimilated into the material selected for collections and thus chosen to survive. 

Just as natural history museums perhaps might more forcibly join in the ‘Battle for the 
Planet’, so social history museums might become more involved in mainstream issues, and thus 
attempt to meet some of the real needs of society. The “community museum’ has shown what can 
be achieved: ‘Collecting present day material may not be easy or straightforward, but it is always 
challenging and rewarding. We owe it to our respective communities to try’ (King, 1986: 11). 
Hopefully it will be the fulfilling of this social debt that characterises the future development and 
application of social history in museums. 
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The Bronze Age Occupation and Phoenician 
Foundation at Motya 


To Luigi Bernabo Brea on his 80th birthday* 


by GIOACCHINO FALSONE 


The traditional theory 


It has generally been accepted that on the arrival of the Phoenicians in Western Sicily, the. off- 
shore island of Motya was already occupied by earlier inhabitants, and that afterwards both the 
indigenous people and the newcomers lived peacefully side by side on the same site (Fig. 1). Such 
a view was first held by Joseph I. S. Whitaker (1921: 227-8) early this century when his pioneer 
excavations at Motya brought to light some scanty prehistoric, supposedly Neolithic, finds which 
he considered as evidence of a local Sicilian culture immediately preceding the Phoenician 
occupation in historic times. 

In spite of the more cautious position of B. Pace (1915: 445; 1935: 216), who only 
identified some remains of ‘primitive people’, possibly Neolithic, Whitaker’s view has survived 
over the years until today. John D. Evans, for instance, discussing the prehistoric pottery from the 
excavations of the 1960s undertaken by the British Expedition in Motya, believes that ‘it seems 
unlikely that they [ie. some pottery sherds] belong to a period earlier than that immediately 
preceding the Phoenician colonization’ (Evans, in Isserlin 1964: 121). I feel such a dating is 
questionable. As we shall see, however, Evans was correct in identifying two different ceramic 
groups and a very interesting sherd of the Middle Bronze Age Aeolian culture. 

The traditional theory has been restated in the recent Storia della Sicilia by Tusa (1979: 
148) and Bondi (1979: 174). The former is repeating views set out in his previous writings (Tusa, 
1973: 32). A far-reaching conclusion has been proposed by Bondi, who has suggested that some 
ceramic material from the tophet is derived from precedents in the Milazzes culture and this is 
regarded as evidence of continuous occupation from the Middle Bronze Age until the Phoenician 
foundation. 

Such an interpretation is untenable after a closer study of the material in question, which 
is reviewed on the following pages. 


* A draft of the present paper was read at the Third Conference of Italian Archaeology, held in Cambridge 

in January 1984. It is my privilege to dedicate it to Professor Luigi Bernabo Brea, former Soprintendente 

and keeper of the Syracuse National Museum, whose painstaking fieldwork in Eastern Sicily and the Aeolian 

islands has been one of the major achievements of modern prehistoric research in Italy and the Western 
Mediterranean as a whole. 
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Fig. 1 Map of Sicily. 


The prehistoric occupation: Whitaker’s finds 


The prehistoric finds from the early excavations at Motya are still kept in a case in the local 
Museum on the island, just as they were left by their excavator. Only a group of four sherds were 
considered by Whitaker (1921: 261-5, Fig. 42) to be in the Neolithic tradition. In fact they have 
linear incisions and punctuations that vaguely recall the Stentinello motifs. They are here 
illustrated in our line drawings at Fig. 2. Subsequently Signora Marconi Bovio re-interpreted 
these pieces as belonging to the Conca d’Oro culture of the Sicilian Chalcolithic and assigned one 
sherd with a dotted X motif to the Bell Beaker tradition of Western Sicily (Marconi Bovio, 1944: 
81; 1963: 99, 123). In my opinion both views are erroneous: two fragments (Fig. 2, a-b; Pl. Ib) 
are roof-tiles of fine green clay of the Punic period (6th-Sth century BC); a third with parallel 
grooving is typical of Roman Imperial times and must come from a late Roman villa identified 
in the Cappiddazzu region at Motya (Fig. 2, c). Similar tiles are common in rural sites of this period 
in Sicily and have been found in the area of Eraclea Minoa (Wilson, 1979; Wilson and Leonard, 
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Fig. 2 Tiles from Motya, earlier considered as prehistoric. Scale 1:3. (Drawn by C. Unwin.) 


1980: Fig. 16) and in the Belice Valley (unpublished). The fourth fragment is no longer to be found 
in the Museum. 

Whitaker (1921: Fig. 43) also published a curious clay object, which he interpreted as a 
prehistoric crucible. This resembles a flat rectangular tile, but is perforated like a strainer with 
regular rows of wide circular holes (Fig. 2, d; Pl. I, a). It is impossible to ascertain its original size, 
since it is broken on two sides. It was kept uncleaned in the Motya Museum in the same condition 
as it was found, covered with a thick layer of calcareous incrustation. After cleaning, the sherd 
showed a dark grey core with fine white grits, a hard texture and a greenish slip due to overfiring 
in the kiln. Such features. occur in the local pottery of the Punic period, so that we may assume 
that it is a Punic rather than a prehistoric artefact. This is also confirmed by a similar object found 
recently at Motya and associated with a black glazed juglet of the 5th century BC (Mozia VIII: 
40, Pl. 23). Moreover, we may certainly exclude the possibility that it is a crucible, since it does 
not show traces of slag or secondary burning on the surface. 

Some handmade kitchen ware was also regarded by Whitaker (1921: Fig. 44) as 
prehistoric. However, this is usually associated with Punic material from the early burial ground 
on the island and must belong to the early colonial period. The usual shapes are flat-bottomed 
cylindrical or truncated conical cooking-pots or pignatte with straight sides and a series of ledge 
handles or knobs around the rim (PI. IV, a, left; Pl. IV, b, right). We shall see below that similar 
pots have been found elsewhere at other Punic sites, indicating that this ware falls into the pottery 
tradition of the Punic culture in Sicily. 
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While none of the pottery discussed above is pre-Phoenician, other prehistoric artefacts 
were correctly identified as such (Whitaker, 1921: 262, Figs. 41, 43). However, since they were 
unstratified most of them cannot be precisely dated. There are a lot of spindle-whorls (Fig. 4, c- 
d), obsidian flakes and bone items. Most interesting is the flint industry (Fig. 3, a-d). It includes 
a fine long blade, a scraper and two arrowheads, one leaf-shaped and one barbed triangular, both 
with fine bifacial retouching. The latter may well belong to the Chalcolithic tradition if not 
actually to that period. Such arrowheads appear in Sicily in the late Neolithic and continue later 
(Bernabod Brea, 1957: 89). A date in the Chalcolithic period may also be suggested by a vessel 
published later, which is kept in the Syracuse Museum and is said to come from Motya (Tiné, 
1961: 131, Pl. VI:3). It is decorated with impressed motifs in the typical West Sicilian Conca 
d’Oro style; however, we cannot be absolutely sure of its provenance since no pottery in such a 
style has ever been found at Motya. 

Among the earlier finds kept in the Motya museum there are some other prehistoric objects 
still unpublished: a geometric terracotta figurine, lozenge-shaped, of uncertain date (Fig. 4, a), a 
bossed rim sherd of a large bowl (Fig. 4, b) and a conical foot of an hour-glass vessel (PI. I, d), 
which belong to the Grey Ware of the Bronze Age, to be discussed below. 

Apart from the latter unpublished finds we may conclude that even though they have been 
considered to be so until the present, most of the pottery artefacts from the early excavations at 
Motya are definitely not prehistoric. Only a few items are undoubtedly pre-Phoenician, amongst 
which the flint industry strongly suggests Chalcolithic occupation. Such an interpretation is 
corroborated by the possible evidence from the Syracuse vessel in the Conca d’Oro style. But, as 
both Whitaker (1921: 228) and Pace (1915: 445) reported, some of the artefacts now in the 
Museum came from Salina Infersa (or Contrada Tre Pini, a small prehistoric site on the opposite 
mainland coast), so we cannot be sure whether the Chalolithic remains discussed above are from 
Motya itself or from the surrounding district. 


The finds from recent fieldwork 


The recent excavations undertaken at Motya by various bodies in the last three decades have 
brought to light further scattered evidence of prehistoric occupation on the island. The distribution 
map (Fig. 5) shows the various find-spots. In most cases excavators have been led astray because 
they had to deal with isolated stray finds. The occurrence of homogeneous material in a sealed» 
context has been comparatively rare. Moreover, most of such finds show peculiar culture traits 
which could not be easily placed within the cultural sequence of Sicilian prehistory. I shall attempt 
here to prove that there existed a settlement of the Early and Middle Bronze Age, followed by a 
gap in occupation until the Phoenician foundation. 

The British expedition found scanty traces of prehistoric occupation both at the North and 
South Gates of the Punic city (Isserlin et al., 1964; Isserlin and du Plat Taylor, 1974). No clear 
pre-Phoenician structures, however, were found; and such finds as were made have not yet been 
fully published. Therefore we must rely upon the information given by the excavators in the 
preliminary report. 

At the North Gate the only clear context definitely assigned to a pre-Phoenician period was 
a black layer above virgin soil and below the foundations of a Punic shrine on the sea-shore. 
Unfortunately, it contained no finds apart from three wooden stakes still in situ, possibly 
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Fig. 3. Prehistoric flint industry from Motya. a-c, scale 1;1; d, scale 1:3. (Drawn by C. Unwin.) 
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Fig. 4. Prehistoric artefacts from Motya: (a) clay figurine; (b) bowl nm; (c-d) spindle whorls. Scale 1:2. 
(Drawn by C. Unwin.) 


belonging to a prehistoric structure, and a disturbed burial containing a fragmentary pot, a human 
tooth and the impression of a possible Naue II iron sword preserved in a marine concretion 
(Coldstream, 1964). 

Much more pottery was found in the South Gate excavation. Evans, in Isserlin et al. 
(1964), distinguished two ceramic classes: one grey-brown impasto, and one red-burnished. The 
first class, usually coarse and handmade, had sometimes a finer burnished surface finish and was 
considered just pre-Phoenician. Two types of handle were described (Fig. 7, e-f): one waisted 
vertical and one horizontal. According to Evans, the latter might have been influenced by Greek 
skyphoi. The major shapes of the finer red-burnished class were carinated bowls and a jar. In the 
report no illustrations are provided and it is not possible to ascertain whether such a ware is 
handmade or wheelmade: in the latter instance I would feel it is Phoenician rather than prehistoric 
pottery. As regards chronology, it was stated: “This clearly belongs to a tradition which goes back 
in Sicily to the Malpasso and Serraferlicchio of the Copper Age, though again its date is likely 
to be only just pre-Phoenician’ (Evans, in Isserlin et al., 1964: 123). 

Only one unstratified sherd from the South Gate was considered much earlier by the 
British scholar and was correctly assigned to the Middle Bronze Age (Isserlin et al, 1964: Pl. XIV, 
a). This is the handle of a jug decorated with a geometric design and punctuated filling, which 
Clearly belongs to the Milazzese style in the Aeolian islands (PL. I, c). 

More prehistoric pottery was found later by the Italian excavations at Motya. Some 
unstratified sherds came from the tophet area, among which were a few handles with a plano- 
convex section (Mozia I : 57; IT : 44-5; ITI : 19-23; IV : 33). The excavator and others (Bisi, 1970: 
152; Bondi, 1979) followed Evans’ idea of an indigenous occupation preceding the Phoenician 
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settlement, but connected this evidence to the Milazzese culture on the basis of the only sherd 
already described. 

In more recent years wider evidence has been collected in the north of the island. In 1972 
a rich group of prehistoric vessels was excavated in the fill of a rock-cut well (Mozia IX : 84-6, 
Fig. 8): it contained a globular cup with a high loop handle, an ovoid jar and several hour-glass 
vessels, which can be assigned to the Early Bronze Age (Fig. 6). Similar shapes occur in the 
repertoire of the matt-painted ware, which is diagnostic of the East-Sicilian Castelluccio culture 
in this period (Bernabo Brea, 1957: 94). The Motya hour-glass examples, however, are unpainted 
and only one is decorated with rough incised motifs (Fig. 6, d). 

In 1977-79 a large amount of prehistoric pottery was also found at Motya in Area K of our 
excavations for Palermo University (Falsone, 1980; Falsone et al., 1981). These finds were 
mostly fragmentary and came from a late level in which the prehistoric material was mixed with 
archaic Punic redeposited remains. The pottery, however, was homogeneous and for the first time 
showed several features which can without doubt be assigned to a Middle Bronze Age culture. 

In 1978 some impasto ware also appeared in a sounding inside a tower of the Punic city 
wall (Ciasca, 1979: 217). Below its foundations part of a round structure was uncovered, which 
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Fig. 5. Distribution map of prehistoric finds from Motya (circles = unstratified; triangles = stratified). 
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in my opinion may well be of prehistoric times. Finally, in the summer of 1982 some soundings 
were carried out by a member of our team in the area of the modern hamlet in the south-east of 
the island which produced the clearest evidence (still unpublished) of prehistoric occupation so 
far known at Motya (Fresina, pers. comm.). A thick layer above bedrock contained the stone 
foundations of a possible circular hut and a large quantity of Bronze Age pottery, including a bowl 
with a high homed handle typical of the Vallelunga culture. 

The pottery from Area K has been examined in detail (Spatafora, in Falsone, 1981: 893- 
907) and the importance of its main features is to be briefly stresssed here. Most striking is the 
occurrence of pedestal bowls with relief decoration in the Thapsos style, which is widespread in 
East Sicily in the Middle Bronze Age (Fig. 7, a-d). Among the other shapes there are ovoid jars 
or orcioli, one-handled carinated bowls and hour-glass vessels. Most of the pottery belongs to the 
grey-brown class identified by Evans and often has a mottled surface. Sometimes there may be 
a black and highly lustrous finish; sometimes a red-orange fabric is also present. Only the lower 
part of a flat-bottomed jar belongs to the red-burnished class (Spatafora, in Falsone 1981: no. 
103): this looks prehistoric rather than Phoenician but further evidence is needed to define this 
ware and its chronology. 

One more feature to be considered is the various types of handles, which are usually rigid 
and angular, often plano-convex and even squarish in section (PI. I, e-f). Waisted vertical as well 
as horizontal handles are quite common and are much earlier than was thought before. The latter 
type - which had been considered of possible Greek influence - occurs in the body of ovoid jars 
and below the rim of thick-walled bowls with or without pedestal. Middle Bronze Age examples 
are known at Thapsos and other sites in Eastern Sicily as well as at Ustica in the West (Orsi, 1895: 
Pi. V; Mannino, 1982: Fig. 5). 

In the light of this reasoning it follows that the Motya coarse pottery is to be assigned to 
the Sicilian Middle Bronze Age, if not earlier. The idea of an indigenous settlement dating to a 
pre-Phoenician Iron Age period must be abandoned. A means of synchronisation is given by the 
Milazzese sherd above described above. The unpublished finds from the British excavations - 
which I have been able to examine recently! - do not seem to change this picture and indeed fall 
in this chronological framework. Moreover, the burial from the North Gate belongs to this period 
as it contains a deep bowl with horizontal handles of the type discussed above (Fig. 7, e). If so, 
the associated impression of a metal sword must be reconsidered. If it is a sword it can be neither 
of Naue II type nor made of iron; it is not unlikely that it could have been a bronze artefact of not 
later than mid-13th century BC. According to some recent information (Isserlin, pers. comm.) 
Snodgrass (in Isserlin et al, 1964: 129), who had first proposed such an interpretation, is no longer 
sure of his earlier attribution. What else it could be it is difficult to say. One possible explanation 
may be suggested by the rust-like stains noticed in the marine concretion, which may have been 
the effects of iron-bearing soil. In any case, one should note the complete lack of findings which 
can be assigned with certainty to the Sicilian Late Bronze and Iron Ages: to my knowledge, there 
is SO far not a single item at Motya that can be connected to the well-known cultures of these 


' I am indebted to Professor B. S. J. Isserlin for allowing me to examine the late Miss Taylor’s text and 
drawings of the prehistoric ceramic corpus, which will appear in the final report (Volume II) of the British 
excavations at Motya. Miss Taylor dated such finds to the Late Bronze Age, but her evaluation needs revising 
on the basis of the various arguments discussed in the present paper. However, it is interesting to note how 
she assigned her pottery to an earlier period, and not to the Iron Age. 
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Fig. 6. | Bronze Age pottery from Motya. Scale 1:8. 


periods like Pantalica I-III and S. Angelo Muxaro. As a result an early Iron Age occupation at our 
site cannot be proved until further evidence is obtained. 

It is now possible to draw some broad conclusions for Motyan prehistory. A clear picture 
begins to emerge from the archaeological evidence just surveyed, which shows a continuous 
occupation in the Early Middle Bronze Age. Even though limited in number and mostly 
unstratified, the finds are scattered all over the site and suggest a rather extensive island settlement 
(map at Fig. 5). In the earlier period hour-glass vessels, bowls with elaborate handles and other 
features show strong links with the Vallelunga culture. Identified by Bernabo Brea (1954: 176; 
1957: 119), very little is known of this Early Bronze Age culture, which is contemporary with 
Castelluccio in south-eastern Sicily and Capo Graziano in the Aeolian islands. Besides the few 
coastal sites to the north of the Sicilian mainland like Tindari, Rodi and possibly Boccadifalco 
(Marconi Bovio, 1964; Cavalier, 1970), the evidence from Motya and Pantelleria (Tozzi, 1968) 
demonstrates that this cultural horizon was well established in the far west of Sicily. 

In the subsequent period the pottery style shows a continuous development from the earlier 
one, but marks the appearance of close typological similarities with the East Sicilian Thapsos 
culture of the Middle Bronze Age (Orsi, 1895; Voza, 1973). Again, up to the 1980s the almost 
complete absence of finds in the west of the island had been stressed for this period, and only a 
few settlements have been recently identified in the Belice Valley and at Ustica, the island north 
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of the Bay of Palermo (Falsone and Leonard, 1976; Mannino, 1982). An analogy may be finally 
made with the contemporary island settlement at Pantelleria, where there was continuous 
occupation in both periods, as at our site. The Milazzese sherd must be considered an import, 
pointing to an easterly trade route from the Aeolian islands. We may thus infer that Motya was 
already a maritime trading settlement in the Bronze Age. 


The Phoenician foundation 


A consensus of scholarly opinion places the foundation date of the Phoenician settlement at 
Motya in the second half of the 8th century BC (Isserlin and Taylor, 1974: 83; Tusa, 1979). This 
view was first expanded early in the century when a large series of cremation burials was 
uncovered in the early cemetery on the island (Pace, 1915; Whitaker, 1921: 227). Such tombs, 
even though carelessly dug, contained local Punic pottery often associated with Greek ceramic 
imports, mainly Protocorinthian and colonial wares in sub-geometric style. The foundation date 
of Motya is based on the latter imports, the earliest of which can be dated to about 720-710 BC 
(Coldstream, 1968: 388; 1977: 240): a skyphos in the late Thapsos style, Early Protocorinthian 
globular aryballoi and kotylai, two oinochoai of Greek Siceliot make. Some of these are illustrated 
here for the fist time (PI. II, a-d). The use of the cemetery continued throughout the 7th century 
BC. 

The chronological picture does not seem to have been changed by further excavations 
carried out in the last few decades. In the early cemetery about 180 burials have been excavated 
and confirm the previous dating from the late 8th century onwards (Cintas, 1964; Cintas and Jully, 
1980; Mozia VII : 34-81 and IX : 8-64; Ciasca, 1979). A particular group of sixteen tombs was 
without Greek imports and led the excavator to propose an even higher date than the others with 
EPC material and that the pottery from such tombs may have been brought from the Phoenician 
homeland by the newcomers (Mozia VII : 53, tombs 1-16). But this does not seem to be the case. 
The fabric, shape and decoration of this pottery all show strict similarities with the usual grave 
goods of the Motya cemetery and must be considered Punic local wares as well (PI. IV, a-c). No 
overall study of the ceramic sequence from the cemetery has so far been attempted. Furthermore, 
most of these tombs contain local imitations of imported prototypes, so a higher chronology 
cannot be supported. 

The late 8th century date for the arrival of the Phoenicians in Motya seems therefore more 
appropriate to the present writer. The other early finds from excavated areas apart from the 
cemetery are very rare and confirm this date. Again, the best evidence from the settlement still 
to be studied comes from recent soundings in the moder hamlet (Fresina, 1983): above the 
prehistoric level previously mentioned there was a thick layer of occupation debris associated 
with a high stone wall, and contemporary with the early cemetery. It contained an impressive 
amount of fine Red-Slip Ware in pure Phoenician tradition and Protocorinthian imports. 

The stratigraphic break between the Bronze Age level and the occupation of the early 
colonists strongly supports the idea of a gap in the Iron Age. 

The grave goods also give a broader idea of the nature of local production and the 
commercial dealings of the early Phoenician settlers. Luxury goods included jewellery and 
metalwork, a few faience and alabaster vessels, Egyptian and Egyptianising scarabs and amulets, 
which are so common in the early period of Phoenician enterprise in the western Mediterranean. 
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Fig. 7. | Bronze Age pottery from Motya. a-d, scale 1:3; e-f, scale 1:5. 
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Fig. 8. Bronze fibula of navicella_ type. Scale 1:1. (After Spatafora, 1978.) 


The local Punic pottery belongs to the usual repertoire of West-Phoenician sites (Pls. III, d, IV). 
One special class is the Red-Slip Ware, which has its origins in Iron Age Syria and Palestine. The 
egg-shaped jar of Canaanite tradition is also common. (For detailed discussion, see the current 
literature on this matter: Cintas, 1950; Bisi, 1970; Isserlin et al., 1964; Taylor, 1978; Mozia IX 
> 8 ff.) 

Apart from the presence of Greek fine wares, other imports from central Italy indicate 
Phoenician-Etruscan trade relations in this early period. Bucchero vases, mainly kantharoi and 
one kylix, have occasionally been found at Motya (Whitaker, 1921: 317; Mozia VII : 16; Ciasca, 
1979: Pl. 83, 3; Falsone et al., 1981: Fig. 11, no. 55). Such imports are quite common at Carthage 
from the late 7th century and have been found in North Africa and other regions of the western 
Punic world (MacIntosh Turfa, 1977; Gran Aymerich, 1983). However, some earlier artefacts 
from the Motya cemetery are so far unique (Fig. 8; Pl. III, a): a bronze fibula of navicella type 
(Spatafora, 1978) and two black impasto amphorae, as yet unidentified, with linear and/or spiral 
incised motifs (Mozia IX : tomb 82; Ciasca, 1979: Pl. 78, 3). Imitations of the latter type have also 
been found and were probably produced by local craftsmen (Pls. III, b, and IV, c: centre). Such 
amphorae are widespread in the Veii IIIA cemetery and other sites in Latium and southern Etruria 
from the late 8th century BC (Close Brooks, 1967; Zevi et al., 1975; 1976; Beijer, 1978); they 
were also imported in the same period at Pithecusae, the Euboean outpost in the bay of Naples, 
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where Levantine and Phoenician trade goods are quite common: among these there is a type of 
funerary jar of Near Eastern origin which is also known in the early tombs at Motya (Ridgway, 
1984: 78-80; here, Pl. II, d). 

The Etruscan route around 700 BC is also suggested by a faience situla bearing the 
cartouche of the Pharaoh Bocchoris (718-12 BC), which comes from Motya or the surrounding 
district: identical examples are known from Carthage and Tarquinii in southern Etruria (Cintas, 
1976: Pl. 75; Close Brooks, 1967). A scarab of the same Pharaoh is also known from Pithecusae 
(Ridgeway, 1984: 82). It therefore seems likely that one of the main reasons for the choice of 
Motya as a trading post in West Sicily was its position on the route to the Tyrrhenian sea and 
Etruria from North Africa. 


Relations with the indigenes 


Close contact must have existed between the Phoenician colonists and the local populations on 
the Sicilian mainland. The indigenes of West Sicily were the Elymians and their alliance with the 
Phoenicians is documented in the ancient records (Thucidides VI, 2). Mount Eryx near Motya was 
an Elymian stronghold and her ancient city wall still bears ashlar blocks with masons’ marks 
carved according to the Phoenician alphabet (Salinas, 1883; Amadasi, 1967: 58). Moreover, the 
sanctuary of Ashtart/Venus Erucina was well known in antiquity and proves the spread of 
Phoenician cults inland (Moscati, 1968). Exchange activities must have been quite intensive from 
the early period: Phoenician prestige goods must have reached the Elymian hinterland, and 
agricultural products from the fertile hills and plains of the western region been exchanged at the 
coastal settlements. 

The archaeological evidence for such interaction is unfortunately still elusive, especially 
in the early period. The reason is due to the present state of research: no indigenous Iron Age site 
of the 8th-7th century BC has ever been thoroughly investigated in West Sicily. The material 
culture we know consists mainly of painted and impressed pottery in geometric style from Segesta 
and other sites (Tusa, 1968; Galinsky, 1969: 63 ff). The only excavated sites which have recently 
produced some architecture are Poggioreale and perhaps Selinus just before the Greek foundation 
(Falsone and Leonard, 1976; 1980; Rallo, 1982). Most modern scholars have been almost 
obsessed by the question of the origins of the Elymians. In my opinion this is an open but minor 
problem as long as the function and structure of a society remain obscure as well as the cultural 
impact of foreign newcomers. What is apparent, however, is that the western indigenous 
communities - as elsewhere in Sicily - soon became hellenised rather than “phoenicianised’. 

No Phoenician imports from the time of western colonisation ever seem to have been 
found in the Sicilian mainland. Outside the Elymian region, in the south-west of the island, S. 
Angelo Muxaro is the only site which has produced some evidence, including a bull-bowl and 
golden jewellery with Orientalising motifs: according to the most recent criticsm, however, these 
have to be considered as local versions of Phoenician prototypes (Pace, 1954; Barnett, 1974; 

Culican, 1982; contra, Vagnetti, 1972). A special class of oinochoax from the same site was 
thought possibly to be of Cypriot or Cypro-Phoenician influence, but this opinion has been 
convincingly questioned (Taylour, 1958: 76; Fatta, 1983: 120). Bernabo Brea’s idea of possible 
Phoenician influence at a pre-colonial time in the Iron Age cultures of East Sicily has also recently 
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been questioned (Bernabd Brea, 1965; Leighton, 1981). In this region true Levantine imports do 
occasionally occur in the early levels of the Greek colonies on the coast. At Syracuse and Zancle, 
scarabs, two-spouted lamps and some red-slip ware have been found (Orsi, 1895: 116; Bacci, 
1978: 101; Pelagatti, 1978: 130): such finds, however, are scanty in comparison with the evidence 
of Greek imports at Motya. 

Tuming back to the initial question of the possible presence of indigenes at Motya itself, 
we have already shown that there is no trace of an Iron Age occupation preceding Phoenician 
colonisation. It is, moreover, still necessary to review whether indigenous residents eventually 
arrived at our site after the Phoenician foundation in the late eighth century BC. This is quite 
possible, but the archaeological evidence in support of this hypothesis is not, so far, conclusive. 
In this regard we must distinguish between the actual imports from the indigenous domain, and 
possible influences visible in the local material culture. As we shall see, the latter have been 
largely discussed, whereas the imports have been somewhat neglected. 

Some imported brown-painted pottery in the indigenous geometric style has been found 
in occupation contexts of around 7th-6th century BC and even in the tophet. The usual shapes are 
large-handled bowls and kraters with pendent rims, juglets, oimochoai, globular amphorae and 
many body sherds (Mozia I-IX, passim). The painted decoration consists of straight and wavy 
bands, groups of short lines on the rim and handles, panel compartments, etc. This pottery style 
is widespread in Sicily from the eighth century onwards and most probably comes from the 
neighbouring Elymian region. The same source is suggested from a few sherds with impressed 
decoration (Mozia VIII : Pl. XXX: c). 

Besides the imports, two different ceramic classes from Motya have been connected with 
indigenes. One is the handmade kitchen ware previously regarded as Neolithic. This coarse ware 
occurs frequently in the early burials and in the tophet and certainly had a specialised function. 
Besides the straight-sided pignatte described above, other shapes are also known: mainly one- 
handled cooking-pots, with ledge-handles, knobs and even spouts on the rim (PI. IV, a, left; b, c, 
right). Some authors have considered this ware of Sicilian prehistoric tradition and therefore as 
evidence of a continuous indigenous cultural presence on the island (Ciasca, in Mozia IT : 44; Bisi, 
1970: 152). This might be true, if there had existed an earlier settlement at the arrival of the 
Phoenicians. 

A different explanation can be proposed. The primitive-looking impasto ware later 
became a standard product in the Punic sphere of Sicily: it has been noticed, in fact, that it is quite 
common at other later sites like Panormus, Solus and Lilibaeum (Bisi, 1970: 153). On the other 
hand, even though handmade cooking-pots with ledge handles are known from some indigenous 
sites, this particular ware does not seem to appear in the Elymian pottery repertoire, though this 
may be due simply to lack of evidence. 

Moreover, the Motya kitchen ware is completely absent in the Iron Age pottery of Syria 
and Palestine. This applies to the coastal cities of the Levant, with some possible exceptions. We 
may notice, in fact, that a similar ware both in shape and crude workmanship is quite common 
at Tell el-Kheleifeh in the Gulf of Aqabah (Amiran, 1970: 300). This Iron Age site has been 
traditionally identified with Ezion-Geber, which was the harbour for Solomon’s ‘ships of 
Tarshish’ (J Kings 10: 22) and the gateway to Africa and the Indian Ocean for the Levantine 
merchants in search of Oriental luxury goods (Glueck, 1940: 89-113; Aharoni, 1967: 15; Flinder, 
1977). The site was certainly well-known to Phoenician mariners, as even in the later Persian 
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period a large quantity of Attic ware and Phoenician ostraca have been found there (Glueck, 
1965). This striking similarity does not necessarily mean that the Ezion-Geber impasto ware is 
the Near Eastern prototype for Motya, even though ideas for artefacts did travel from East to West; 
but a similar cultural-technological phenomenon may have happened in a border country in the 
East away from metropolitan centres, as well as in a frontier outpost in the West, where a merchant 
economy was predominant and a similar form of society may have developed. In the early colonial 
period Motya was an unwalled settlement, where local potters fashioned primitive handmade 
cooking-pots side by side with wheelmade wares evidently to satisfy the demands of the initial 
community. 

The second ceramic class of possible indigenous influence at Motya includes a large group 
of funerary jars, which show painted geometric patterns arranged in a sequence of panel 
subdivisions and metopal compartments (Pl. III, d). Such jars are known from both the early 
cemetery and the tophet at Motya and form what may be defined here as the ‘Punic Geometric 
Style’. In fact, similar painted motifs and shapes also occur in the pottery of the early level of the 
tophet of the precinct of Tanit at Carthage (Harden, 1937: Fig. 3; Cintas, 1970: Pls. 17, 34). This 
analogy was first noted by Pace (1917: 598) and later by Culican (1960: 47-9), who suggested that 
the common source for the Motya and Carthage wares was the local geometric pottery of south- 
easter Sicily - the so-called ‘Siculan Geometric’. This style doubtless derives from the Greek 
Geometric pottery, but the extent of its distribution, development and chronology have caused a 
lengthy debate among scholars (Akestrém, 1943: 28 ff; Villard and Vallet, 1956). Bisi (1967; 
1968; 1970: 146-50), in examining the Motyan painted style, stressed differences rather than 
similarities with the indigenous Sicilian pottery suggesting Greek Geometric pottery as a possible 
prototype for the Punic painted ware. Later on, Cintas (Bisi, 1970: 378) denied the Siculan 
connection and argued for an eastern origin of the Motya and Carthage painted style on the basis 
of Cypriot and Levantine parallels. While there may be an element of truth in this, ie. some of the 
Carthage painted jars may be linked with pottery prototypes from the East Mediterranean, I would 
argue that other examples show a close affinity with Motya and consequently with the Siculan 
Geometric. This latter style is also typical of the West-Sicilian Elymian region whence, as shown 
above, the imports found at Motya most probably came. If so, it seems more reasonable to accept 
Pace’s and Culican’s idea that the painted Punic style originated at Motya whence it spread to 
Carthage and North Africa. However, it should be understood that the source of origin of this 
pottery style was ‘Elymian’ rather than Siculan Geometric. 

This leads us to discuss a further implication. If it is unlikely that local Punic potters at 
Motya - in addition to their own Oriental repertoire - were imitating particular ceramic forms in 
a foreign tradition, it is quite possible that such wares as the painted Geometric jars and the 
primitive cooking-pots were manufactured in the typical local clay by indigenous craftsmen 
resident on the island. Rather than a pre-existing indigenous substratum or an underlying 
tradition, this would imply a different cultural impact in which a minor ethnic group may have 
merged with the newcomers/founders of the new settlement. In other words some kind of 
synoecism may have taken place in early times at Motya among indigenes and Phoenician 
- colonists. 
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Conclusion 


In recent times the importance of island archaeology has often been stressed (Evans, 1977), and 
the site of Motya provides a good example. Sheltered in a land-locked bay, surrounded by a 
lagoon, this small island was an ideal trading post at the time of Phoenician expansion in the 
Western Mediterranean. In this period its economy was based on maritime trade and exchange: 
close contacts undoubtedly existed with both indigenes and Greek colonists on the Sicilian 
mainland, the western Punic world and North Africa, and even the Tyrrhenian sea and Central 
Italy. 

Due to scanty archaeological evidence, the prehistoric period is obscure. However, we 
may infer by analogy that - even though in a different historical situation - the Early/Middle 
Bronze Age settlement at Motya may have played a role similar to that of the Iron Age period just 
described, ie. a base for sea-land exchange. At this time, when the Eastern coast of Sicily and 
southern Italy fell under Mycenaean control, the material culture shows trade routes and close 
relations with other islands of West and North Sicily such as Pantelleria and Ustica and as far east 
as the Aeolian islands. 
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Abstract 


The traditional view that the Phoenicians found the island of Motya already inhabited by local 
people, and that they settled among them, is challenged. The prehistoric material from both the 
early and more recent excavations appears to date from the Chalcolithic to the Middle Bronze 
Age, but there is nothing clearly ascribable to the pre-Phoenician Iron Age so far. Some of the 
finds clearly indicate that Motya was already a maritime trading settlement in these early periods, 
however, since they include imports from the Lipari islands and other parts of Sicily. The first 
Phoenicians seem to have arrived not before the late 8th century BC, attracted probably by the 
position of Motya on the route to Etruria. Evidence of links with the indigenous peoples of Sicily 
is, however, limited, and it is suggested that a type of coarse ware commonly found in Motya, and 
often thought to be a product of the indigenous population, is really Punic, as it does not occur 
in the Elymian sites, but has similarities with coarse wares from some sites in the Levant. 
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Pl. I. Motya Museum. (a) perforated clay object; (b) tile fragment with impressed decoration; (c) Milazzese 
handle; (d) lower half of hour-glass vessel. 
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Pl. II. Motya Museum. Greek and siceliot imports from the early cemetery. (a) EPC globular aryballos; (b) 
globular oinochoe; (c-d) Late Thapsos and Protocorinthian skyphoi. 
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Pl. If. | Motya Museum. Pottery from the early cemetery. (a) impasto amphora of spiral type 
central Italy; (b) local imitation; (c) amphora with painted design; (d) Punic jar. 
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Motya Museum. Tomb groups from the early cemetery. 
(a) Tomb 25, from left: handmade cooking-pot, red-slip jug, Protocormthian skyphos; 
(b) Tomb 28: trefoil and mushroom-lip jugs, cooking pot; 

(c) Tomb 11: juglet, local imitation of spiral amphora, wheelmade cooking-pot. 
(Courtesy of National Museum, Palermo.) 
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Notes on Later Arretine and ‘North Italian’ 
Plain Sigillata Supply 


by RAJKA MAKJANIC 


Introduction 


Beginning in the last decades of the first century BC and throughout the next century, the Roman 
provinces of Noricum, Pannonia and Dalmatia received red sigillata vessels produced in North 
Italy and Arezzo. Although the importation of sigillata began and ended in different places at 
different times, the ware itself seems to represent a coherent industry. 

The study of potters’ stamps, shapes and fabrics (where possible) from different sites 
spread over the north and east of production centres may shed more light on the ‘patterns of 
supply’. The comparison between sites of different features and geographical locations allows the 
question of the character of the industries to be posed. Thus the sigillata will here be considered 
in a wider context than that of its presence or absence at individual sites and their individual 
history and economy. 

The complete picture is much obscured by the limited amount of published material, as 
well as by the quality of available information. The major obstacle is that the sigillata from North 
Italy has not yet been published satisfactorily, and the location of the actual workshops (except 
for Arezzo) is not known. However, some work on the interpretation of quite complicated sigillata 
supplies to the sites in north-east Italy has been done recently (Righini, 1970: 285; Scotti Maselli, 
1980: 175), but there remains much to be done on Italian soil. The latest volume of Atlante delle 
forme ceramiche devotes a chapter to North Italian sigillata production. It offers a useful 
introduction to the problems, to the pottery types and their distribution but, being written for an 
encyclopaedia, it stops short of a fully-detailed analysis. 

This paper is concerned with sites, mostly outside Italy, from which the sigillata has been 
published. The basis for the study is the sigillata from Sisak in Pannonia. 


The wares (Figs. 1 and 2) 


It is generally accepted that the areas immediately to the north and east of North Italy received 
sigillata in the first century from two areas: Arezzo, and a number of smaller workshops, usually 
referred to as ‘North Italian’ or ‘Po Valley’ workshops. 

Although the moulded Arretine ware is well known, these particular regions did not import 
the moulded, but only plain Arretine ware. The moulded vessels, if they do appear, are almost 
always from North Italian workshops. However, most sigillata - and on some sites there were only 
one or two moulded vessels recorded - is plain. Where there is decoration, it is applied (Auflagen 
Ware), while the latest sigillata from Italy to find its way eastwards bears barbotine decoration 
_ (Drag. 35 and 36). 


wh 
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Bi B2 


D 
Fig. 1 Major vessel-types produced by North Italian (B-D) and Arretine (A) groups of potters. 
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Fig. 2 Approximate working and exporting periods of groups A-D. 


Today it is possible, due to the detailed publication of the material from the Magdalensberg, 
to distinguish several groups of potteries whose productions are different according to size, time, 
areas of distribution and probably to their location in North Italy: 


GROUP A. The best known and most easily identified on the basis of fabric are the Arretine 
potters. Two groups of Arretine potters exported to the areas in question. (NOTE: The maps show 
only selected potters from usually wider groups. The basis for the groups is mainly the workshops 
present in Ljubljana and Sisak.) 

Group Al (Fig. 3, dots) consists of large mostly Tiberian-Claudian workshops whose 
products reached all sites in the Empire where Arretine has been found (for the distribution of the 
L. Gellius workshop see Zabehlicky Scheffenegger, 1982). 

Group A2 (Fig. 3, triangles) can be dated to a period slightly later than Al. The workshops 
are smaller, did not reach Spain or the Middle East, but they concentrated on the line of the Tiber 
extending towards central North Africa. It is also found on some sites in Pannonia. 


GROUPS B, C and D are three North Italian/Po Valley groups of workshops. The distinction 
between them is not only possible on the basis of different fabric-groups, but also according to 
specific distribution areas and preferences in shapes and decoration. 


Group B1 (Fig. 4, triangles). These are the earliest red sigillata products to reach the areas 
outside Italy. The workshops are small with limited production; they produced mostly Service I 
shapes and are rare even in North Italy. 
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Fig. 3 Distribution of Arretine stamps from groups Al and A2.* 
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Fig. 4 Distribution of stamps from ‘Adriatic’ groups B1 and B2.* 
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Fig. 5 Distribution of stamps from group C. * 


Group B2 (Fig. 4, dots) may also be referred to as the ‘Adriatic’ group, due to the large 
concentration in the Bologna-Rimini region, which suggests the actual source. It has a much wider 
distribution; the range of products varies from Service I to Service II shapes, which seem to have 
been in simultaneous production. The presence of the same stamp-types on both sets of shapes 
suggests this (cf. Hilarus). The stamps are always rectangular. The period of production is 
probably from 15 BC to AD 10/15, although some continue after AD 15 (Solo, for example 
stamped also in planta pedis). 


GROUP C (Fig. 5) can be dated to Tiberius. It can be recognised by the following features: the 
stamps are always in planta pedis, the characteristic products are plates/platters with quarter- 
round mouldings, hemispherical cups, and cups Ha 15. They are never decorated and the quality 
is often bad. This group has already been defined by Mikl Curk (1977: 83). The distribution area 
is limited to the upper Adriatic, the Dalmatian coast, the Magdalensberg and to some sites in 
southern Pannonia. The shapes and the lack of the (applied) decoration on this ware show that the 
potters in question diverged from their Arretine contemporaries - their products are much simpler 
and of a lesser quality. 

Groups here identified as B and C are workshops usually referred to as having porous 
_ fabric (on the Magdalensberg identified as ‘Fabrikat B’). It is probable that all were in production 
in the same, Rimini-Bologna area, and that they represent succeeding generations of potters. 


*Open symbols indicate that only one workshop is represented. 
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Fig. 6 Distribution of stamps from group D. 


GROUP D (Fig. 6) or LMV-group are potteries whose wares reach Pannonia and Noricum at the 
latest date. At the same time they are the first to reach northern Pannonia and places along the 
Danube in Moesia, such as Singidunum. The group centred around the L.Mag.Vir. workshop, 
apparently the leading one. The stamps are always in planta pedis, the names are usually short, 
three letter, abbreviations. The peak of production (or export) is in the Flavian period (although 
LMV himself started before AD 45). The ware is lacking in the Bologna-Rimini region, and the 
difference from groups B and C is noticeable in almost every characteristic of the ware: the LMV 
products show the closest ties with the Arretine ware, which is not only obvious in very similar 
fabric (see also Carnuntum: Griinewald, 1983: 11), but also in shapes, ie plates with vertical rims 
and applied ornaments, and cylindrical cups (Drag. 4). 

The distribution map shows a heavy concentration around Locarno, which led to the 
assumption that the workshops were somewhere in that region (Mazzeo Saracino, 1986: 186). 
Further, the LMV-group exports in and around Aquileia, to Raetia, Noricum, Pannonia and to 
Moesia. 


Relation between Arretine (group A) and North Italian (groups B, C and D) at different sites 


At all sites outside Italy the number of stamps of the North Italian (B-D) groups is greater than 
the number of Arretine stamps. The following figures show how many times the number of stamps 
of the B, C and D groups is greater than Arretine. The number in brackets is the total number of 
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identifiable workshops found (based on stamp finds only): 


Sisak 1.46 (37) Aquileia 3.4 (182) Osor 6.25 (25) 
Cividale 1.70 (16) Magdalensberg 7.00 (201) 
Sirmium 1.85 (20) Ljubljana 7.00 (70) 
Ptuj 2.50 (21) Tessin 780 (39) 


The two groupings of sites obtained show a very nice clustering: the Pannonian sites (with the 
exception of Cividale) exhibit a heavier presence of Arretine workshops than the other group. 
Aquileia, as the generally accepted distribution and trading centre, stands somewhere between 
both groups. This picture is confirmed by Carnuntum, where the number of actual stamps found 
is too small to draw conclusions but where the sherds are divided on basis of fabric. The number 
of North Italian sherds is 2.48 times greater than those made in Arezzo. It clearly places 
Carnuntum in the first group of sites. 

The predominance of North Italian groups at the Magdalensberg, Ljubljana and Osor is 
no doubt due to the impact of group C on these sites. The failure of group C in Pannonian markets, 
on the other hand, is most probably the consequence of the growing interest of Arretine producers 
in that particular region. By the time of Tiberius, when group C was active, large Arretine 
workshops such as Gellius, Perennius and Avillius seem to discover Pannonian markets, thus 
pushing to one side the poorer products of group C. This can be observed in Sisak, where Adriatic 
group B is quite significant for the period 15 BC to AD 15; but once the Arretine ware begins to 
flow in (c.AD 10), group C products are scarce. The other example is Ptuj. A regular sigillata 
supply to Ptuj started in the years AD15/20, and most of the early ware is totally dominated by 
the LMV-group. 

It may be concluded that the difference in the respective quantities of Arretine and North 
Italian ware between Pannonian sites and the sites falling within the immediate area of influence 
of Aquileia (the Magdalensberg, Osor, Ljubljana) derives from different contemporary patterns 
of distribution and is not merely a temporal difference. 


The flow of Italian sigillata exports 


Taking into account all Italian sigillata found on different sites, ie. groups A to D together, graphs 
were made which show the percentages of sigillata to cover the whole time during which Italian 
sigillata can be traced. To show the rise and fall in time, it was possible to use all the sherds found 
on each site (Fig. 7). 

Although the sites are widely spread and their beginning and ending dates are different, 
the pattern seems to be quite uniform: the small peak during the first decade of the first century 
is noted in Aquileia, Sirmium and Sisak. Magdalensberg, on the other hand, has a distinct drop 
at the same time (due to the disturbances on the site?). The next ten years are marked by falls in 
Sirmium and Sisak and a rise on the Magdalensberg and in Ljubljana. About AD 20 all sites, 
except Aquileia and Tessin, reach their peaks. This is due to the Gellius and other Arretine potters 
_ who, by that time, turn to the east. 

The period AD 25-35 is one of stagnation in Aquileia, Sirmium and Ptuj, while Tessin and 
Sisak show a slight drop. On the Magdalensberg and in Ljubljana this is the time of considerable 
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Fig. 8 Location map. 


fall in imports. After AD 45, unfortunately, the occupation of the Magdalensberg comes to an end, 
and with it the most reliable source of dated information. Thus the dates for the second half of the 
first century are not very clear. The peak in the Flavian period at all sites that continues is due to 
the LMV-group, although the dating for the group is uncertain (cf. Fig. 2). The too long a period 
of time during which it is dated is clearly shown on the graphs. 

Rather than exhibiting a unified importation pattern from one source, the graphs show 
different groups of potteries which worked at different times and with different intensities. Thus 
the peak in the last decade of the first century BC and the beginning of the first century AD reflects 
the expansion of Adriatic group B. The end of their production is marked by a fall in the period 
AD 10-15, when group C had not yet established itself except in Aquileia, and the Arretine 
expansion eastwards was just starting. The simultaneous peak around AD 20 shows the blooming 
of Italian sigillata exports, never to be reached again. 

Although the more or less uniform picture obtained both by the study of stamps and flows 
of imports makes it very tempting to see patterns and economic laws, in this particular instance 
such an approach is very problematical. Just one look at the numbers of pots/sherds in question 
shows that the actual amounts of Italian sigillata on sites outside Italy are almost token ones. 

The biggest find so far is the Magdalensberg - a site which has been extensively excavated 

and which yielded shops, houses and warehouses; it was the biggest trading post in Noricum, no 
- doubt serving a much wider area, a trading centre of international importance (cf. Schindler and 
Scheffenegger, 1977: 348). The sigillata imports date from the time of the black sigillata 
production to around AD 45. However, so far, this important site has produced only about 3500 
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rims and 1500 stamps (plus a couple of hundred of flagons) of red sigillata, amounting to about 
70 vessels per year. 

The other important sites are the Tessin and Ljubljana cemeteries. Until the publication 
of the Magdalensberg they represented the basis for study of all the North Italian/later Arretine 
plain sigillata. The actual numbers of pots found in Tessin and Ljubljana, however, only amount 
to 152 and 304 respectively. 

At the Hungarian site of Zalalévé, where the excavations lasted for eight years, only 326 
very small sherds of Italian sigillata have been found. Similarly, the number of Italian sherds from 
the ‘Schutthiigel’ of the earliest phase of the Carnuntum fort is ony 162. 

It is now clear that the date at which the introduction of sigillata to southern Pannonia 
begins is at least 30 years earlier than has generally been thought. The early sigillata (even black 
sigillata) comes from sites of a distinctly civilian character (for north-western Yugoslavia see 
Mikl Curk, 1973). The non-military markets are also confirmed by the presence of late Augustan/ 
early Tiberian ware at the La Téne settlement in Osijek (Roman Mursa) in south-east Pannonia 
(Bulat, 1977: T.viii-x). 

Small amounts of Italian sigillata, as well as early ware at civil settlements in northern 
Yugoslavia, suggest, in contrast to the generally accepted theory that it was the Roman army that 
introduced the ware to Dalmatia and Pannonia, small scale trading anticipated major troop 
movements to the area. 


ABSTRACT 


The amounts of plain sigillata pottery from three ‘North Italian’ groups found at various sites in 
Noricum, Pannonia and Dalmatia are compared with the quantity of Arretine ware from the same 
sites. The variation in the flow of this material through the first century AD is then studied. 
Amounts of material of all groups found are small. It is concluded that the evidence suggests that 
small scale trading was responsible for the introduction of this pottery, rather than the presence 
of the Roman Army, as is usually thought. 
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‘Incised’ or ‘Beaker’ Wares in the Balearic 
Islands? 


by CELIA TOPP 


Thirty-four years ago Alberto del Castillo (1954: 5) stated that the vital question concerning 
Beakers was whether they constituted a culture per se or whether they represented an isolated 
cultural phenomenon which appeared, or was incorporated into other distinct cultures. Around 
the same time Margaret Smith (1953: 103) considered that ‘Beakers passed along as fashion 
directed between groups whose connections were already adequately attested’. Childe (1957: 
309) also, although asserting that Bell Beakers were obtrusive in southern France, nevertheless 
wondered ‘precisely what is to be attributed to newcomers and what to the earlier neolithic and 
mesolithic groups’. 

The above remarks were echoed some years later by David Clarke (1968: 233): ‘Unfor- 
tunately, Beakers have tended to be abstracted both from their overall contextual range and from 
their associations’. Barfield (1977: 28) speculates ‘how far do the Beakers on any particular site 
represent either an integral, indigenous or an intrusive element in the cultural context to which 
they can be attributed?’. Harrison (1977: 6) sees ‘no need for hectic culture change such as 
watriors, nomads, traders, missionaries and the like’. Furthermore he sees some Beakers as 
‘locally made in quantity and used as the preferred form of luxury pottery’ (1977: 8). Colin 
Burgess (1976: 314) urges that Beakers be looked at afresh ‘as a gloss on existing communities 
rather than as pots of a separate political unit’. He considers them for the greater number ‘as part 
of an exotic assemblage acquired and adapted [writer’s italics] by indigenous communities’ 
(1976: 313), and further adds that ‘if the Beaker is regarded as just another vessel used by local 
societies alongside their native wares there is no need for postulation of complex social and 
political relationships’ (1976: 314). 

Now that the concept of ‘the Beaker package’ has gained almost universal recognition and 
the Beaker Folk have joined company, either in Daniel’s charnel house (1984: 69), or in some 
Outer-spaced limbo, with the megalithic missionaries, the Children of the Sun, the Eastern 
Mediterranean colonists, the metal prospectors, etc., it appears appropriate to attempt a restricted 
local reconsideration of ‘The Beaker Phenomenon’. Andrew Lawson (1982: 3, 4) remarks that 
‘both in Late Neolithic and Beaker contexts in Britain a change related to the new ceramic 
tradition is not obvious’. Mentioning different British ceramic styles he continues: ‘All these pots 
demonstrate the cultural continuum from the Neolithic to the full Bronze Age. These pots could 

be the work of different groups in the same community, different phases of the same community, 
or of different communities entirely, all frequenting the same spot’. He does not appear to endorse 
‘Clarke’s sophisticated theoretical framework, derived from a computer-sorted matrix which 
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sought to identify separate social groups on the basis of their pottery alone’. He succinctly sums 
up the present-day opinion of many archaeologists: “Although ideas on the Beaker phenomenon 
are in a state of flux and newly discovered material is being assessed, a backcloth against which 
the new ideas can be viewed is necessary’. A small limited area, such as the Balearic archipelago, 
where new finds are constantly appearing, could well serve as this backcloth. To the writer this 
seems both appropriate and urgent in view of the arguments that arose at the Deya Conference 
of Prehistory in September 1983 and, also, because Waldren insists on referring to the incised 
ware from Ca na Costa as Beaker sherds, contrary to the opinion of the excavators of that megalith 
and of many of their colleagues and co-workers in the field. 

As Rossell6-Bordoy (1960a: 301) remarked twenty-eight years ago, ‘Majorcan incised 
wares have always provoked arguments from every conceivable angle’. Since the publication of 
that seminal paper, which divided the incised wares into two classes - A and B - an ever increasing 
number of incised sherds have appeared in these islands and are nowadays recognised and 
referred to by local archaeologists under that nomenclature. The latest finds are the sherds (Fig. 
1) from the cave in Formentera shown at the Deya conference together with the two minute 
fragments (Fig. 2) from the megalithic chamber-tomb of Ca na Costa in that same island (Topp 
et al., 1975: 158, Fig. 10, nos.46 and 47). Cantarellas Camps’ splendid synthesis (1972a) still 
stands as the corpus of Majorcan incised wares. More recently, Waldren and his co-workers have 
greatly increased the number of these wares, but he insists in all his publications (1979, 1982 and 
1983) on referring to them as Beaker ware - which fact, in many of his colleagues’ opinion, 
unnecessarily confuses and complicates an already clouded and controversial situation within a 
relatively restricted area. Things have now reached the sorry stage when the incised wares from 
Son Ferrandell Oleza are described as ‘céramique inciseée épicampaniforme’ (Lewthwaite, 
1982; 26), a description which underlines the crying need for an attempt to clarify the matter. 
Surely the time has come for a division of the wares and the ways! 

It appears helpful at this stage to survey briefly the past history of these islands’ incised 
wares for the benefit of archaeologists unable to obtain many of the relevant articles, often only 
published in Spanish or in local journals difficult of access. The above-mentioned work of 
Cantarellas Camps provides a solid basis for documentation up to 1972. She describes the 
Majorcan material, beginning with the controversial sherd from Felanitx whose present where- 
abouts is unknown and which is therefore unavailable for scientific study. Incidentally, Waldren 
(1982: Preface) refers to ‘the discovery of the first few Felanitx Beaker sherds in the Cova dels 
Bous over sixty years ago’ - a somewhat rash statement not only in regard to the number of the 
sherds but also to their location, which remains imprecise. All that is known is that it was found 
before 1915 - ‘in one of the caves of Santueri’ by Darder, a Majorcan geologist. He handed it over 
to Cabré who in tum gave it to the Madrid Museum of Natural Sciences, where it disappeared. 
Perhaps, like the controversial Minorcan Cylcadic beaked jug, it may some day reappear. 

Bosch Gimpera (1920: 164) considered it a Beaker sherd and related it to those from 
Anghelu Ruju. Colominas (1920: 556) mentions it without commenting on its nature beyond 
considering it as a stray freak. Castillo (1928: 125) definitely classifies it as Beaker ware. He goes 
to the extent of creating a special Balearic Beaker group based on this single specimen, almost 
the perfect illustration of ‘building a culture on the slightest clue’. Bosch Gimpera and Colominas 
(1935: 17-24) even appear to favour possible East Mediterranean influences! Later, Ensefiat 
(1952), like Rossell6-Bordoy (1960a), speaks of the sherd as incised ware, rejecting Bosch and 
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Castillo’s classification of it as Beaker, but Veny (1968) again considers it as Beaker ware. 
Cantarellas Camps (1972a: 21) definitely states that it has now long been accepted as incised 
ware; that no one nowadays doubts its identity as such, and that it should be classed as part of a 
hemispherical bowl, a shape similar to almost all sherds of like decoration found in Majorca. 

Until 1951 the Felanitx sherd remained a mysterious freak of little import. Childe (1957: 
263) mentions it, quoting Castillo, and also notes ‘splay-footed vases’ from the rock-cut tombs 
of Sa Val and remarks on the very Argaric shapes of the undecorated wares in other tombs as well 
as ‘simple, round-bottomed and carinated vessels’ - a pertinent point since he perspicaciously 
considers the importance of the plain wares all too often discarded by local investigators. As 
Lewthwaite (1984: 504) rhetorically remarks: ‘The plethora of cultural names may disguise a 
fundamental continuity in domestic assemblages since many cultures have been defined for the 
most part on the basis of the finest wares from the most prestigious funerary contexts’, 

From 1951 onwards incised sherds increase and multiply. The numerous specimens from 
the burial cave of Sa Canova d’Ariany (Cantarellas Camps, 1972a: 27 for references) had been 
preceded by an incised sherd from the similar site of Vernissa (Fig. 3), which also yielded many 
plain wares and a triangular bronze dagger from the lowest layer. Finds from Sa Canova included 
similar daggers with two or three rivets and a large number of bronze awls. Many of the incised 
sherds, belonging mostly to flower-pot shapes - though there is certainly also one bowl - are 
decorated in parallel horizontal lines which, taken in conjunction with the bronze awls, would 
probably be classified as Beaker ware by Dr Waldren. It is interesting to note that already in 1953 
Ensefiat (1952) had affirmed that the incised sherds from Sa Canova were ‘undoubtedly of local 
manufacture and not imported’ - a statement with which Rossellé-Bordoy (1960a) was not then 
in agreement. Sa Canova, anyway, constitutes rather a special case. Judging by the finds it should 
be late in time and since it was excavated in 1950 no positive dating is possible. Rossell6-Bordoy 
(personal comment) now considers that all the incised wares from Sa Canova belong to his class 
B, and so should not concern us here. When handling the material lodged in the museum of 
Majorca one gets an overall impression of burning: could these mostly coarse sherds have 
belonged to flower-pot shaped vessels used for cooking purposes, or is the burnt nature of the 
fragments due either to a conflagration or merely to poor firing conditions? To this writer Sa 
Canova seems to be very close in time to the Early Talayotic period - a species of bridge between 
earlier pre-Talayotic cave-sites with far finer pottery, as opposed to the coarse Talayotic wares 
which still, despite an obvious break in time and technique, retain a tradition of incised decoration 
and are a variation on the flower-pot shape. A recent study by Jaime Sastre Moll (1985) of the 
Minorcan pots with raised base belonging to a late Talayotic period, almost all carefully decorated 
in incised-before-firing patterns, confirms the durability of this technique, a fact also noted. at 
other sites. There seems to be an ever-decreasing perfection of the potters’ technique regarding 
manufacture but not decoration which continues with variations on a long-familiar theme. 
Cantarellas Camps (1972a: 37) rightly considered, more than 16 years ago, that the current chaotic 
classification required revision. As Moreno Lopez, discussing Beaker and incised wares, 
pertinently remarks: ‘The technical line dividing the two ceramic types will depend on the 
criterion of the investigator’ (1972: 39). 

Recently other sites, mostly of a burial nature - Son Maiol, Son Torrella, Coval Simé, Cova 
de Sa Sinia, Es Corral d’es porc, Son Gallard, Son Marroig and others - have produced both plain 
and incised sherds belonging to bowl, flower-pot and globular shapes and also occasionally bone 
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or bronze awls and V-perforated buttons. Once again nomenclature confusion reigns: at the same 
Congress Ensefiat (1960a: 184-7) refers to the incised sherds from Son Torrella as Beakers, but 
Rossell6-Bordoy describes the one from Son Sunyer 7 as incised ware. He draws attention to the 
fact that this was the first time this ware occurred in an artificial tomb as opposed to a natural cave, 
which also applies to the two incised sherds from Ca na Costa on Formentera (Fig. 2). 

Cantarellas Camps (1972b: 179) and Rossell6-Bordoy later excavated the important 
habitation-site of Ca na Cotxera. This yielded a great quantity of both plain and incised wares (Fig. 
4), mostly of bowl-shape, V-perforated buttons and two bronze awls as well as a bronze open- 
ended curved fragment of indefinable nature. The incised sherds she illustrates (her Plate II and 
Figs. 18-25; which we have also been able to study in the museum of Majorca) are strikingly 
similar to those found at Son Matge by Dr Waldren, which he labels as Beaker ware (Waldren, 
1979). One of the many interesting points of Ca na Cotxera is the evidence of continued 
occupation of the site over a long period of time. All the C14 dates of the incised ware from Ca 
na Cotxera, Son Matge, Son Gallard and Ca na Costa fall within the same bracket, ie. the first half 
of the second millennium BC, and the majority of the sherds belong to bowl shapes. 

Rossell6-Bordoy’s pioneer suggestion of dividing the ever-controversial incised wares 
into classes A and B was readily accepted by most of his colleagues, with the notable exception 
of Veny who rejected it in the case of Sa Canova, which we have already discussed, as constituting 
a somewhat different ensemble. There appears to be little doubt that the wares belonging to class 
B are of local manufacture. They are mostly coarser, thicker and heavily gritted. Their decoration 
usually consists of stabbed incisions, sometimes arranged in lines or even rough patterns, made 
by finger-tip impression, or a thick awl or even finger-nail, on flower-pot and carinated shapes 
or the occasional bowl. Cantarellas Camps (1972a: 71) points out the difficulty of defining shapes 
from only small sherds, but stresses the fact that in all ceramic contexts of both incised and plain 
wares the predominant form is the bowl and after that the flower-pot. Class B wares sometimes 
seem to be enlarged and less carefully made versions of Class A, as for instance at Sa Canova. 
This difference could well be due to the fact that vessels of class A were destined for a different 
purpose or for a different class of people. If, as Rossell6-Bordoy suggested and Cantarellas Camps 
agrees, Class B is a poor relation of class A, we might propose as an analogy the difference between 
a Rockingham cup and one used in a railway refreshment room. Both were made for the same 
purpose but to serve different occasions. One could also contrast an expensive flower-vase with 
a saucepan, and so on - the same basic material intended for a different purpose. But, would we 
ever conjure up a Rockingham or a Sévres culture? - and yet both these ceramics were of 
widespread distribution and accompanied by identical items such as saucers and spoons. In any 
case, we must always remember the association of finer wares with plain ones, the much- 
despised-of-yore Begleitkeramik. Cantarellas Camps (1972a: 74) urges the vital importance of 
the cultural context and vehemently refutes a merely typological classification; the disagreement 
of Rossell6-Bordoy and Veny over the incised wares from Sa Canova is her illustration of such 
an all-too-frequent situation. 

So far no one has ever claimed that class B incised-before-firing wares, accepted as of local 
manufacture, possess any affinity with Beakers. Waldren (1982: Premise and Abstract) refers to 
the incised wares from Minorcan megaliths. As all those at present known belong to class B they 
do not serve to reinforce his argument, nor are they discussed in this paper, any more than are the 
plain wares from all the four major Balearic islands. 
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It is the class A pottery which constitutes the bone of contention. These wares are fine- 
walled, well-fired and smoothed - sometimes even burnished - with carefully incised coherent 
patterns. Much of Dr Waldren’s Beaker material matches them to perfection. It was interesting 
to note when studying the Waldren material in the museum of Majorca that some of his sherds 
are labelled as Beaker, whereas other similar ones within the same box are classed as incised. The 
same applies to samples from Son Ferrandell Oleza - for instance, sherds labelled respectively 81 
5100 and 81 5200 - so it would seem that the excavator himself was undecided with regard to the 
appropriate nomenclature as recently as 1981! 

In a short paper it is of course impossible to discuss the perennial problem of Beakers in 
general and the numerous theories conceming their possible origins and diffusion. As David 
Clarke (1976: 464) so truly sums it up: ‘In reality the problem is not a matter of data but a matter 
of alternative assumptions and approaches, alternative models and concepts, alternative ques- 
tions and explanations - in short, a matter of theory...perhaps a problem not worth the effort of 
solution’. The subjectivity of the matter is expressed even more forcibly in the words of Moreno 
Lopez already quoted (1972: 39) which almost express an admission that the classification of 
ceramic types lies in the eye of the beholder! 

All we can attempt here is to seek the plausible parallels to class A incised ware within a 
reasonable goegraphical area - if indeed we must seek parallels at all! Perhaps the closest and most 
convincing would appear to be the Sicilian Moarda pottery. Bernabd Brea (1957: 92), after 
describing these wares whose incised decoration provides a very close analogy to our incised A, 
adds: “Both in its techniques and motifs this pottery seems to be a dim reflection of the Bell Beaker 
style’ and suggests local imitations - for instance the vessel from Torrebigini. His remark that ‘a 
notable part was played by the local cultural substrata’ provides the correct keynote to the entire 
situation. Harrison (1980: 148) discussing the ‘mostly shallow open bowls’ from Son Matge most 
cogently remarks: “There is also a species of incised pottery of the same date (as at Ca na Cotxera). 
Though it has been likened to Beakers in Spain much of it is not Beaker ware at all, being closer 
to the Moarda style of pottery in Sicily’. Barfield (1976: 318) believes that all the Sicilian beakers 
were probably manufactured on the island and are only considered as ‘foreign’ because of their 
minimal percentage. He concludes: ‘We can perhaps see the Moarda pottery as a hybrid style 
influenced by Beaker and other styles’. Marconi Bovio (1963: 315) - with whom Barfield 
disagrees - goes even further and speaks of an indigenous Sicilian beaker tradition developed 
under the influence of local Late Copper Age red-coated and painted wares, such as Malpasso and 
Serraferlichio, contemporary with EBA Castellucio. This would place the Moarda incised wares 
much later than the currently estimated Beaker period and the latter’s supposed association of 
constituents of the Beaker ‘package’, such as wristguards and V-perforated buttons, with small 
rivetted bronze or copper daggers and yet further confirmed by the C14-date of 16004100 BC of 
Ca na Costa. In the same paper Barfield remarks that the Moarda style ‘is strongly reminiscent 
of the Tarxien Cemetery culture’ of Malta. Evans (1971: 224) describes these wares as pebble- 
burnished, with decoration incised before firing of geometric patterns, cross-hatched triangles 
and chequer-board patterns of alternating plain and cross-hatched lozenges - a description which 

conforms with our incised A wares although some of the Maltese vessels have white paste 

incrustations. Evans’ carinated bowl (op.cit., Plate XXXII, no. 1) would be quite at home in a 
Balearic context, despite the chronological discrepancy as currently calculated. 

We shall now consider possible correlations with Sardinian ceramics. The existence of 
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true Beakers in Sardinia has been so long-established and well-documented by a great number of 
eminent scholars: Bray, Guido, Harrison and many others, not to mention Childe (1957: 258), that 
any further comment can only be superfluous. But, as for instance at Birai, there must also be taken 
into account what might be termed the vernacular pottery, in this case the Monte Claro style. This 
important recently excavated Chalcolithic site of Birai (Castaldi, 1981) produced much incised 
pottery very similar to that of the Balearic incised A. A glance at Castaldi’s Figs. 17 to 21, as well 
as her description of the sherds, provide firm confirmation of the above statement. However, the 
excavator of Birai never dreamed of connecting these ceramics to Beaker ware. As Lewthwaite 
(1982: 23) remarks: ‘Encore une fois la charniére des millénaires est apparue comme une 
conjecture fondamentale par la découverte des tessons du Campaniforme International et de 
céramiques de la culture de Monte Claro (comparable au Fontbuxien)’. On p.26 he also refers to 
‘l’internationalisme de 1’€poque’ - a very apt comment, but we cannot equally agree with him 
when, on the same page, he speaks of “les céramiques épicampaniformes’ of Ca na Costa, nor with 
his statement concerning the ‘associations épicampaniformes’ of Torra Iba d’en Salord on 
Minorca, in whose excavation the writer participated some years ago and certainly never saw 
there any sherd resembling Beaker ware. Much of the above could well be explained by Childe’s 
references to ‘the emergence of distinct local groups formed by hybrid groups with established 
communities of different cultures...which produced local styles, specialized variants on the 
originally common theme’ (1957: 223 and 224). 

Before we discuss this basic common theme which we consider to be the vital factor of our 
argument, we must cast a quick look at the neighbouring island of Corsica. Here the situation is 
still so confused that it is possible for Lewthwaite (1983: 169) to state that ‘no actual Beaker has 
ever been found in Corsica’ and that (1982: 30): ‘Partout, sauf en Corse, se signale par la 
dispersion des éléments de la culture des Gobelets Campaniformes (Harrison, 1980)’. He remarks 
(1982: 22): ‘Ce ne saurait étre par coincidence que les seuls restes attribués a la culture des 
Gobelets Campaniformes en Corse se trouvent 4 Paddaghju (Peretti, 1966)’. In a later paper 
(Lewthwaite, 1985: 58) he notes ‘the lack of a single Beaker assemblage, the nearest approxima- 
tion being the grave goods in the cist which adjoins the alignment of Palaggiu which contains a 
copper dagger and an archer’s wristguard’. Lewthwaite (1983: 169) concludes that ‘the Palaggiu 
artefacts are comparable to Beaker assemblages found throughout the west Mediterranean’ - but 
surely this is indeed a case of the bathwater minus the baby since we well know that articles 
accepted as forming part of the Beaker ‘package’ - wristguards, bronze awls, V-perforated 
buttons, etc., can, and do, occur without the actual Beakers themselves and have a very long 
duration period throughout the West Mediterranean, especially in insular contexts. 

Writing of such we must state here that we find it quite impossible to accept Waldren’s 
theory that his ‘Beaker decorated crucible fragments’ (1979: 53) could have any connection with 
“some ritual or ceremony involving incised crucibles’. He attaches no similar interpretation to the 
plain crucible sherds from Son Matge which, like those found in the habitation naveta of Son 
Mercer de Baix on Minorca, obviously served a purely practical purpose. At this latter site, 
published only in Catalan and Castillian (Anglada, 1975, and Rita, 1981) we found not only plain 
slag-encrusted crucible fragments but also a small ingot of pure copper as well as a bronze awl, 
chisel and bracelet. This proves that these objects were manufactured in situ and, though there 
were two quite distinct levels, one pre-Talayotic and the other initial-Talayotic, the excavators 
Clearly noted that there were no signs of destruction or violence between the two (Plantalamor, 
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1979: 189). The existence of metallurgy without the presence of Beakers, as on so many other 
sites, strengihens the case for separating the two phenomena, as opposed to their usually accepted 
necessary simultaneous co-existence. 

Lewthwaite (1983: 159) writes of Corsican ‘dark-faced burnished ceramics with incised 
or plastic decoration’. This particular pottery belongs to the Late Neolithic (1983: 162, 163) but, 
still following Lewthwaite, there appears to exist much confusion: level 6 of Monte Lazzo (Abri 
3) is held to belong to that period whereas level 5 is regarded as Chalcolithic. There seems to be 
both confusion and disagreement concerning Corsican issues and, beyond noting that incised 
wares exist in both Basien and Terrinien facies (as indeed almost everywhere else!), the fact that 
no Beakers have as yet been found, and only a few items of the ‘package’, allows us to consider 
Corsica as irrelevant to our discussion. Quoting Lewthwaite yet again (1983: 164), ‘many more 
radiocarbon dates and reliably stratified contexts’ will be necessary to establish any serious 
seriation model in that island. 

The two sectors of Waldren’s arc of immediate influence most relevant to the Balearics 
are the Iberian Peninsula and Southern France. The similarities of incised pottery motifs (but not, 
to our mind, of form) can, as Waldren (1979: 61) remarks, “be seen to range as far afield as 
Portugal to Los Millares and into the French Pyrenees’. 

In the Iberian Peninsula the bowl almost invariably forms part of the funerary ceramic 
inventory. We would suggest that this shape, the oldest and most widespread, is the one that lasted 
longest and travelled furthest. If we were prepared to consider cardial ware as a common base for 
both incised and Beaker pottery, we could happily formulate the following viable hypothesis: 
although cardial impressed ware all around the Western Mediterranean seems to be everywhere 
earlier than incised pottery, the two can - and do - co-exist as, for instance, in La Coveta de 1’Or 
(Schubart and Pascual, 1966: 45-51). These writers clearly state that this site had spelt grains in 
the seventh level which contained much cardial ware that diminishes as the level ascends. The 
pottery was decorated in cardial, incised and ‘verdugén’ (slashed) techniques and the authors 
definitely state that ‘la ceramica incisa estaba junta con la cardial’. An uncalibrated C14 date of 
the mid-fifth millennium (BC 4315+75 and 4670+160) is given for this site; this implies that 
incised wares here pre-date Beakers by at least two millennia. 

One must also bear in mind the opinion of Bosch Gimpera (1945: 65) who strongly 
supports Schmidt’s theory enunciated in 1913, and so clearly expressed by Harrison (1974: 99- 
109), that the pottery of the cuetura de Las Cuevas provides a most plausible antecedent for Beaker 
wares. Bosch notes that this very ancient cave-pottery ‘evoluciona su decoracion en el sentido de 
la cerdmica del vaso campaniforme’, and he strongly opposes the theory of a migration of peoples 
producing and transporting what we now consider to have been a special luxury ware. This was 
undoubtedly as admired and covetted as, say, Samian ware many millennia later, which was also 
manufactured in more than one centre, locally imitated and traded over a widespread area; yet 
would we ever dream of postulating a Samian culture? 

So many caves in the Iberian Peninsula: El Asno (Fig. 5), Nerja, El Paralejo, La Deshilla, 
La Coveta de 1’Or, La Cova del Garrofer, La Carigiiela - to name but a few - and many of which 

date back to the sixth and fifth millennia - have produced pottery with incised reticulated patterns 
_ in pre-Beaker contexts. Many authors: Pellicer, Acosta, Eiroa, Bernabeo, Gongalves dos Santos, 
etc., have noted that these designs provide very plausible prototypes for Beakers and all see a 
visible local evolution and continuity of long duration, stressing the fact that these ceramics have 
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often erroneously been interpreted as Beaker ware. 

Castillo is in agreement with Bosch’s theory concerning the pottery of the cave-culture and 
much of his work provides documentation for its support. Both Palliardi and Siret point out the 
similarities existing between Iberian impressed wares and Beaker decoration and consider the 
origin of both techniques to be based on basket skeuomorphs. 

One should also take into account the part probably played by the long-lived Boquique 
Technique and its influence on later ceramic decoration of similar nature to those mentioned 
above. Boquique wares have been sometimes mistaken for Beaker sherds by, for instance, Moran, 
Castillo and Martinez Santa Olalla (1930: 113-19). Molina and Artega consider the technique 
autochthonous and Navarete (1976: 44-5) reckons that the Boquique technique exists in the 
Hispanic Neolithic in numerous caves of Eastern Andalucia. 

At this point we must leave the - probably insoluble! - matter of the origin of these 
bedevilling vessels, but there remain two more rather important observations to be mentioned. 
The first is Harrison’s shrewd suggestion of the possible transference of the schist plaque motifs 
onto Beakers and the fact that the former exist in pre-Beaker contexts, eg. at Praia des Macas. The 
second is do Paco’s observation that incised-decorated Beakers are a rarity at Vila Nova de Sao 
Pedro; his actual words are ‘apenas h4 a registrar un exemplar decorado con linhas incisas’ (1964: 
154). This brings in yet another aspect of the problem. Cord-decoration is not relevant to this 
discussion, whose main theme is the incised wares of the Balearics. The term “Beaker’ in this 
context should be confined to comb-made decoration as opposed to incised reticulation. When 
discussing Alapraia (Jalhay and do Pago, 1941) the writers considered the incised sherds from 
Alcobaga, the passage-grave of Cabeco dos Morénhos and other sites around Figueira de Foz as 
signs of influence from central Iberia. The above remark refers to Beaker ware: both authors agree 
with the Catalan school of that period as seeing the cave culture as the root or the fons et origo 
of Beakers. However out-of-date do Paco’s theories may be nowadays - as are, mercifully, his 
methods of excavation - the fact remains that he rightly considered that incision before firing was 
well established in the south of the Peninsula before the Eneolithic, and he may well be right in 
favouring the cave-culture pottery as a possible Beaker ancestor. The bowl - or taca - illustrated 
on p.135, fig. 36, shows a reticulated pattern which exactly matches our Formentera wares. The 
writer took part in do Pacgo’s 1957 excavation at Vila Nova de Sao Pedro and, despite his firmly- 
convinced ‘destruction and invasion’ theory, considers that, as at Zambujal, there occurred no 
interruption in either culture or architecture that could be attributed to a ‘Beaker folk’ intrusion 
and ‘take-over’. The rock-cut tombs of Alapraia correspond with VNSP II and comb-decorated 
Beakers, and Cerro de la Virgen (Schule and Pellicer Catalan, 1966) confirms that Beaker pottery 
cannot be identified with any signs of decay or abandonment of that site where occupation 
continued down to the Argaric. The great wealth of copper artefacts and crucibles at Vila Nova 
de Sao Pedro, Penha Verde, Zambujal and other sites can just as well be associated with incised 
bowl wares as with Beakers. At what is labelled as a Beaker habitation-site - El Perchel (Lucas 
Pellicer and Blasco Bosqued, 1980: 9-68) - although the excavators describe four main pottery 
types (true Beakers, both by shape and decoration, other sherds with rougher deep incisions, 
others with plastic applications, and plain wares), there were no traces whatsoever of metal; yet 
another confirmation that Beakers and metallurgy are not necessarily linked together. 

We have, as Waldren warned us, wandered very far indeed from our Balearic islands, but 
there is still one region closer at hand which we must consider in relation to our local wares - the 
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south of France. We could easily bring Northern Italy into the picture as well, especially Arene 
Candide, as Ensefiat (1952: 123-7) thought, but the influence from there appears far slighter than 
does that from Sardinia. 

The Pyrenees do not constitute only a barrier: through their passes and their eastern coastal 
route they also provide a link with the Midi. The Catalan and other Iberian cave sites could be 
interpreted as off-shoots from those of southern France, or vice versa. There exist great 
similarities between the materials on both sides of the Pyrenees. If, for instance, we look at the 
pottery from La Cueva del Forcon in the Alto Aragén (Baldellou, 1982: 172), we see, Fig. 6, that 
the author illustrates sherds ‘con una decoracién incisa dispuesta en franjes horizontales, 
compuestas por triangulos rellenos a base de lineas oblicuas’ which he dates to the Final Neolithic 
or to the Eneolithic. He adds that the closest analogies lie in France, Fig. 7, in Costantini’s (1967) 
“céramique 4 triangles hachurés’. This parallel of patterns is ubiquitous and endlessly repeated; 
the triangles and their interior lines are executed sometimes before and sometimes after firing. We 
illustrate some drawings from only a few of the sites: Nerja (Fig. 8); El Paralejo (Fig. 9); La Cova 
de la Font del Molinot (Baldellou and Mestres, 1977); La Cova dels Encantats (Tarrus, 1980), as 
well as the Vernissa sherd (Fig. 3). There are countless other examples in the groups of Ferriéres 
and Véraza, many dating to the fourth millennium or even earlier. As Freises and Montjardin 
(1981) put it, the phenomenon is present ‘de la Catalogne a la Ligurie’. Instead of enumerating 
a long list of sites which confirm the basic facts of a long chronology, continuity and the 
ubiquitous presence of incised wares, reference to the Proceedings of the Colloquium ‘Le 
Néolithique Ancien Méditerranéen’, Archéologie en Languedoc 1982, from which many of the 
illustrations of this paper are taken, offers by far a shorter solution. 

Dr Patricia Phillips (1982: 1, 4) sums it up: “The origin of these similarities can be traced 
back at least to 4000 be...The societies producing these assemblages must have had social 
relationships with many neighbouring areas and with the coastal and island populations of the 
West Mediterranean’, and it is in the southern branch of the Chasséen that the roots of our Balearic 
incised wares seem to lie. Dr Phillips describes pottery very akin to ours, highly-polished, thin- 
walled, low open bowls, and bowls with a shoulder or carination, decorated with, inter alia, 
incised geometric designs and criss-cross lines executed on damp surfaces. Her suggestion of a 
change of obsidian source (1982: 27) from Lipari to Sardinia might well have influenced Balearic 
pottery, since all the islands of that archipelago could have been ports of call en route. She adds 
that ‘reasons for the change...must be linked with the extension of exchange and trade between 
Chasséen groups and their neighbours’. Dr Phillips also refers to Courtin’s (1967) suggestion of 
a connection with the salt trade from the Mediterranean - a commodity that has always played a 
very important part as a trade-item of Ibiza and Formentera. She also emphasises the antiquity of 
Western Mediterranean seafaring: ‘...transportation by rafts, dugouts or leather crafts can all be 
envisaged from other broadly contemporary societies. At least 2500 years of West Mediterranean 
seafaring preceded the Chasséen period...and the mere fact of the active occupation of the 
Mediterranean islands at this time argues for relative confidence in sea transportation’ (Phillips, 
1982: 43). 

The Station des Faysses, Le Cros, Hérault, Dr Phillips’s site no. 47 (1982: 115, 116) is 
obviously both a long-lived and an early one: no metal; 3000 flint artefacts, including burins, 
tranchets, lozenge, leaf-shaped and other types of arrowheads, and fine, hard, well-polished and 
well-fired pottery, the majority of which were low open (some carinated) bowls and which 
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included seven incised sherds. Fig. 10 illustrates one of these open bowls as well as one from Pujol 
and another from La Cobra, one bearing marked likeness to the bowl from Formentera and the 
latter two to the reticulated, supposed Beaker, sherds from Ca na Costa (Fig. 2). It is also of interest 
to note Dr Phillips’ (1982: 41, fig. 21, no. 3) sherd from La Grande Grotte having a circle from 
which emanate rays beside a reticulated design incised on black well]-polished ware. She cites (op. 
cit.: 149) three of these ‘sun motifs’...possible prototypes of probably so many later decorated 
bases and designs on Iberian pottery. 

Audibert (1962: 49) notes that ‘si le motif de chevrons apparait fréquemment sur certains 
vases caliciformes il n’y a cependant aucune preuve qu’il en dérive’. He also writes (1962: 34): 
La céramique chalcolithique est extrémement variée - (il existe) une extraordinaire diversité de 
formes et de décorations, trompeuses au premier abord...’. 

Baldellou (1982: 177) considers the French hatched-triangles as a late evolution of 
‘Chasséen incisé’ and notes that they are sometimes found in archaeological horizons where the 
use of copper was already known. 

Amal (1976: 23) notes ‘des foyers trés anciens, du 6e millénaire’; on p.21, ‘une 
remarquable continuité’, and on p.17, ‘le décor est de création indigéne et la phase primitive est 
autochtone’. He writes of “des contacts maritimes qui, vraisemblablement par cabotage, ont 
répandu (ces poteries) sur les cétes méditerranéenes’ and considers “des courants différents bien 
que contemporéens’; on p.16 he sees ‘une adaptation sur un procédé importé’. To the writer his 
statement that “Le Néolithique final...voit résurgir un fond traditionel cependant mélé aux 
influences chasséenes et créateur d’une multitude de microcultures’ is of fundamental impor- 
tance. Most French authors, for example, Escalon de Fonton, Arnal, Guilaine, and others, insist 
on a basic theme of continuity - and the groups of Véraza and Ferriéres (Gutherz, 1981: 217-21) 
appear to underline this continuity from the Chasséen to the Chalcolithic without any intrusions 
or invasions. Gutherz also considers the idea of extraneous influences as due to “une conception 
diffusioniste maintenant dépassée’, and he sees the loca! ceramic products as ‘une structuration 
de groupe sur place...a une mutation géneralisée des formes et décors céramiques’. Guilaine 
(1967: 113) affirms that ‘trés souvent les niveaux chalcolithiques appartiennent a4 un chal- 
colithique régional surmontant un Chasséen récent’, and speaks of ‘des niveaux chalcolithiques 
a affinités campaniformes vers 2500 et un passage progressif du Chasséen récent vers un 
Chalcolithique qui parait en procéder directement’. The same author (Guilaine, 1984: conclu- 
sions générales) sees ‘le complexe campaniforme’ as ‘moins une culture qu’un assortiment 
d’emblémes a valeur sociale et hiérarchique. IIs ne sont que des éléments d’une culture et non la — 
culture...Les vases d’une élite en particulier sont devenus les vases de toute la communauté, une 
popularisation du phénoméne’. This would agree with Harrison (1980; 165-6), “The Bell Beaker 
phenomenon - something like a fashion in fine pottery later given more emphasis as other status 
objects were added to it from quite different regions of Europe’. 

To sum up, it does not seem that an intrusion of people was required to account for the 
existence of the supposed Balearic Beakers which the writer considers to be the result of a slow 
evolution of the local incised class A wares, to which were added some new, indirect, external 
influences brought about by trade contacts. As Lewthwaite (1984: 507) phrases it, we see ‘a 
succession of more and more finely defined phases, while regarding the latter as convenient 
divisions of a continuous process of internal change rather than as the product of a multiplicity 
of fully informed traditions from elsewhere’. We endorse his - and Bagolini’s - view (Lewthwaite, 
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1984: 502) of a “model of the Mediterranean during the later third and early second millennia bc 
as a constellation of mutually interacting regional systems in which sphere the Balearic islands 
must have played a notable part’. 
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Archaeol 16: 215-31. 

Las Cuevas Sepulcrales del bronce antiguo de Mallorca. Biblioteca 
Prehistorica Hispana, IX. Madnid. 

A Beaker Workshop Area in the Rock Shelter of Son Matge, Mallorca. 
World Archaeology 11: 43-67. 

Radiocarbon Determination in the Balearic Islands. An Inventory 
1962-1981. Oxford. 
Early Prehistoric Settlement in the Balearic Islands. DAMARC Series 

13. Mallorca. 

Prehistoric Pottery: Simple approaches to analysis. DAMARC Series 

14. Mallorca. 


The main aim of this paper is a plea for the retention of the nomenclature of ‘Incised Wares’ for the early ceramics of 
the Balearic Islands. This nomenclature has now been used for over 25 years and is accepted by all workers in that area. 
Recently, however, Dr Waldren has advocated that it should be replaced by the term ‘Beaker Wares’. 

| This writer gives reasons for doubting that there was any actual Beaker intrusion in the Balearic Islands and 
argues the case that their incised pottery is the result of a slow evolution of autochthonous wares influenced by external 
contacts brought about by trade between the islands and the regions contained within Dr Waldren’s ‘arc of immediate 


influence’ . 
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Fig. 1 Incised black burnished sherds from Sa Cova d’es Fum. Formentera. 
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Fig. 5 Incised sherds from La Cova 
del Asno de los Rébanos (Soria) 
(Eiroa, 1975: Fig. 2, A and B). 
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Fig. 6 Sherds from La Cueva del 


Forcon (Acto Aragon) (Baldellou, 
1981: 171. nos 1 and 3). 


Fig. 7 Sherd, described as of ‘bandes et panneaux peignés mais aussi incisés’ by 
Freises and Montjardin, 1981: 219, no 3. 


Fig. 8 Incised sherds from Nerja 
(Pellicer and Acosta, 1981: 53, fig. 3, 
nos 11 and 16). 
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ADAMS, Barbara. The fort cemetery at 
Hierakonpolis (excavated by John 
Garstang) (Studies in Egyptology). 
London: KPI, 1988. xii + 258 pp., 26 p. of 
pls., map. £40.00. 


Although this book appears under another name, 
the bulk of the text comprised in the first chapter 
and reaching 170 pages consists of Garstang’s 
1905 excavation record. A short introduction to 
this material relates the author’s analysis of the 
unpublished first two notebooks made by the 
excavator on the site and now in Liverpool Uni- 
versity archives, together with what are termed 
‘the best selection of the photographs of the graves 
taken in 1905’, and two actual reproductions of 
the original notebook entries. 

The archaeological data derived from 166 
graves are arranged on the pages in the manner of 
a card index giving the reader various basic facts 
such as the grave number and its position in the 
cemetery, the date excavated, photographic num- 
ber where known, a sketch of the body, grave and 
objects in situ, and measurements with details of 
the contents. It should be noted that in a number of 
cases items such as photographs or museum 
numbers are missing, presumably either demon- 
strating the fact that the original recording failed 
to give these or that the author was unable to trace 
them at so long a distance of time. In this context 
it is most needful to say that drawings of pottery 
and other objects are not really adequate for study, 
in particular those at the bottom of the pages. 

In the analysis that follows corpus num- 
bers based on Petrie’s typology are given to the 
pottery, as well as dating by sequence and Kai- 
ser’s Stufen numbers. This confirmed Kemp’s 
previous dating of the material in Liverpool Uni- 
versity to the periods Naqada II - ED 1, with some 
later intrusive burials. A geographical shift is 
noted on the site plan from east to west. Less 
certain grounds are given for the postulate that this 
site formed the late Predynastic capital of Upper 
Egypt, and it might equally well be argued that no 
such thing existed before the establishment of the 
First Dynasty, there being a number of important 
urban centres before then in both parts of Egypt. 


The statement on p.5, n.3, is likewise 
misleading in suggesting that the identification of 
Narmer as the first king of a united Egypt rests 
merely on the question of sequence or Stufen 
dates derived from cemeteries. There is in fact 
plenty of archaeological and inscriptional evi- 
dence to support this equation rather than that of 
Hor-Aha (see my Sequence for Kings for the First 
Dynasty in Fest. W. Westendorf, Studien zu Spra- 
che und Religion Agyptens, Géttingen, 1984: 
653-67). 

Again on pp. 180-1 the observation that 
the majority of bodies when determinable had the 
head south and face west is important, but the 
statement that those of the earlier Badarian period 
faced east as quoted from Castillos is far from 
certain judging from some of the plates published 
in Brunton, ie. Bad. Civ. pl.[X, or his statement, 
ibid. p.19, that the direction of the head was 
generally to the south, with a desire for the de- 
ceased to look to the west. 

In a short regional survey of the Predynas- 
tic cemeteries at Hierakonpolis Hoffman covers 
three aspects - population size, pattern of the 
cemeteries and social stratification. Eight tables 
accompany this study giving statistics for analy- 
sis. While much of this must remain purely specu- 
lative, based as it is on incomplete burial figures, 
some interesting observations are made, such as 
the exclusive character of some cemeteries re- 
served for the privileged postulated on the one 
hand, and chance survival on the other. 

A comprehensive bibliography is included 
but there is no index which thus makes the book 
harder to use, especially for quick reference. 

Despite the criticisms made above it only 
remains to be said that the author has done a 
service in making available to a much wider 
readership a body of evidence which must have 
remained largely inaccessible had this labour not 
been undertaken, and thereby earned the thanks of 
Egyptologists involved in the Predynastic period. 


E. P. UPHILL 
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ALDRED, Cyn. Akhenaten: King of Egypt. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1988. 320 
pp., 29 figs., 77 pls. £24.00. 


According to Aldred the subject of this biography 
‘bids fair to become the most over-exposed of all 
the pharaohs’. Earlier over-adulation of the man 
and his religious and artistic reforms was due to 
misinterpretation of incomplete data, and has given 
place to a more critical evaluation of his role, 
denying much of the revolutionary mitiative that 
had been attributed to him. Whether we are yet any 
nearer the truth is another matter. As Aldred 
observes, ‘each generation, in fact, tends to rein- 
terpret the disjecta membra of the past from its 
contemporary standpoint’. 

During the twenty years that have elapsed 
since the publication of the same author’s 
Akhenaten, pharaoh of Egypt - a new study much 
has happened to modify our views on several 
controversial problems, although without neces- 
sarily resolving them. Fieldwork has encompassed 
further investigation of the town site at E] Amarna, 
restudy of the royal tombs and boundary stelae, 
and reassembly of reused blocks from Akhenaten’s 
early temples at Thebes. Much has also been 
written on the possible co-regencies with Ameno- 
phis III at the beginning of the reign and with 
Smenkhkare at the end, and on the vexed ques- 
tions of the occupant and original owner of the 
coffin in tomb 55 in the Theban Valley of the 
Kings, and on the supposed ‘banishment’ of 
Nefertiti. All these matters are treated with admi- 
rable objectivity and balance, and set in their 
context by well-wmitten introductory chapters. 

Although not specifically a revised edi- 
tion of the study of 1968, this version incorporates 
some of that text, amended where necessary. The 
volume is magnificently produced, but in a situ- 
ation so fluid one might question the issue of 
books in a format and binding which will far 
outlast their useful life. 


H. M. STEWART 


ALLSWORTH-JONES, P. The Szeletian 
and the transition from Middle to Upper 
Palaeolithic in Central Europe. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1986. 412 pp., illus. 
£55.00. 


This long-awaited volume represents a complete 
reworking by Dr Allsworth-Jones of his doctoral 
dissertation presented at the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1975. It takes full account of relevant 
material published subsequently. The bibliogra- 
phy is a mine of information since it cites many 
articles by Central and Eastern European authors 
unlikely to be familiar to many readers. The book 
is divided into two parts: 250 pages of text present 
his analysis of the extant Szeletian material and 
his conclusions regarding its place in the Euro- 
pean Palaeolithic, followed by what many readers 
may well regard as the book’s most useful feature: 
150 pages comprising detailed discussions of the 
stratigraphy and finds from every major relevant 
site, tabulations of their artefact counts, faunal 
remains and radiocarbon dates and his own illus- 
trations of selected artefacts. The whole is rounded 
off by some carefully-chosen site photographs. 

The nature of the transition from Middle 
to Upper Palaeolithic mn Europe remains an out- 
standing controversy on which there are two 
schools of thought. Either there was no cultural 
continuity, Middle Palaeolithic Neanderthals 
became extinct and were replaced by Upper Pa- 
laeolithic modern people, or there was a measure 
of in situ acculturation possibly accompanied by 
biological continuity. The status of the Central 
European Szeletian, which like the Western Euro- 
pean Chatelperronian unquestionably demon- 
strates a mixture of Middle and Upper Palaeolithic 
techno-typological traits, is pivotal in this debate. 
Either it was an independent ‘transitional’ indus- 
try or it demonstrates the effect on indigenous 
Middle Palaeolithic traditions of the Aurignacian, 
an intrusive but truly Upper Palaeolithic technol- 
ogy always associated with modern people. 

In the first three introductory chapters 
Allsworth-Jones summarises the historical devel- 
opment of the idea of the Szeletian as a separate 
industry and discusses its role in the Middle to 
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Upper Palaeolithic transition m Central Europe, 
the problems mherent in applying Bordesian ty- 
pology to these assemblages and the definition of 
leafpoint industries. The framework he proposes 
for its chronological position in the climatic oscil- 
lation of the Upper Pleistocene has unfortunately 
already been overtaken by subsequent research. 
However, he presents a magisterial survey of the 
literature available to him. In chapters 4-6 the 
Stratigraphy, age, techno-typology and cultural 
significance of all the major Middle and early 
Upper Palaeolithic (Micoquian, Altmiihlian, 
Szeletian and Jerzmanowician) assemblages 
known from sites in Germany, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and the Balkans are discussed in 
such detail that these data will be quarried for 
years by those less linguistically adept. The con- 
cluding three chapters (7-9) place the Szeletian 
into its European context and discuss the associ- 
ated hominid skeletal evidence. Allsworth-Jones 
concludes firmly that although both the Szeletian 
and the Chatelperronian were made by Neander- 
thals, they demonstrate that some measure of 
acculturation took place over the millennia during 
which Neanderthals were replaced by Aurignacian- 
using modem people. However, the origins of 
both the Aurignacian and modem people remain 
obscure. 

At £55 the book is not cheap, indeed its 
price puts it beyond the means of all but specialists 
and bibliophiles. This is the more to be regretted 
since it is full of useful information and detailed 
insights into an area and a time period about which 
Dr Allsworth-Jones is supremely well-informed. 
He is to be congratulated for putting the results of 
his researches at our disposal, given the problems 
entailed in the production of this excellent book 
from his position at the University of Ibadan, 
Nigeria. Two small quibbles: Linnean terminol- 
ogy should properly have been italicised for 
clarity and why has an English author used 
American spellings? 


ESMEE WEBB 


AMBROSE, Timothy. Education in 
museums: museums in education. 
Edinburgh: Scottish Museums Council; 
HMSO, 1987. 111 pp., illus. £8.50. 


Although a small volume, Education in museums: 
museums in education gives a clear picture of the 
general state of educational programmes in Scot- 
tish museums and galleries; the articles in the 
book were among papers delivered at a confer- 
ence in Glasgow organised by the Scottish Muse- 
ums Council in association with the Scottish 
Council for Educational Technology in October 
1986, and they deal with some of the creative and 
highly successful programmes which have at- 
tracted and delighted visitors of all ages to various 
museums, galleries and other heritage institutions 
throughout Scotland. 

Timothy Ambrose, then acting Director, 
Scottish Museums Council, remarks in his fore- 
word, ‘education should be regarded not simply as 
an introduction to life, but as a life-long process 
for all in the community’. Although recent ,re- 
forms in the British educational system make 
access to primary source material more important 
than ever for students, the increasing trend to- 
wards longer leisure hours for the general public 
is also compelling museums to devote more staff, 
time and resources to making their institutions 
accessible to that public. 

How museums and other heritage mstitu- 
tions meet this challenge is approached from 
several directions in this book. Changes in muse- 
ums’ functions as they respond to social and 
financial conditions are discussed. The revolution 
in information technology and the role museums 
will assume in coming years is explored. Most 
importantly, new directions for museums are 
proposed, as much to ensure the continuing good 
health of these institutions as to increase their 
interaction with the communities they serve. 

The difficult and controversial subject of 
‘interpreting’ or ‘facilitating’ or ‘explaining’ 
exhibits to museum visitors is not tackled so 
successfully. It would have been helpful, for in- 
stance, to explore in depth one or two of the 
successful exhibits mentioned, with particular 
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reference as to how such exhibits are planned and 
designed. The contmuimg dilemma of predicting 
and then dealing with the varied reactions to any 
given exhibit or object - the how and why of what 
people see and understand - needs a great deal of 
further study and analysis. Future researchers will 
no doubt see this as one of their major concerns, 
and nearly all the authors included in this book 
mention the importance of feedback and evalu- 
ation for museum education services to provide 
the kinds of information and assistance that the 
public seems to demand. 

After all this it was horrifying to read (not 
in this volume) of the comment made by a recent 
visitor to the Musée d’Orsay in Paris. This con- 
trary individual remarked on the relief of visiting 
a museum where he was not required or even 
expected to learn, discover or explore a single 
object; he was allowed merely to sit in peace and 
have an ‘aesthetic experience’. Museum educa- 
tors beware. 


SHELBY MAMDANI 


ARNOLD, C. J. The Anglo-Saxon cemeteries 
of the Isle of Wight. London: British 
Museum Publications, 1982. 127 pp., 76 
figs., 9 pls. £35.00. 


The merits and shortcomings of this volume are 
well known to all specialist students of early 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries now. Reviews by Dr 
Catherine Hills (Antiquity 57, 1983: 156-7), Mrs 
Sonia Hawkes (Antiquaries Journal 64, 1984: 
172-3) and Professor Vera Evison (Medieval 
Archaeology 28, 1984: 267-9) have already de- 
tailed obvious mistakes, omissions and general 
inadequacies. Clearly when in doubt we must tum 
back for ourselves to the original notebooks and 
drawings of the finds made in the 19th century. 
The careless approach adopted by the author to his 
research flaw what should have been an invalu- 
able summation of the available evidence from the 
old excavations. Of course the present publication 
still has some value in providing a starting point 
for future research on the interrelationship of the 


Wight finds to those from the rest of southem 
England and across the Channel in France. It does 
so though at a rather high price considering the 
printing method adopted, necessitated by the in- 
clusion of a colour plate of bead drawings as a 
frontispiece and further justified by binding it 
with hard covers. 

It is also unfortunate that the author was 
unaware that a recent excavation in Carisbrooke 
Castle directed by Dr C. J. Young had revealed 
part of a new 6th century cemetery. Indeed, the 
reviewer discovered in private conversation that 
Dr Amold was still ignorant of this after he deliv- 
ered a lecture on the Isle of Wight cemeteries to a 
conference in the autumn of 1986. This fact hardly 
inspires our confidence. 


MARTIN G. WELCH 


ASSMANN, Jan, BURKARD, Giinter and 
DAVIES, Vivian (eds.). Problems and 
priorities in Egyptian archaeology 
(Papers from an international colloquium 
held to celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
the Agyptologisches Institut at the 
University of Heidelberg, June 1985) 
(Studies in archaeology). London: KPI, 
1987. 311 pp., 69 figs., 32 pls. £35.00. 


The present collection of sixteen papers was read 
at a colloquium held at the University of Hei- 
delberg in 1985. Although the matters discussed 
are often highly specialised, there is much which 
may be of interest to readers in other fields. In 
particular one may cite J. Eiwanger’s contribution 
on the transition from the prehistoric to the dynas- 
tic period, A. J. Spencer on town site excavation, 
F. Résing’s and S. Seidlmayer’s studies of eco- 
nomic and social conditions based on skeletal 
remains and grave goods, D. Polz’s recording 
methods in the clearance of tombs, and H. Jac- 
quet-Gordon’s deductions about the decorative 
organisation of a demolished temple building 
from small fragments. Disturbing accounts by L. 
Bell and R. A. Caminos of continuing damage to 
Egyptian monuments lend urgency to discussion. 
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On the epigraphic techniques examined 
by several authors one might comment that there 
is no such thing as a ‘true facsimile drawing’ of a 
relief sculpture, and that attempts to produce one 
are delusory. What we are dealing with is in fact 
a transcription from one medium to another. Polz’s 
demonstration of how N. de Garis Davies might 
have elaborated his superb copies to include ‘more 
or less all the mutilations on the wall’ will make 
readers feel profoundly relieved that he did not. 

All the papers are well documented, and 
have useful abstracts and bibliographies where 
appropriate. The plates at the end unfortunately 
bear no indication of which papers they belong to. 
For this we have to consult a separate list, which 
is irksome where the plate is the starting-point. 
Incidentally, one wonders why it was thought 
worth including a group photograph of the authors 
without identifying them. 


H. M. STEWART 


AZOURY, Ingrid. Ksar Akil, Lebanon: a 
technological and typological analysis of 
the transitional and early Upper 
Palaeolithic levels of Ksar Akil and Abu 
Halka. Vol. 1; edited with an introduction 
by C. Bergman and L. Copeland (BAR 
International series, 289). Oxford: British 
Archaeological Reports, 1986. 2 vols. vil 
+ 244 pp., 202 figs., 122 pls. £30.00. 

BERGMAN, C. A. Ksar Akil, Lebanon: a 
technological and typological analysis of 
the later Palaeolithic levels of Ksar Akil. 
Vol. 2: Levels XIII-VI, with contributions 
by L. Copeland and M. Newcomer (BAR 
International series, 329). Oxford: British 
Archaeological Reports, 1987. iii + 334 
pp., 87 figs., 2 plans, 29 pls. £20.00. 


The history of archaeological research at the large 
tockshelter site of Ksar Akil is complicated. One 
of its most tragic elements was the severe and 
debilitating illness suffered by Dr Ingrid Azoury 
before she was able to present her highly detailed 


analysis of the lithic material from Levels XXV- 
XII for publication. The two volume work bearing 
her name is thus the result of the painstaking 
efforts of the joint editors, Bergman and Copeland, 
both of whom have close connections with the 
site, and with Dr Azoury herself. 

Part of the contribution of Bergman and 
Copeland includes a summary of the work carried 
out at Ksar Akil by the Boston College Expedition 
to Syria led by Fathers Doherty, Murphy and 
Ewing in the years just before and after the Second 
World War. The editors also give an account of the 
fortunes of the Ksar Akil finds following ship- 
ment from Beirut to America, in order to clarify 
the nature and importance of the portion eventu- 
ally studied by Azoury. There follows an editorial 
introduction by Copeland in which she describes 
the maim features of the site and how Azoury’s 
analysis of part of the sequence relates to the 
whole. In addition, Copeland gives a clear and 
valuable account of related studies carried out 
after 1971 which are of relevance to the Ksar Akil 
sequence. This includes a bibliography of recent 
publications concerning Ksar Akil or related 
subjects. 

The main body of the work, the analysis 
by Azoury of Levels XXV to XII, contains de- 
tailed typological and technological sections fol- 
lowed by descriptions of the assemblages, level 
by level. Part (ii) of the work, the volume of 
illustrations, is largely taken up with a wealth of 
charts, graphs and tables. These are well pre- 
sented, but their number and complexity necessi- 
tate very careful study if they are to be used for 
comparative purposes. The illustrations of the 
tools themselves are clear and numerous and 
provide a most useful reference section. 

The chief obstacles faced by Azoury were 
the limitations of the sample available for study 
and the lack of comparable stratified sequences. 
She overcame the first of these obstacles as well as 
she could by meticulous analysis, but the lack of 
comparative data made it difficult for her to relate 
the sequence to other sites. She admitted these 
limitations and made it clear in her concluding 
section that quantitative comparisons were only 
possible with Yabroud and Abu Halka. All other 
assemblages could only be compared on a quali- 
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tative basis. Despite these difficulties the work 
stands as a most important contribution to the 
study of the Middle and Upper Palaeolithic of the 
Near East. 

Volume II, analysis of Levels XIII to VI 
by Bergman, is in many ways quite a different type 
of work. Again based on material excavated by the 
team from Boston College, Bergman has taken a 
fresh approach to the problems of study and inter- 
pretation by focusing on the technology of blade 
production, and as a result has come up with anew 
picture of the Upper Palaeolithic sequence. The 
study also benefits from preliminary information 
on the new excavations at the site by Tixier. 
Bergman, writing a decade after Azoury, is able to 
bring new insights to bear on the problem of the 
Ksar Akil sequence. He discusses the notion of 
cultural continuity, arguing more realistically for 
several groups of levels with developmental con- 
tinuity separated by demonstrable breaks in the 
sequence. Other fresh points of discussion include 
the problems of overlapping traditions and re- 
gional variation. Bergman has tackled these chal- 
lenges by means of carefully considered analyses, 
and he should in the end be commended if he has 
perhaps raised almost as many new problems as 
he has solved old ones. 

In addition to the analysis and discussion, 
this volume also contains a section on study and 
replication of bone tools by Newcomer and a 
series of photographs from the original Boston 
College excavations at Ksar Aki. 


ALISON BETTS 


BERGMAN, C. A. Ksar Akil, Lebanon: a 
technological and typological analysis of 
the later Palaeolithic levels of Ksar Akil. 
Vol. 2: Levels XIII-VI, with contributions 
by L. Copeland and M. Newcomer (BAR 
International series, 329). Oxford: British 
Archaeological Reports, 1987. iti + 334 
pp., 87 figs., 2 plans, 29 pls. £20.00 

see AZOURY, I. 


BESLY, Edward and BLAND, Roger. The 
Cunetio treasure: Roman coinage of the 
third century AD. London: published for 
the Trustees of the British Museum by 
British Museum Publications, 1983. 199 
pp., 9 figs., 42 pls., 33 tbls. £25.00. 


In October 1978 the largest deposit of Roman 
coins ever found in Britain - a total of 54,901, 
dating predominantly to the period AD 253-70 - 
was found by treasure-hunters using metal detec- 
tors at the site of the Roman town of Cunetio n 
Wiltshire. Two containers were found - a storage 
jar and a lead box - but unskilled handling both by 
the original finders, who tipped them onto their 
lounge floor, and by the police, who subsequently 
bagged them up into random groups of 2,000 
before impounding them, mixed them to the ex- 
tent that it was not possible to know what coins 
had been in what container. Study by the authors 
suggested that there were two hoards, one (the 
larger) deposited c. AD 270-1 and the other 
deposited c. AD 274-5, and that all of the 642 pre- 
AD 244 coins were deposited in the same vessel. 
The authors make it abundantly clear that the 
thoughtless treatment given to the coins has de- 
stroyed associations and mixed individual group- 
ings which would, if studied by specialists in an 
undisturbed condition, have yielded much valu- 
able information about the production and circu- 
lation of coins of the Central and Gallic Empires. 

Using the vast quantity and wide range of 
coins comprising the hoard, the authors have 
carried out a detailed study of the official coinage 
of this numismatically confused period, using the 
evidence both of these and other hoards to estab- 
lish minting sequences of the issues, by emperor, 
mint, reverse type and, in the case of Postumus, 
portraiture and die-links. 

The wregular issues receive only four 
pages of study, though the authors acknowledge 
that analysis of irregular ‘radiates’ is a long and 
difficult task beyond the scope of their work. A 
pointer towards the important results which could 
be obtained from a detailed study of them comes 
from their identification of a number of die-links 
with other hoards, both in Britain and Gaul. 
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About half of the volume contains a de- 
tailed catalogue of the coins. This is followed by 
several appendices, containing a statement of their 
archaeological context, an attempt at reconstruct- 
ing the two deposits from the available evidence, 
and a short reassessment of the coins of Valerian 
and Gallienus from the similar Dorchester Hoard, 
published in 1931. The opportunity is also taken to 
present a study of the animal types on the ‘Cons 
Aug’ coinage of Gallienus, of which nearly 3,000 
examples were found. 

Useful as the volume will be to all with an 
interest in 3rd century numismatists, the cost, 
though perhaps no more than that of many similar 
publications today, could be a deterrent. This cost 
must be due, to a large extent, to the inclusion of 
40 plates of illustrations. I consider that fully 
illustrating all photographable irregular coins from 
a site or hoard is essential, particularly for all those 
researchers who will not be able to get time off 
work to travel to see the coms themselves, and 
particularly where the material is dispersed - 
happily not the case here, as the British Museum 
has wisely acquired the entire hoard. However, in 
this instance 31 1/2 out of the 40 plates are of 
regular coins, and only 170 out of 2,149 irregular 
coins are illustrated. The illustrations could per- 
haps have been more heavily weighted towards 
the irregular issues, on which so much further 
research, especially with identifying die-links, 
needs to be done. 

In the meantime similar sites and finds 
remain at risk from treasure-hunters. In 1981 the 
Council of Europe Preliminary Assembly issued 
Document 4741-E condemning the uncontrolled 
use of metal detectors and urging member states to 
introduce legislation protecting sites of archaeo- 
logical significance from their users. There is as 
yet no sign that Britain intends to take any action 
to introduce any controls for the many important 
sites outside Scheduled Ancient Monuments, or 
to introduce penalties which might be a deterrent. 


M. HAMMERSON 


BIENKOWSKI, P. Jericho in the late Bronze 
Age. Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1986. 
240 pp., illus. £22.00. 


This work, a slightly updated version of the au- 
thor’s PhD (Liverpool, 1984), comes as a wel- 
come addition to the impressive list of publica- 
tions on the site of Jericho. 

The book’s major concern is to bring 
together all of the Late Bronze Age material 
excavated by the three major missions to the site 
over the past sixty years. As Late Bronze Age 
finds were not extensive from either the early 
German (1907-9) or the most recent British School 
(1952-8) efforts, the vast majority of the material 
examined by Bienkowski comes from John 
Garstang’s Liverpool Marston-Melchett Expedi- 
tion (1930-6). Essentially, the book involves a 
reordering and reevaluation of three of Garstang’s 
tomb groups, and his excavations im the area of the 
“Middle Building’ on the main tell. 

The short introductory chapter details the 
various expeditions to the site, and summarises 
their results usefully. Bienkowski states his aims 
clearly enough, although his determination to 
eschew any biblical connotations as “beyond the 
scope of a purely archaeological approach’ (p.4) 
seems an unnecessarily harsh minimalist approach 
to the problem of relating the archaeological evi- 
dence to the Biblical text. 

The second chapter deals with chronol- 
ogy. Here Bienkowski seeks to erect the major 
chronological limits to his study, and to define the 
scale of concern in what is essentially a diachronic 
study of ceramic variability. It is important, there- 
fore, that these terms of reference be acceptable to 
a majority of workers in the field, and Bienkowski 
gives us some reason to doubt that this is so. It is 
not necessarily correct to state that most scholars 
divide the MBII into two parts, MBITA and MBIIB 
(p.6). A short glance at most general texts reveals 
a tripartite break-up into MBIIA, IIB and IIC. 
Whilst Bienkowski appeals to the authority of 
Kempinski’s recent PhD on the MBIIB/C transi- 
tion, he ignores Seger’s quite opposite conclu- 
sions, first noted in his PhD and later restated in 
two important articles on the subject. The gener- 
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ally accepted chronological limits of the MBIIB 
period are not 1650-1550. These are the limits of 
the MBIIC period. 

Whilst Bienkowski is right to note that 
‘there is no stratigraphic or ceramic break which 
is valid for the whole of Palestine’, and that MBII 
pottery can be characterised by a ‘slow natural 
development’ (p.6), it is not correct to state that 
‘the difference between MBIIA and MBIIB can- 
not be defined ceramically’ (p.6), as he ignores the 
very successful recent publication of Dan Cole’s 
MBIIB material from Shechem. Bienkowski’s 
sentiments on the ability to characterise LB pot- 
tery are similarly generalist. He suggests, follow- 
ing Kenyon, that there is no noticeable difference 
in the LB corpus until the arrival of foreign, 
specifically Mycenaean, imports. He quotes Yadin 
as noting that the LB Hazor Strata IA and IB are 
‘absolutely identical’ (p.8), and notes that “it seems 
LBIIA and LBIIB are differentiated by the im- 
ported Mycenaean wares’ (p.8). Bienkowski 
rightly highlights the grave difficulties inherent in 
using infrequently occurring foreign wares as 
diagnostic type fossils, but does not give suffi- 
cient consideration to the readily available solu- 
tion, which involves a detailed close typology of 
the numerous local fabrics available in their thou- 
sands from every excavated site. Oren’s pioneer- 
ing study of LB amphorae (‘two handled jugs’) 
from Beth Shan has demonstrated that some inter- 
nal divisions can be discerned within the local 
fabric sequence. Frendo’s work on the LB mate- 
rial from Deir Alla has tended to modify Franken’s 
well known hard line on the subject of typological 
study, particularly with respect to cooking pots, 
and this latter point has been reinforced by a recent 
study of the LB cooking pots from Pella. Whilst 
Bienkowski is willing to cast doubt on a tradi- 
tional approach to typology ‘which assumes that 
certain types were more or less characteristic of 
certain periods’ because this ignores the fact that 
‘pottery did not always rigidly obey the dictates of 
fashion’ (p.10), one is forced to observe that the 
vast majority of recent excavations seem in little 
doubt that meaningful sub-periods can be identi- 
fied in each site history, and that inter-site com- 
parisons are legitimate and fruitful undertakings. 


Bienkowski’s third chapter documents the 
various methods of analysis used m his study of 
the ceramic remains. His comments on the use of 
the Scanning Electron Microscope and the X-Ray 
Analyser are illuminating, although his prefer- 
ence for a more personal Hardness Scale than 
Moh’s, with its ‘Soft: Scratched with a finger nail, 
and Medium: Scratched with some difficulty with 
a finger nail’ (p.13), does not inspire confidence. 
Bienkowski is certamly correct in arguing that 
scientific and technical analysis should be used in 
conjunction with typological analysis (p.17), but 
any real commitment to the latter is difficult to 
discern. If all the pottery listed as having been 
examined (p.24) was freely available, then the 
failure to provide suitable drawings in place of 
Garstang’s wholly inadequate renderings is a 
serious omission. Close typological analysis ne- 
cessitates exact drafting, if one is to advance from 
the rightly criticised general categories of early 
expeditions. Nor is it enough to cite parallels with 
other, illustrated, material, for it does not allow 
one to check the closeness of fit, always a major 
point of issue between individual typologies. The 
fourth chapter is concemed with the analysis of 
the surviving contents of the three Garstang exca- 
vated tombs that contained LB material. The 
analysis is painstaking and illuminating, espe- 
cially when dealing with the more scientific as- 
pects of clay and temper. Basic remarks on con- 
tent and date differ little from Garstang’s own 
final thoughts. A slight reservation may be noted 
with respect to Bienkowski’s confident separa- 
tion of Cypriot import from Palestinian imitation 
by manufacturing differences. Whilst it has gen- 
erally been held that all wheelmade BR II bilbils 
are Palestinian imitations of a Cypriot original, 
neutron activation analysis has shown that a sig- 
nificant proportion of Eastern Cypriot wares were 
thrown on a fast wheel. From this one might 
suggest the possibility of wheel-using workshops 
imitating the hand-made product in Cyprus. Stuck- 
on handles need not be diagnostic of Palestinian 
origin either, as Eriksson’s recent study of Red 
Lustrous Wheel-made Ware has demonstrated 
that the technique occurs frequently in this appar- 
ently Cypriot product. 
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Chapter five evaluates the results of the 
various analyses carried out on the tomb material. 
It is full of useful and thought-provoking observa- 
tions. Bienkowski notes that the MB and LB 
fabrics are fairly consistently different, and that 
there are three major clay types in each period 
(p.105). He notes the presence of numerous vari- 
ant wares, but suggests that these are more the 
result of variations within a given clay vein, than 
of any real difference of source (p.106). He sug- 
gests that the type and quantity of the temper used 
is much more likely to be of significance when 
seeking to identify imported pieces, and notes that 
the many basalt inclusions in Chocolate on White 
Ware mark it as an import. The vast majority of all 
pieces analysed are found to be local, suggesting 
that inter-site trade is not a significant considera- 
tion when dealing with the local wares. The one 
major criticism of the exposition is its unnecessar- 
ily judgmental tone. Bienkowski suggests that 
‘this study has demonstrated and quantified a 
noticeable decline (my italics) in the standards of 
pottery manufacture in the LBA as compared with 
the high standards of the MBA’ (p.110). For 
example, it is difficult to see why the switch to 
straw-tempering was such a retrograde step given 
‘flint temper...was certainly time consuming and 
labour intensive to prepare’ and ‘straw is an easily 
available and quick to prepare form of tempering’ 
(p.111). In terms of efficiency, as opposed to 
aesthetics perhaps, one would have to evaluate the 
change as an advance. Bienkowski has identified 
a change in manufacturing technique, but this 
cannot be allowed to become ‘a progressive de- 
cline in pottery manufacturing standards through- 
out the LBA’ (p.111), because this presupposes an 
unsuccessful response to changed circumstances, 
requiring knowledge of vessel function that we 
simply do not possess. 

The sixth chapter deals with the very 
thorny problem of tell occupation in the Late 
Bronze Age. Bienkowski must be congratulated 
for incorporating much new data from the recent 
Jericho in Retrospect conference into his discus- 
sion of the LB extent of the city. His work on the 
date of the ‘Middle Building’ follows Kenyon 
closely, as the sad state of Garstang’s tell material 
necessitates. His observations on the presence of 


‘true’ Cypriot Base Ring and fairly common WSII 
contrast with its absence from the tomb groups, 
and suggest a slightly earlier date for the begin- 
ning of the ‘Middle Building’ period. Bienkow- 
ski’s detailed rebuttal of Helms’ suggested LB 
fortification wall brings one very satisfactorily up 
to date. His conclusions as to the extent of the LB 
occupation are minimalist, limiting it to the 
immediate environs of the Middle Building, but, 
given the very scrappy state of much of the evi- 
dence, they are not unreasonable. The only quibble 
with the presentation is the reliance on Garstang’s 
difficult multi-phase plan of the Middle Building 
area. A redrawn plan, showing only LB remains, 
would have clarified matters somewhat. 

The seventh and last chapter treats Jer- 
icho’s place im its Palestinian context. The first 
part deals with the nature of settlement and the 
quality of life in MB Jericho, and is unexcep- 
tional, although one doubts that ‘the standard of 
living in MB Jericho was not very high’ (p.127), 
as Kenyon’s finds compare favourably with most 
other Palestinian sites in this period. The old 
bugbear of trying to explain the MB graves as 
‘multiple simultaneous burials’ (p.128) should be 
abandoned once and for all, as there never has 
been any evidence of widespread trauma or infec- 
tive disease amongst the burials. They are mul- 
tiple, but not simultaneous, and represent normal 
MB practice. 

A short, important, review of Bimson’s 
work on Bichrome Ware serves to clarify the 
dating of this Cypriot import, confirming its six- 
teenth century date. Bienkowski comes down on 
the side of the traditional dates for the end of MB 
Jericho, and sees it in the context of the Hyksos 
expulsion from Egypt. The Late Bronze Age 
occupation occurs towards the end of the LBITA 
and stretches into the LBIIB, after an apparent 
LBI gap, although Bienkowski adds the very 
important note that Rivka Gonen’s recent work in 
the South Cemetery has produced material that he 
describes as ‘late LBI sherds’ (p.136). He sees this 
LB community as a very much reduced remnant 
of the former MB population. In an interesting 
aside, Bienkowski sees trade as restricted to coastal 
routes as ships were ‘not yet strong enough to 
withstand the strong winds and sudden storms of 
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the Mediterranean’ (p.147). He cites the Ugaritic 
itineraries in support of his case, and one might 
add the Kas shipwreck evidence, but recent finds 
at Kommos in southern Crete and Mersa Matrah 
off the Egyptian west coast, seen in conjunction 
with the New Kingdom Aegean itineraries, might 
be held to favour the direct crossing alternative. It 
seems likely that both were in use throughout the 
LBA. 

Bienkowski is in no doubt that the nature 
and extent of LB settlement is much altered, and 
substantially reduced. He sees this in the context 
of a general recession of prosperity in the second 
half of the LBA, and seeks to document this more 
general decline with reference to Gonen’s work 
on Middle and Late Bronze settlement patterns. 
Although the reduction in settlement numbers 
from the MB into and throughout the LB is un- 
doubted, the fluctuations make it difficult to char- 
acterise it as a gradual decline. There is a real 
danger in associating reductions in settlement 
area with a straight-line reduction in population, 
as Bienkowski suggests (p.151). Whether the 
Egyptians are the cause of the apparent decline, 
with their greater involvement sapping much 
prosperity through increased taxation, or merely 
another effect of a more generalised disorder, of 
which the ‘apiru would appear to be one manifes- 
tation, is left unclear. Bienkowski may be correct 
in suggesting a complex interplay of all these 
possibilities combining to generate a spiral down- 
wards. The ‘gradual degeneration’ (p.151) of the 
Jericho pottery is seen as symptomatic of this 
more general malaise. The final abandonment of 
the site is due to the ‘repressive effects’ (p.155) of 
the Egyptian presence, although this may prove 
difficult to square with the settlement prosperity at 
such heavily influenced sites as Tell es Saidiyeh, 
Beth Shan and Pella. 

There is much that is useful in Bienkow- 
ski’s work. The collection, under one cover, of 
much of the information on the LBA archaeology 
of Jericho, is a notable achievement. However, the 
unnecessary bulk of the catalogue entries, the 
poor quality of many of the original illustrations, 
and the uncertain exposition of some of the more 
tendentious issues makes it somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory. Nonetheless, Bienkowski’s stated aim is to 


redress the ‘paucity of published data’, and in this 
he has succeeded. 
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S. J. BOURKE 


BONFANTE, Larissa (ed.). Etruscan Life 
and Afterlife; a Handbook of Etruscan 
Studies. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press; Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1986. 
XXVili + 289 pp., 9 maps, 294 figs. £28.00. 


The appearance every few years of a fresh intro- 
duction to the Etruscans is the inevitable result of 
new discoveries and of the profitable application 
of new methodologies to old problems. The di- 
mensions as well as the details of our picture of 
pre-Roman Italy are continually being revised, 
and so is the position of the picture itself in the 
ancient Mediterranean gallery, hence the need to 
provide regular summaries of the changing state 
of Etruscan affairs, not only for the non-specialist 
but also - as in the present case - for the specialists 
of the future. 
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One reflection of the current boom in 
Etruscan studies is immediately apparent in the 
structure of the work under review: the major 
themes have been assigned to no fewer than seven 
specialists in addition to the Editor, who sets the 
scene with a sparkling Introduction to the most 
important recent developments both in approach 
and in scholarly attention to specific aspects of 
stages of the Etruscan story. The trends acutely 
defined in the Introduction are frequently illus- 
trated in the eight chapters that follow it. Of these, 
three provide standard accounts of traditional 
Etruscan concems: History, by Mario Torelli 
(Chapter 2); Art, by Marie-Francoise Briguet 
(Chapter 4); and Architecture, by Friedhelm Prayon 
(Chapter 5) - all with a particularly interesting 
emphasis on the Hellenistic-Roman phase. The 
equally mainstream topics of commerce, foreign 
affairs, language, public and private life, and 
religion receive original treatment under another 
three headings: International Contacts, by Jean 
MacIntosh Turfa (Chapter 3); An Archaeological 
Introduction to the Etruscan Language, by Emme- 
line Richardson (Chapter 7: a model of clarity and 
conciseness); and Daily Life and Afterlife, by 
Larissa Bonfante (Chapter 8). Particularly wel- 
come are the stimulating essays on Rediscovery 
by Nancy Thomson de Grummond (Chapter 1) 
and Coinage by David Enders Tripp (Chapter 6), 
fields that are rarely if ever covered at this level. 

Space does not permit detailed discussion 
of all these good things. Misprints and other errors 
are happily rare, but students may need to be told 
that the attribution of the Aristonothos Crater to 
the Louvre on p.71 (text and caption to Fig. II-3) 
instead of to its real home in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori on the Capitol obscures the allusion 
to this famous piece in note 88 on p.88; while the 
confusion between the captions to the gorgoneion 
antefixes from Murlo and Veii on p. 131 f. (Figs. 
IV-56a, 56b) is allayed by the correct position of 
the photographs themselves. _ 

Throughout the Editor has devoted great 
care to the vital matters of further reading and 
illustration. Each chapter has either an extensive 
apparatus of fully referenced foomotes (Chapters 
1, 3, 7, 8) or a classified bibliography (Chapters 2, 
4, 5, 6). In addition, the first section of Selected 


Readings introduces (p.279) some important items 
that appeared too late to be consulted or cited: they 
include the catalogues of the exhibitions in Tus- 
cany, Perugia and Bologna occasioned by the 
Year of the Etruscans (1985) in Italy, and Stephan 
Steingraber’s definitive catalogue raisonné of 
Etruskische Wandmalerei/Pittura Etrusca (of 
which the English language edition, Etruscan 
Painting, is expected soon). There follows a list 
(pp. 279-81) of 80 basic books and articles, of 
which only 18 were published before 1970. No 
less attention has been paid to the selection of the 
nine maps and 294 half-tones and line drawings, 
many of them unfamiliar. The lion’s share of these 
is inevitably assigned to art (113), but daily life 
(59) and architecture (46) are also exceptionally 
well supplied. 

Although there is no lack of reference to 
all the major advances achieved in 150 years of 
scientific research on the Etruscans, this hand- 
book nevertheless takes certain basic notions for 
granted. The most notable is the substantial de- 
pendence of Etruna on Greece in political organi- 
sation, religion and art, which permits more atten- 
tion to be given to the original elements in the 
Etruscan manifestations vis-a-vis the Greek 
models. Nor is the independence of each Etruscan 
polis spelt out m the usual descriptive chapter on 
the principal centres (readily available elsewhere): 
it is stated explicitly in the historical chapter, and 
demonstrated in the others. The space thus saved 
allows the profitable development of many novel 
features, such as the autonomous treatment of 
coimage (Chapter 6) and the subjects already treated 
in pioneering specialist studies by Larissa Bon- 
fante (dress, the position of women in Etruscan 
society, etc.) and now drawn together by her in the 
incisive and original synthesis that is Chapter 8. 
Best of all, the frankly delightful account of the 
rediscovery of the Etruscans (Chapter 1) by Nancy 
de Grummond, historian of post-classical art as 
well as editor of the invaluable Guide to Etruscan 
Mirrors (1982), enables us not only to appreciate 
the true worth of giants such as Luigi Lanzi, 
Eduard Gerhard and George Dennis but also to 
assess the Etruscan permeation of historical Euro- 
pean iconography. The story is a complex and 
surprising one, involving the accounts of Etruscan 
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sites that reached William of Malmesbury, the 
Charuns like that in the Tomba dell’Orco that 
Giotto must have seen, the scenes incised on 
Etruscan mirrors that reappear in Poussin’s paint- 
ing and more (much more) besides - a perfect 
exposition, well-informed and wide-ranging, of 
the Etruscan contribution to modern Western 
culture. 

Finally, it is necessary to comment on the 
editorial prediction that this book ‘may be one of 
the last to treat the Etruscans as a separate culture 
rather than as one of the many groups mhabiting 
pre-Roman Italy’ (p.1). This is almost certainly 
true, and Massimo Pallottino’s Storia della prima 
Italia (1984) has already shown the way ahead. 
But it should not be forgotten that the Etruscans 
were the only people in ancient Italy who, right 
from their first Greek contacts in the eighth cen- 
tury, developed an advanced urban and literate 
civilisation. This in turn favoured the parallel rise 
of early Rome, and hence of the conditions essen- 
tial to Imperial unity. Of course the Etruscans 
were not the only inhabitants of pre-Roman Italy: 
but, as this valuable book shows, they are un- 
doubtedly the most significant - and accessible. 


F. R. SERRA RIDGWAY 


BOWMAN, Alan K. and THOMAS, J. 


David. Vindolanda: the Latin writing 
tablets (Britannia monograph series, 4). 
London: Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies, 1983. 157 pp., 11 figs., 
15 pls. £14.00. 


The finding of the Vindolanda writing tablets by 
Robin Birley in 1973 ranks among the most im- 
portant discoveries of this century for the study of 
Roman Bniain in general and the Roman army in 
particular. Its significance goes further than Bnit- 
ain because it has alerted archaeologists working 
in the area of the northern provinces of the Roman 
Empire to the possibility of uncovering and recog- 
nising similar material. These thin slivers of wood 
with writing in ink complement the papyrological 


evidence of Egypt and the Near East. Their iden- 
tification and conservation through a process 
developed by the British Museum’s Research 
Laboratory has opened up a direct line of commu- 
nication with Roman officials, their scribes and 
families living at the most northem edge of the 
Empire at the turn of the first and second centuries 
AD. Already there are repercussions. Similar ink 
on wood tablets have been found in Britain at 
Lechlade, Carlisle (Britannia 14, 1983: 291-2, 
and 16, 1985: 274-6) and Caerleon (Britannia 17, 
1986: 450-2). 

The editors of this first volume, dealing 
with the finds from 1973-75, have not merely 
deciphered and presented a scholarly appraisal of 
the contents of the writing tablets (Part II) but in 
the Introduction (Part I) they have produced, in 
five sections, a thorough analysis of practical 
aspects of the material. There is a useful account 
of the circumstances of the find, its conservation 
and photography, followed by the identification 
of the type of wood (birch and alder) which was 
abundant locally - as opposed to the larch and 
spruce of the two stylus tablets, which are not 
native to Britain. The stylus and wax, wooden 
writing tablets, hitherto much more common in 
the west, lend themselves more readily to legal 
documents (though not exclusively so), where 
names of witnesses may be inscribed on the outer 
face and seals affixed. Vindolanda type tablets 
were both cheaper and easier to make and there- 
fore their use was almost certainly more wide- 
spread for normal correspondence. The authors 
include a useful summary of all known significant 
finds of writing tablets. 

A propos this collection they note the 
variety of hands employed, and are confident that 
they can detect no fewer than 80 different writers, 
all writing within a short span of about 30 years. 
What is significant for palaeographers, however, 
apart from the use of a type of writing known as 
Old Roman Cursive, which would be expected at 
this time, is the similarity of these hands to the 
Latin script used in the same period in the eastem 
half of the Empire. They conclude that ‘Latin 
cursive was written in much the same way at this 
period in all parts of the Roman world’. The 
contents of the letters themselves, though often 
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tantalismgly incomplete, contain fascinating in- 
formation. The majority are military texts associ- 
ated with cohors VIII Batavorum commanded by 
a prefect, Flavius Cerealis, and cohors I Tun- 
grorum, commanded by Crispinus. The sequence 
suggested is that the earliest tablets coming from 
the first occupation phase of the second fort are 
those of the Batavians, perhaps implying that they 
were succeeded by the Tungrians. The first docu- 
ment (No. 1) records 343 men working in work- 
shops producing mamly building materials, in- 
cluding plaster, clay (for bricks or tiles?) and lead 
(pipes or sheets for plumbing?); another docu- 
ment (No. 3) suggests (unfortunately inconclu- 
sively) a different type of fabrica perhaps produc- 
ing swords and shields, or repairing them, an 
activity hitherto only known in legionary work- 
shops. Yet one more (No. 4) records deposits of 
money ad sacrum, and then goes on to list various 
foods and drinks disbursed over a short period 
towards the end of June. The editors suggest a 
possible religious connection since the larger 
amounts of less common commodities were listed 
for 24th June, a festival connected with Fors 
Foruna. Other documents are collected as ar- 
chives of the two prefects and of a man of un- 
known rank, Flavius Genialis. The unofficial let- 
ters contain entertaining and informative snip- 
pets, like the one (No. 38) which is now famous for 
mentioning socks, sandals and underpants. The 
letters should be read - this is not the place to 
paraphrase their content. 

This is an exciting and scholarly book, 
recommended to all who want to make contact 
with people as well as their artefacts. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to wam readers that this volume 
should be checked against Britannia 18, 1987: 
125-42, where Bowman and Thomas have pub- 
lished a new selection of tablets from excavations 
at Vindolanda in 1985 and 1986. They have up- 
dated some of their conclusions in the light of the 
new finds; for example, it is now known that the 
peculiar chemical conditions created by a mixture 
of ordure and urine which were thought to be 
responsible for the preservation of the first batch 
of tablets is not a prerequisite for their survival; 
only a damp environment is required. This will be 
both a relief and encouragement for archaeolo- 


gists alert for similar finds. For Crispinus, prefect 
of cohors I Tungrorum, now read Priscinus. Dates, 
too, have been slightly adjusted and now there is 
evidence that both the third and ninth cohorts of 
Batavians were also present at Vindolanda during 
the period of the second fort. A further volume is 
promised in due course. It will be awaited eagerly. 


MARGARET M. ROXAN 


CALVET, Yves and SALLES, Jean- 
Francois (eds.). Failaka: fouilles 
francaises, 1984-1985 (Travaux de la 

~ Maison de I’Orient, no. 12). Lyon: GIS, 
Maison de 1’Orient; Paris: Diffusion de 
Boccard, 1986. 335 pp., 141 figs., tbls. FF 

160.00. 
see SALLES, J-F 


CLEERE, Henry and CROSSLEY, David. 
The iron industry of the Weald. Leicester: 
Leicester University Press, 1985. xvi + 
395 pp., 74 figs. £47.50. 


This work is a follow-up to Emest Straker’s 
‘Wealdon Iron’ published in 1931 and reissued by 
David & Charles in 1969. Since the date of the 
original publication, work on the subject had been 
proceeding consistently if slowly untl the forma- 
tion of the ‘Wealdon Iron Research Group’ 
(WIRG) in 1968 by a meeting convened by the 
two present authors. This produced a vast increase 
in the rate of investigation and a high degree of 
planning and organisation. This book is to a large 
extent the result of the work of WIRG under the 
chairmanship of the late C. F. Tebbutt. 

The two principal authors have divided 
the field somewhat unequally between them. But 
to start with we have a geological introduction by 
Bemard Worssam and to complete the work a 
gazetteer of 80 pages which details the sites inves- 
tigated by WIRG during their numerous ‘forays’. 
This is split into 3 sections, a check-list of bloom- 
eries, Roman bloomeries, and water-powered sites. 

The geological introduction deals with 
iron ore sources in the Weald and discusses the 
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stratigraphy of the various areas. Confusion be- 
tween iron ore pits and marl pits is dispelled to 
some extent. Some of the ore mined shows over 
70% Fe,O, after roasting but much was of very 
low grade presumably destined for blast-furnaces. 

As an introduction to pre-Roman, Roman 
and Medieval iron production, Chapter 2 is de- 
voted entirely to the bloomery process. Generally, 
as far as the Weald is concerned, we see signs of 
three types of furnace. An Iron Age domed fur- 
nace typified by that at Minepit Wood with a 
maximum diameter of 0.8 m and 1 m high, a slim 
Roman shaft furnace which is a very common 
type throughout Roman Britain, and a Saxon non- 
slag tapping low shaft furnace. Little Farningham 
looms large in this discussion both for its “bellows 
pot’ and for its 2 kg iron bloom. The latter might 
better be termed a forged billet and could be 
compared with recent finds by Professor Wilkes 
from Strageath. 

The next chapter deals with prehistoric 
iron smelting and the domed furnaces in particular 
which lie adjacent to the Roman site of Garden 
Hill in Ashdown Forest. This section is followed 
by a general discussion of the Roman industry 
typified by Cleere’s site at Bardown. Here one is 
rather surprised, considering the enormous amount 
of slag used in the Roman road system, to find that 
so little is known about the sites themselves. 
WIRG work has now recorded 60 sites. Perhaps 
the use of slag, as in the case of Beauport Park, has 
destroyed much of the fumace evidence. Bar- 
down and several other sites appear to have been 
operated under the aegis of the Roman Fleet - the 
Classic Britannica. 

Bardown however was investigated in- 
tensively enough to give us some idea of the 
quantities of metal produced and the ore and fuel 
needed. It required about 250 tonnes of one-year 
from which it produced 40 tonnes of iron. This 
would require 25 man-years for ore, iron and 
timber. As for the latter it is believed that cop- 
picing was introduced during the Roman period. 
For the 6 major sites the hey-day seems to have 
been about AD 200-250 when 750 tonnes of iron 
were produced. If we multiply this by 10 we have 
an annual production of 7500 tonnes which would 
go a long way to support Roman needs in Britain. 


Clearly the grade of ore worked at this 
time must have been a lot better than that with 26% 
Si0, used in Medieval times. 

We come to the Medieval period after 80 
pages and this is clearly the main period of iron 
working in the Weald. The C14 dates of the shafts 
and pits give two dates for AD 1200 and one for 
AD 1600 and one can safely say that these span the 
main period. The coming of the blast furnace at the 
end of the 15th century made the use of the more 
plentiful lower grade ore economic. Before this 
we have a short introduction on both the un- 
powered and the water-powered bloomery. The 
exact site of Tudeley, the best recorded bloomery 
of this period, is still unknown to us due to the poor 
survival of manorial documents. But we do have 
the 14th century site at Minepit Wood excavated 
by James Money to make up for it. What a fasci- 
nating site it is with an ore-roasting hearth, the 
remains of the bloomery itself, and other build- 
ings. To add to this we also have Lesley Kettering- 
ham’s site at Alstead. This really introduces the 
heart of the book and, from now on, history makes 
up for the lack of excavational evidence and 
allows a better interpretation of the remains vis- 
ible on the ground. 

Forges (bloomeries) were being initiated 
up to 1477, only 13 years before what was proba- 
bly the first blast furnace at Buxted, and followed 
by Newbridge in 1496. The authors are careful 
with the dating of the blast furnace at Buxted, but 
clearly cast iron had arrived in the Weald before 
the end of the 15th century. 

Brian Awty would have us believe that 
this came from across the Channel from the region 
of Bray. Up to 1550 the industry seems to have 
been concentrated in the central and northern parts 
of the Weald. We then have a discussion on the 
period of the introduction of cast iron up to 1548. 
While it is generally conjectured that it was intro- 
duced for gunmaking, we now know that most 
guns of this time were of wrought iron. But cast 
iron was being made as ‘rough iron’ and ‘rough 
iron fined’, although the meaning of the latter term 
is in some doubt. But since the price of the second 
was the same as the first, not much additional 
work could have been done on the former and we 
must assume that it was a slightly superior form of 
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cast iron. But much iron was truly fined in the 
finery - converted to wrought iron - which was of 
the Walloon type with two hearths. 

However, iron gunstones were being cast 
in large numbers; but it is difficult to agree with 
the authors’ contention that these were being 
made from ‘fined iron’, ie. wrought iron melted 
with the aid of a flux (p.115). It is more likely that 
‘the rough iron fined’ was remelted in a cupola or 
an air furnace (reverberatory). We do not know 
much about the use of the cupola (if any) at this 
time, but Réaumur (1722) and Swedenborg (1734) 
show its use for gunstones. 

On the other hand the authors’ remarks 
about the Steel Forge near Pippingford seem 
acceptable. Steel can be made by the direct bloom- 
ery process by using a higher fuel/ore ratio than 
for wrought iron although it tends to be inconsis- 
tent. But phosphoric ores, which abound in the 
Weald, are not very suitable and one would like to 
know whether suitable ores were selected or 
imported. By 1564 Sir Henry Sidney was smelting 
ore in Glamorgan which has low phosphorus and 
was using limestone. ‘Plates’ were sent to Sussex 
to be converted into steel. Sidney was not the only 
Wealden ironmaster who established his skills in 
far-off places. Thomas Dyke bought works near 
Ripon, Yorkshire, in 1590. 

By the 1540s cast iron guns were being 
made in large numbers and by 1574 there were 52 
blast furnaces in Sussex. Not all these furnaces 
were for cast iron ordnance, and by this time some 
was being converted into wrought iron probably 
using old bloomery forges. 

The ‘mature’ industry after 1548 is better 
documented and by this time the French immi- 
grants had been well-integrated and dispersed. 
The records are now more precise and there was 
an extension to the north-east Weald and else- 
where. Woodlands were coppiced; large timber 
was saved for other purposes than iron-making 
and charcoal burners used the tops and lops. Wood 
and ore were usually taken from the same areas. 
Ore digging was so controlled as to leave strips of 
undisturbed ground for trees to grow. Consider- 
able expansion took place by this time, so much so 
that there were occasional problems with over- 
production. Would the Crown allow export of 


guns to enemies of the realm? 

More historical material becomes avail- 
able in time and the authors give us more detail, 
although it is tantalising not to be able to calculate 
the fuelfore ratio because we do not know the 
weight of a load. It is surprising to find that the 
decline set in as early as the 16th century, but by 
AD 1610 there was no doubt. Imports of bar iron 
increased considerably and the tenant was less 
able to make a profit. The late 17th century, 
therefore, showed a decline in the production of 
bar iron and the founders were turning to other 
things than ordnance, such as firebacks and 
graveslabs. Guns were still made off-and-on and 
there was a great improvement in technical stan- 
dards. We are now getting some useful informa- 
tion on gun founding and boring. But for the 
ironfounder and the merchants the condition of 
the roads and press gangs made transport of the 
larger items difficult. 

The final chapter deals with the archaeol- 
ogy and technique of the industry and the blast 
furnace period although there is much of a techni- 
cal nature in the foregoing chapters. This section 
divorces history from archaeology and deals with 
the excavations mounted on Wealden sites. Like 
the rest of the book the somewhat poorly repro- 
duced photos are well supplemented by sketches. 

The main structure of the blast furnace 
seems to have been no more than 28 ft. (8.54 m.) 
high (Gloucester furnace at Lamberhurst) and it is 
suggested that this might be the limit because of 
the low crushing strength of charcoal. Yet we 
know that Russian furnaces were greater than 10 
m. (32.8 ft.) high at the beginning of the 18th 
century (Krasartev, Metallurg, 1958 (8): 35). In 
fact, in a vertical tube filled with solid material 
much of the load is taken by the walls. The 
limitation of height probably had more to do with 
the blowing apparatus and water power. Excava- 
tion of the casting area confirms the written word 
that sows of 10-20 cwt. rather than lots of small 
pigs were the normal cast product. 

One has no complaint with the contents of 
this book. It is a good workmanlike treatment of 
the available archaeological, technical and 
historical information. One is only a little sur- 
prised at the dearth of information on the Roman 
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period. One would like to know how the publish- 
ers arrived at such a high price of £47.50, espe- 
cially when similarly sized books from other 
publishers are produced at a much lower price. 
The book merits a wider audience than just a 
specialised readership. But for the specialist and 
the research worker in this field it is an essential 
piece of equipment at any price and it is to be 
hoped that all academic institutions will buy it. 


R. F. TYLECOTE 
(Repnnted from Journal of Historical Metallurgy, 1986, 
20: 50-2, with the permission of the Editor.) 


CLOSE-BROOKS, Joanna. Exploring 
Scotland's heritage: The Highlands. 
Edinburgh: RCAHMS/HMSO, 1986. 185 
pp., map, illus. £6.95. 

RITCHIE, Anna. Exploring Scotland's 
heritage: Orkney and Shetland. 
Edinburgh: RCAHMS/HMSO, 1985. 185 
pp., map, illus. £6.95. 

SHEPHERD, Ian A. G. Exploring Scotland's 
heritage: Grampian. Edinburgh: 
RCAHMS/HMSO, 1986. 185 pp.,m map, 
illus. £6.95. 

STELL, Geoffrey. Exploring Scotland's 
heritage: Dumfries and Galloway. 
Edinburgh: RCAHMS/HMSO, 1986. 184 
pp., map, illus. £6.95. 

STEVENSON, J. B. Exploring Scotland's 
heritage : The Clyde estuary and Central 
region. Edinburgh: RCAHMS/HMSO, 
1985. 158 pp., map, illus. £6.95. 

WALKER, Bruce and RITCHIE, Graham. 
Exploring Scotland's heritage: Fife and 
Tayside. Edinburgh: RCAHMS/HMSO, 
1987. 202 pp., map, illus. £6.95. 


This series sets out with the aim of ‘making 
authentic information about the manmade heri- 
tage available to as wide an audience as possible’. 
A difficult task but the series editor, Dr Anna 
Ritchie, deserves considerable credit for produc- 
ing a well balanced, eminently readable series 


which contains a wide variety of contrasts and 
specific interests. Each guide has been compiled 
by authors who are specialists in their own right 
and each reflects the individual development of 
the eight regions. 

These latest six volumes maintain the 
high standard set by the two guides reviewed in 
Bulletin 23 (1986). The text is always concise and 
avoids the dryness associated with conventional 
guidebooks by raising questions of archaeologi- 
cal interpretation and controversial historical fact. 
The quality of the illustrations remains outstand- 
ing, particularly the 16th Century AD painted 
murals and ceilings, and the low relief incised 
Pictish stones. The use of aerial photographs is 
particularly welcome, but clarity could have been 
improved if the publishers had always contrived 
to print both the photograph and the adjacent site 
plan in the same orientation. 

Perhaps a little more emphasis could have 
been placed on the extent to which man has 
adapted to, and used, his natural surroundings for 
both aesthetic and economic reasons. There is no 
mention of the ‘beautifying’ of Glen Bruar in- 
spired by Burns, and little of the likely composi- 
tion of the prehistoric landscape. Neither aspect is 
easy for the visitor to appreciate when faced with 
the environment of today. However, the series 
remains an impressive achievement striking an 
ideal balance between basic information and inci- 
dental interest, a balance seldom evident in publi- 
cations which purport to have similar aims. 


JUDITH HARRIS 


COLLINS, Sheldan. How to photograph 
works of art. Nashville: American 
Association for State and Local History, 
1986. 224 pp., 128 b & w pls, 44 col pls. 
$39.95 ($35.95 to members). 


A great deal of research on the history of art and 
artefacts is dependent on accurate photographs for 
purposes of comparison, and many of us are 
familiar with whole categories of works of art and 
museum objects only through published photo- 
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graphs. The need for photographs accurate in 
colour, tone and contrast, and which will give the 
‘feel’ of the objects, is therefore considerable, but 
instruction on how to achieve such accuracy is 
hard to come by, and books devoted to gallery and 
museum photography are rare indeed. How to 
photograph works of art, written by a staff pho- 
tographer at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, sets 
out to fill this gap. It is based on extensive notes 
taken over the years on the works of art the author 
has photographed at the Museum. About half the 
book is devoted to considerations of cameras, 
lenses, film, lighting and backgrounds, and to 
such things as handling valuable objects and ar- 
rangements for location photography. The re- 
mainder is given over to a Series of illustrations 
showing how particular works of art were set up 
for photography, in both colour and black-and- 
white, with details of lighting, exposure, filtra- 
tion, etc., and comments on the results and on 
possible improvements. Text is informative and 
illustrations well-chosen, and the standard of 
reproduction is very high indeed. 

For archaeology and conservation, of 
course, the criteria of records are not quite the 
same as they are for gallery and museum photog- 
raphy. If artefacts are to be considered not as 
objects of beauty nor as antiquities (in dealers’ 
terms) but primarily as pieces of evidence, then 
two major considerations are firstly neutrality - 
the image should show correct proportions, tones, 
colours and textures without under- or over- 
emphasis; and secondly, standardisation - camera 
angles, lighting and backgrounds of a series of 
photographs should be as similar as possible so 
that the images are directly comparable. In fact, a 
dig report in which the artefacts were photo- 
graphed with great drama or with particular aes- 
thetic appeal would be viewed with some suspi- 
cion, however unfairly. 

With this caveat the book sets a standard 
at least to be aimed at, however rarely achieved. 
The tone of the text is perhaps a little too chatty for 
British perceptions, and there is perhaps a little too 
- much art connoisseurship, which does not help the 
subject forward; but these are minor considera- 
tions in an admirable and useful publication. 

PETER G. DORRELL 


CONNAH, Graham. African civilizations: 
precolonial cities and states in tropical 
Africa: an archaeological perspective. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987. xi + 259 pp., illus. Hardback: 
£25.00; paperback: £7.95. 


“What on earth for?’ asked a colleague when in the 
early 1960s Graham Connah suggested excavat- 
ing some of the cities in the West African savan- 
nah, “We already know all about the medieval 
cities of West Africa from historical sources’ 
(p.15). This book constitutes Connah’s reply and 
more, and it turns out to be an excellent state-of- 
the-art review of knowledge about a selection of 
the historic urban centres and states of the Middle 
Nile, the Ethiopian Highlands, the West African 
savanna and forestlands, the East African littoral, 
Zimbabwe, and other parts of the continent. Many 
kinds of sources are used - old documents and oral 
traditions as well as excavators’ and ethnogra- 
phers’ reports. 

In his preface Connah states ‘Working 
from a base in Australia, my main difficulty has 
been obtaining the more recently published re- 
search results...’ (p.ix); to which it is worth re- 
sponding that the Australians are not alone in this. 
Connah of course is aware of some of the con- 
tributory reasons for this: ‘...m much of tropical 
Africa the period since the early 1970s has seen a 
diminution in archaeological field research, for 
both political and economic reasons...’ (p.215). In 
fact, a recurring impression throughout these pages 
is that not so much archaeological work as might 
be expected has seen the light of publication by the 
African workers in the field - much research has 
gone on but all too little result has emerged from 
the local archaeologists. 

While problems of defining city, state, 
urbanisation, etc. are usefully discussed in the 
book, some other pertinent questions are merely 
touched upon. For instance, the term ‘prehistory’ 
is used several times in the text but there is doubt 
among Africans and Africanists whether it can be 
generally applied with equal value throughout the 
African range. If this term necessarily implies a 
lack of written records pertaining to a particular 
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society or culture, then there are still societies in 
Africa today that are prehistoric. When this was 
discussed at the History Research Seminar at 
Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, in 1982, it was 
felt that some term like ‘early history’ or a specific 
time reference might serve better. Another topic 
which is not fully explored in the text but which 
might have repaid more attention, is the impor- 
tance slaving and slavery did or did not have in the 
various urbanisation and state formation proc- 
esses. 

This book is very readable and up-to-date 
(pace its author) and will be ideal for educational 
purposes. A good bibliography is included and 
Connah gives full credit to his fellow field-work- 
ers as well as cheerfully chastising them some- 
times: ‘Archaeologists engaged in the mvestiga- 
tion of the later prehistory [but see above] of 
tropical Africa have to leam to see better’ (p.226). 
It would be a great pity if this (not expensive) book 
does not achieve full circulation in African librar- 
ies and educational institutions. 


ALEX HOOPER 


COURTOIS, Jacques-Claude and WEBB, 
Jennifer M. Les cylindres-sceaux 
d' Enkomi: fouilles francaises, 1957-1970. 
Dépositaire: . Cyprus American 
Archaeological Research Institute; 
Nicosia: Mission Archéologique d’ Alasia, 
1987. 94 pp., 11 pp of pls., 12 figs. Text 
in French and English. Cyprus £10.00; 
FF 130.00; DM 40.00. 


This is the publication of 45 seals found during the 
French excavations at Enkomi between 1957 and 
1971. Most had not been published before the 
catalogue was written but some have now also 
appeared in a survey by J-C. Courtois and J. and E. 
Lagarce, Enkomi et le Bronze Récent a Chypre, 
Nicosia, 1987, PIX XXI. These 45 seals form just 
over a fifth of the total number of cylinder seals 
found at Enkomi or in the vicinity (a useful list of 
the publication of these is given on p.25 n.1). 
The publication is divided into two halves. 


In the first part (in French) Courtois surveys the 
contexts in which the seals were found and these 
are plotted on Figs. 1-10. One seal (No. 13) and its 
context are illustrated photographically on Figs. 
11-12. Associated objects are discussed and full 
references given to their publication. Dates are 
proposed with a caveat on p.10 regarding the 
unrealistically high dates attributed by Schaeffer. 
With the possible exception of No. 17 (from a 
tomb?), the contexts are from workshops and 
houses of the latter part of the Late Bronze Age 
(LCIIC-LCIIB) and full details are given in the 
concordances on pp. 23-4. 

The second half by Webb (in English, 
p.25 ff.) consists of an introductory essay and a 
catalogue of the seals. Each seal is discussed in 
great detail with full notes concerning parallels. 
All but two of the seals are illustrated with photo- 
graphs (often enlarged) and line drawings of both 
the seal and the impression. The photographs of 
the actual seals have, however, been trimmed to a 
neat rectangle which most of the seals are not - for 
instance, the drawing shows that seal No. 14 is, n 
fact, concave in shape. The seals are mostly of 
steatite, a few are of haematite or faience, one (No. 
2) is from Schaeffer’s Egyptian blue workshop in 
Ugarit, and one (No. 25) has one gold cap remain- 
ing. Seals 1-6 and possibly 7 and 36 are imports 
from the mainland. The diversity of styles of the 
remaining seals does not argue for the local 
manufacture of seals in a coherent style. Even 
seals 22-27 and 38 on the one hand and 28-31 on 
the other, though attributed to two local work- 
shops producing Egyptianising seals, have so many 
parallels from Ugarit (mostly unpublished - Amiet, 
pers.comm.) that this attribution is by no means 
certain. 

The corpus of Enkomi cylinder seals merits 
studying as a whole since the styles found in the 
tombs are not generally represented in the habita- 
tion levels (No. 8 is an exception). The authors are 
to be congratulated for providing a useful addition 
to this corpus. 


DOMINIQUE COLLON 
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CRAWFORD, Barbara E. Scandinavian 
Scotland (Scotland in the early Middle 
Ages, 2). Leicester : Leicester University 
Press, 1987. xii + 274 pp., 80 figs. 
Hardback: £30.00; paperback: £9.95. 


The latest title in the Studies mm the Early History 
of Britain series is as ambitious as its predeces- 
sors, and forms volume two in a history of Scot- 
land in the Early Middle Ages (volume one, Anna 
Ritchie’s Pictish and Scottish Scotland, is in prepa- 
ration). Barbara Crawford assesses the Scandi- 
navian impact on northern Bnitain in seven ‘frame- 
work chapters’ - two each on historical and ar- 
chaeological evidence, with single chapters on 
geography, place-names and documentary sources. 
Such a methodological approach is par- 
ticularly effective, considering both the disparate 
nature of Scandinavian activity in an area with no 
territorial unity, and the difficulties of integrating 
the surviving evidence. Covering the Orkneys, 
Shetlands, Hebrides and Man in addition to main- 
land Scotland, the importance of maritime com- 
munications is central to Dr Crawford’s view of 
Scandinavian influence. Her treatment of the 
complexities of Scottish, Pictish and Scandinavian 
power politics is concise and lucid given the 
restrictions of the source material, and takes con- 
siderably more account of archaeological data 
than most other surveys have done . Particular em- 
phasis is placed on hoards and stone sculpture, 
supported by sections on graves, settlements and 
ecclesiastical sites (though it is a pity that only 
brief mention is made o f farmstead excavations). 
As an overview of the changing effects of 
Danish, Norwegian and Hibemo-Norse contact 
with a basically Celtic population over nearly four 
centuries, Dr Crawford’s book achieves its objec- 
tive, examining the fundamental alterations in 
law, society and culture resulting from the most 
pronounced and long-lasting Scandinavian influ- 
ence found in any area of the Bnitish Isles during 
the medieval period. A readable and comprehen- 
sive study of Scandinavian Scotland has long 
- been needed and as such this book will be wel- 
comed by all students working in this field. 


NEIL PRICE 


(CRUDEN, Stewart.) Studies in Scottish 
antiquity presented to Stewart Cruden; 
edited by David Breeze. Edinburgh: J. 
Donald, 1984. xi + 489 pp., 206 figs. 
£30.00. 


The diverse interests of Stewart Cruden, inspector 
of ancient monuments at Edinburgh from 1948 to 
1980, are reflected in this substantial volume, 
which contains 19 contributions by his present 
and former colleagues, themselves with an equally 
wide range of specialisations. The resulting Fest- 
schnift resembles at first sight a typical volume of 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. In the reviewer’s mind this book has 
long been confused with a similar Festschrift 
produced at much the same time, by the same 
publishers: From the Stone Age to the ‘Forty-five: 
Essays in Honour of R. B. K. Stevenson. In fact the 
two titles might be interchanged, except that the 
emphasis here is on monuments and _ buildings 
rather than objects and artefacts. The contribu- 
tions are heavily weighted towards the medieval 
and post-medieval periods, but the volume begins 
with a valuable antiquarian essay on Callanish (by 
P. Ashmore) followed by an interim report on 
excavations at Bearsden Roman fort (by D. J. 
Breeze, who also edited the volume). Other inter- 
esting contributions include guidance on how to 
identify early monasteries of the Columban Church 
(by A. Macdonald), on Scottish renaissance archi- 
tecture (by S. Hackett and N. Livingston). The 
volume concludes with a survey of popular ar- 
chaeology in Bnitain in the post-war years, by 
Lloyd Laing. The publishers and the editor can 
rest content with the handsome product that has 
resulted from their labours. 


LAWRENCE KEPPIE 


CURTIS, John. Bronzeworking centres of 
Western Asia, c.1000-539 BC. London: 
Kegan Paul International in association 
with the British Museum, 1988. 342pp., 
183 pls. £30.00. 


In June 1986 some 24 scholars from Europe and 
the USA assembled at the British Museum to give 
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papers on the role their specialist regions played 
as bronze-working centres in the early first mil- 
lennium BC, that is, the mature Iron Age. Para- 
doxically, it is at this time that bronze production 
seems to have reached its peak. So that there 
should be a uniform approach to the problem 
across the entire area, the participants had been 
given a strict brief and were set specific questions 
to answer. These questions included whether their 
area had a flourishing bronze producing industry 
at the time, what sort of material it was producing 
and how much it was exporting. This novel and 
disciplined approach, which was followed by all 
the contributors, resulted not only in a stimulating 
colloquium, but has also been followed, only two 
years later, by the present volume. This contains 
all the papers given at the colloquium, duly re- 
vised in the light of comments made at the time. 

There has been much work in recent years 
on ancient metallurgy, both on the techniques and 
on specific groups of material, such as cauldron 
attachments or decorated bronze bowls. Many of 
these have been found far distant from their prob- 
able places of manufacture, for instance, the fine 
collection of Oriental bronzes found in the Heraion 
at Samos, or the superb series of bronze bowls 
found by Layard in the North West Palace at 
Nimrud. At this time there were, of course, not 
only developed trading networks, but also consid- 
erable redistribution of luxury goods as a result 
either of tribute or booty. Provenance is, there- 
fore, not necessarily helpful in defining the pro- 
ducing areas. 

This colloquium was the first to attempt a 
synthesis of the state of knowledge of bronze 
production across Western Asia and Egypt. As a 
result, many additions to and revisions of ac- 
cepted thought are now necessary. Among the 
new material presented to the colloquium was a 
fine collection of bronzes from Hasanlu in NW 
Iran (M. de Schauensee), as well as an important 
contribution from Gerd Weisgerber on bronze 
production in Oman. The numerous excavations 
in Eastern Arabia in recent years have produced 
an exciting new frontier for Western Asiatic ar- 
chaeology. Among the revisions of accepted 
dogma has been the recognition of both Assyria 
and Babylonia as major bronze-working centres. 


Surprisingly, this had previously been denied 
despite their political and economic importance. 
The careful study of the archaeological (J. E. 
Curtis and E. A. Braun-Holzinger) and textual 
records (S. Dalley, C. B. F. Walker and J. A. 
Brinkman) has proved that both areas were major 
producers. 

The editor, John Curtis, is to be congratu- 
lated on organising such an interesting and struc- 
tured colloquium and on preparing the volume of 
papers. There is no doubt that the book will 
become the standard work for the study of the 
early first millennium bronze production for some 
time to come. 


GEORGINA HERRMANN 


DAR, Shimon. Landscape and pattern: an 
archaeological survey of Samaria, 800 
BCE-636 CE; with a_ historical 
commentary by Shimon Applebaum (BAR 
International series, 308). Oxford: British 
Archaeological Reports, 1986. 2 vols. 
Part I: xiv + 313 pp.; Part II: 135 figs., 114 
pls. £35.00. 


Recent years have witnessed, within the field of 
Palestinian archaeology, a marked shift towards 
the long somewhat secondary study of the ancient 
countryside: rural settlement, land use, communi- 
cations, and the architectural or other features 
going with them have received increasingly de- 
tailed investigation. The author of the work here 
under review has made a substantial and stimulat- 
ing contribution to this field, based on field sur- 
veys combined with excavation undertaken mainly 
in Western Samaria during the years 1971-1981, 
inspired in his approach by Professor S. Apple- 
baum, who also translated the text into English. 
The programme followed by Dr Dar is an 
ambitious one: he attempts to reveal and interpret 
the rural economy of the region under study in all 
relevant detail, phase by phase, chiefly between 
Iron Age II (curiously, no traces of Iron Age I were 
revealed at all) down to the end of the Byzantine 
period. Archaeological data are systematically 
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linked with relevant Biblical and post-Biblical 
Jewish authoritative passages, and reference is 
also made to comparable features in the Greco- 
Roman world, especially to Roman agriculture in 
various parts of the Empire. 

The author deals with his subject in eleven 
chapters, all carefully sub-divided and sub-in- 
dexed and provided with notes. (They are pre- 
ceded, before the preface, by lists of abbreviations 
- rabbinical works are listed and explained sepa- 
rately - and a glossary of Classical, Hebrew and 
Arabic terms.) Chapter I deals with agricultural 
structures and rural dwellings found in the region 
(among types recognised or suggested are Early 
Iron Age farmsteads, farmsteads of the Second 
Temple period, farms of military settlers, and 
farms resembling Roman villas). Chapter II pres- 
ents farm and rural buildings in detail; informa- 
tion is offered on village plans revealed, water 
supply, cultivated areas, soils, details of plots 
devoted to various crops, private and common 
lands, and other features helpful to understanding 
the economic and social conditions prevailing. 
Chapter III discusses the rural farmhouses of 
Samaria. The Iron Age II knew ‘four room’ and 
oblong houses, both intended for extended family 
groups; the latter were also accommodated in 
‘courtyard’ houses of the Second Temple period. 
Based on numbers of rooms in houses, less 25% 
for service and craft rooms, it is estimated that 13 
souls lived in an average house (perhaps a some- 
what high estimate) and village populations can 
be deduced on this basis (p.86). Chapter IV deals 
with field towers, found in considerable numbers 
in the area. One particular architectural type pre- 
dominates and is thought to have been connected 
with wine making. Chapter V reports on the rural 
road system in western Samaria: constructional 
features, sources, shrines and forts or fortlets near 
the track, as well as the road system and its various 
functions are dealt with. Some of these roads may 
go back to the Iron Age. Chapter VI is devoted to 
viticulture and wine production (including a ten- 
tative typology and chronology of wine presses in 
Israel), wine consumption, and export (the latter is 
thought to have been sizeable). Chapter VII re- 
views what is known about the cultivation of the 
olive tree, and methods of producing oil in simple 


or more advanced, private or communal, in-settle- 
ment or open air installations. Chronology of 
these types is discussed, their productivity per 
season calculated, and reference is made to plan- 
tation areas and family holdings involved. Chap- 
ter VIII then deals with the cultivation of cereals 
(which were mostly grown at some distance from 
villages - the best soil near the latter was used for 
olive groves or vegetable plots). Among topics 
discussed are the grain trade, and yields per area. 
Chapter [X reports on irrigated hill farming, stock 
rearing, and lime production. Irrigation involved 
both the use of springs, cisterns, and the damming 
of water courses (methods known better from 
investigations in the Negeb, but here employed in 
climatically more favourable conditions in the 
heartland of Israel). The rearing of flocks is at- 
tested by sheep folds; the author thinks the ani- 
mals were only moved within a narrow radius, and 
there was no long distance transhumance. An 
estimate is also made of the number of sheep, 
goats or cattle kept per family - five to six ovines 
or a cow and an ox (p.209). Lime kilns and their 
uses are briefly discussed thereafter. Chapter X 
deals with enclosures and forts, from the Iron Age 
to the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Chapter XI 
is really a monograph describing and discussing in 
detail one village with its fields, holdings and 
inhabitants, at various stages. This is followed by 
general conclusions, in which the more important 
results of the survey are discussed. Finally, there 
is a valuable commentary on the settlement pat- 
tern of Western Samaria from Hellenistic to 
Byzantine times by Professor Applebaum, based 
on a consideration of the archaeological data in 
the light both of the relevant Jewish and general, 
especially Roman, sources. 

The author and his team have, through 
intensive and painstaking field work, collected a 
truly remarkable amount of information: and this 
has been subjected to detailed imterpretation, of- 
fering answers to a whole bevy of questions, many 
of which have not been asked in such contexts 
before. The documentation by plans and maps is 
clear, if sometimes somewhat schematic, offering 
the author’s conclusions rather than the data re- 
vealed; the photographs lend body to the picture. 
The text reads well, and the attempt to view the 
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results of field surveying in the light of Biblical 
and particularly post-Biblical religious texts re- 
sults in a number of novel and most interesting 
perspectives. Additional work - much to be hoped 
for - will no doubt fill in and sometimes modify the 
picture drawn, but the author, his team, and his 
mentor, Professor Applebaum, deserve much credit 
for having undertaken and carried through this 
enterprise. 

There are a few criticisms. Some printing 
errors have escaped scrutiny. In a work likely to be 
read by scholars not familiar with Hebrew, tech- 
nical terms like yam for the basin used in crushing 
olives (p.170 ff.) might have been replaced by 
English terms. Similarly, a general readership is 
likely to be perplexed by references to the Mish- 
nah, the Talmud, and similar writings: it would 
help them to have references to English or other 
European translations of works in question. Per- 
haps such points can be borne in mind for the 
future; for the present Dr Dar has put his readers 
in his debt, and one must hope that he will be able 
to offer them more in the future. 


B. S. J. ISSERLIN 


DAVIS, Simon J. M. The archaeology of 
animals. London: Batsford, 1987. 224 
pp., illus. Hardback: £25.95; paperback: 
£14.95. 


The aim of this book is to describe the way in 
which archaeozoologists (or zooarchaeologists) 
study the remains of animals which are preserved 
on archaeological sites. It approaches the topic 
from archaeological rather than zoological or 
palaeontological issues and presents many ex- 
amples, drawn from the literature and chosen to 
illustrate particular themes. Simon Davis makes it 
clear that the book is not intended to be exhaustive 
and it is inevitable that not all aspects are covered 
in detail. It concentrates mainly on the large 
mammal remains (human material not included) 
which provide the bulk of published material from 
archaeological sites, rather than other classes of 
animals. 


Two short introductory chapters briefly sum- 
marise general methods, together with aspects of 
mammalian bone and tooth physiology, with a 
very short section on fish, birds and molluscs. The 
rest of the book is divided up ito chapters cover- 
ing the main areas of application of zooarchaeol- 
ogy. Chapter 3 is about the use of animal remains 
in reconstructing the environmental context of ar- 
chaeological sites during their occupation. It in- 
cludes evidence from the use of indicator species, 
changes in the relative abundance of species (with 
examples from caves in Israel, France, South 
Africa and Tasmania), and variation in body size 
(monitored by tooth measurements). The majority 
of examples are of mammal remains and it is a 
little surprising not to find references to the large 
literature on environmental reconstruction from 
land snail and insect faunas. Chapter 4 deals with 
the question of identifying the season of occupa- 
tion of a site. This may be possible when remains 
are identified from species which have distinct 
seasonal movements or life cycles, or when parts 
of the skeleton and dentition develop seasonally, 
such as the antlers and jaws of deer found at Star 
Carr in England. The chapter also gives a series of 
useful examples of the reconstruction of seasonal- 
ity from growth layering in hard tissues. Chapter 
5 covers a variety of themes under the general 
heading of hunting activities m human societies 
before the development of animal husbandry. 
Examples are included from the early hominid 
sites of Africa, Middle Stone Age sites in South 
Africa, bison kill sites im North America and the 
large mammoth bone accumulations of the 
Ukraine. The discussion includes issues such as 
the importance of hominids versus carnivores as 
accumulators of remains at a site, the importance 
of scavenging as opposed to hunting, the intensity 
of foraging activity, and the worldwide extinc- 
tions of large mammals in the Late Pleistocene, 
with a very useful case study of the strange 
mammalian faunas of Mediterranean islands. 
Chapter 6 is a compact account of the evidence for 
the early domestication of mammals in the Old 
and New Worlds, whilst the following chapter 
covers topics such as the use of animals for milk, 
wool and motive power, together with the later 
domestication of the equids and the camel. The 
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final chapter, number 8, provides a more detailed 
case-study from Britain in the form of a short 
Quaternary history of (mainly) the large mam- 
mals. 

This is not a manual of zooarchaeological 
techniques, but rather a collection of case-studies 
and examples which illustrate particular issues 
and the use of different techniques. It is refresh- 
ingly intemational in its approach, well written 
and easy to read, and will be particularly useful for 
teaching. Students at all levels will find it an 
invaluable source of material. It will also be a 
valuable reference to give to anyone who requires 
convincing of the value of zoological studies mn 
archaeology. 


S. W. HILLSON 


EVANS, Angela Clare. The Sutton Hoo ship 
burial. London: published for the British 
Museum by British Museum Publications, 
1986. 127 pp., 99 pls. £5.50. 


This is a popular account of the Sutton Hoo find 
for those who find the massive three-volume BM 
report either too daunting or too expensive to 
contemplate. Its format borrows from the earlier 
series of handbooks written by Rupert Bruce- 
Mitford, but enlarged in scope to take in the most 
recent excavation programme. Generally well 
illustrated and reasonably priced, it will doubtless 
sell well and it is therefore unfortunate that the text 
shows some signs of rushed production. 

_ Repetition of imformation occurs quite 
frequently and some of the language used is un- 
necessarily technical, particularly in the section 
dealing with the ship. Minor errors are also to be 
found and hopefully can be removed in the next 
edition. Thus Bede’s monastery was not Lindis- 
fame (p.107), the ‘lost hanging-bowl that appar- 
ently contained a dog’ is the River Witham bowl 
(p.75) and the two lyres from Oberflacht and the 
' St Severin, Cologne lyre have become conflated 
as ‘two others from Cologne in Germany’ (p.116). 
This is a pity as a rather better book could have 
been produced with a bit more editing. 


Of course it is the authorised BM version 
of the Sutton Hoo find that is presented here. Thus 
the ship burial might represent the grave of Raed- 
wald, King of the East Anglians, or another member 
of the same dynasty, though it may instead be the 
premier burial of a local aristocratic family ceme- 
tery, belonging to a family which controlled the 
Deben and its immediate coastline, but not a 
whole kingdom. The cemetery at Snape with its 
mid-sixth century ship burial may represent an- 
other such aristocratic burial ground for the region 
of the river Alde and perhaps each major river 
along the Suffolk coast was dominated by these 
sites and their associated settlements. Speculation 
along such lines is avoided, but a bit of contro- 
versy would have done no harm. 


MARTIN G. WELCH 


FAGAN, B. M. The great journey: the 
peopling of ancient America. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1987. 288 pp., illus. 
£14.95. 


Brian Fagan has established in a series of well- 
written books an enviable and fully-justified repu- 
tation as one of the few professional archaeolo- 
gists capable of popularising without over-simpli- 
fying the subject. He has the ability to master any 
topic sufficiently not to offend the specialist in the 
field and then present it clearly to the mythical 
general reader. This latest book is no exception. It 
is divided into five sections, each supported by a 
bibliography which cites the major relevant scien- 
tific papers from whose perusal interested readers 
can assess the evidence for themselves. 

Part one outlines the problem and sets the 
scene by sketching a brief history of the develop- 
ment of the idea of prehistory in the later nine- 
teenth century, with its concomitant archaeologi- 
cal discoveries. It is depressing to realise how 
litle modem theory or practice has advanced our 
knowledge. Practically all the arguments sull 
presented for and against the presence of Palaeo- 
lithic people in America were already formulated 
over a hundred years ago, in language analogous 
to that still used! 
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Parts two and three discuss the Old World 
archaeological evidence for the development of 
early material culture and human expansion into 
temperate latitudes during the period 2,000,000- 
15,000 BP, with a brief excursion into Calico 
Hills, California, whose controversial ‘artefacts’ 
Fagan rightly rejects. The fragmentary Upper 
Pleistocene archaeological evidence from Far 
Eastern Siberia and Turner’s theories based on the 
dental evidence are discussed as illuminating the 
questions when and whence people first colonised 
America. The only realistic entry point into 
America is Asia. A sufficiently long period of 
lowered sea-levels was necessary for vegetation 
supportive of the Boreal megafauna to have estab- 
lished itself in Beringia. The period 75-45,000 BP 
is rejected for lack of convincing archaeological 
evidence on either side of the Strait; but for 25- 
14,000 BP some evidence survives at Bluefish 
Caves. The problematic bone ‘artefacts’ from Old 
Crow are discussed in depth and rightly rejected. 
Despite the considerable material which dates to 
less than 10,000 BP now known from Alaska and 
the Yukon, the only possible ‘pre-Clovis’ site 
remains Dry Creek. 

Parts four and five discuss the less contro- 
versial material. The problematic nature of the 
‘ice-free corndor’, the route by which people 
penetrated through the disintegrating Wisconsin 
ice sheet into the mainland U. S.A., is reviewed. 
Fagan’s clear and concise annunciation of the 
criteria essential before any archaeological mate- 
rial can be accepted at face value is unfortunately 
very necessary. The dating or typological prob- 
lems associated with most of the sites in North, 
Central and South America for which an early 
date has been claimed are fairly discussed and the 
sites rejected. The earliest generally accepted Pa- 
laeoIndian (Clovis) material and the problem of 
its origins and the possible effects of early hunter- 
gatherers on the native megafauna are then re- 
viewed. Finally, later PalaeoIndian (Folsom) and 
subsequent cultural adaptations including the bison 
hunters of the Plains, the problem of Aleut and 
Eskimo origins and the possible Siberian basis of 
the specialised northern maritime economies, are 
surveyed. The book closes with a brief resumé of 
the later prehistory of the mainland United States. 


Being one of the few non-American ar- 
chaeologists interested in the earliest evidence for 
human colonisation of the Americas, Dr Fagan 
discussed the ideas expressed in an early draft of 
this book with me. I am pleased to see how far the 
final version agrees with my interpretation of the 
evidence, most of which is highly controversial 
and open to different emphases dependent upon 
the stringency of one’s theoretical stance. Some 
reviewers may carp at his excessive caution; on 
the other hand, while I could quibble at some 
minor details, I consider this to be a fair presenta- 
tion of the problematic nature of the claimed 
evidence for very early people in the Americas. 
Anyone interested in why, eighty years after the 
discovery of the first Folsom point, the question of 
when people first entered the New World is still 
controversial, could do far worse than read The 
Great Journey. 


ESMEE WEBB 


FARRAR, Raymond. Survey by prismatic 
compass: with an appendix on earthwork 
profiles by clinometer 2nd ed. (Practical 
handbooks in archaeology no. 2). London: 
Council for British Archaeology, 1984. 
24 pp., 4 figs. £1.90. 

LEACH, Peter. Surveying of archaeological 
sites. London: Institute of Archaeology 
Publications, 1988. 52 pp., illus. £4.50. 


Peter Leach’s The Surveying of Archaeological 
Sites is the first of a series of practical handbooks 
to be published by Institute of Archaeology Pub- 
lications (IAP). These have evolved from the 
handbooks produced by tutors teaching on the 
Institute’s Summer Schools. They are therefore 
largely geared to newcomers to the subject. Peter 
Leach’s book, remarkably in a mere fifty pages, 
covers all surveying techniques normally prac- 
tised by field archaeologists. He outlines baseline 
surveys, triangulation, plane tabling, levelling, 
building surveys and even the use of the theodolite 
and electronic distance meters. This is basically a 
guide and aide-mémoire in the practicalities of 
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archaeological survey, and as such is extremely 
effective, particularly in its use of simple lan- 
guage and sketches. The author states ‘Survey is 
simple’. Certainly this book makes it appear so, 
and is strongly recommended to anyone starting in 
the subject. 

In contrast Raymond Farrar’s handbook 
covers only a single type of surveying, that of 
Survey by Prismatic Compass. One feels that 
given the Leach treatment of ‘Survey is simple’ it 
could have been reduced to two or three pages. 
However, clearly nothing is left out and the simple 
method of surveying using a prismatic compass is 
described in great detail. This is a mini textbook 
rather than an aide-mémoire. As such it is ex- 
tremely successful and will be a great help to 
anyone wishing to produce earthwork surveys 
with the simplest of equipment. 


PETER DREWETI 


FENTON, Alexander and PALSONN, 
Hermann (eds.). The Northern and 
Western Isles in the Viking world: 
survival, continuity and_ change. 
Edinburgh: J. Donald, 1984. x + 347 pp., 
91 figs. £20.00. 


In 1981 the National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland celebrated its bicentenary with an inter- 
national conference at which twenty-three papers 
appear to have been read. Nineteen are published 
in this volume, although three of the contributors 
(Dr K. Eldjam, Professor A. Liest¢] and Dr P. 
Gelling) had died before it was published in 1984. 
Its theme proves to be not so much concemed with 
its ‘catchy’ title, The Northern and Western Isles 
in the Viking World, but more with is sub-title, 
Survival, Continuity and Change, as one might 
indeed have expected from the interests of its 
organisers/editors, Dr Alexander Fenton, the 
Museum’s then Director, and Professor Hermann 
- Palsonn of the University of Edinburgh. The 
contents range from Faroese folk tales to musings 
on an 18th century folly at Dunkeld in Perthshire, 
by way of northern boating and building tradi- 


tions, of pack-saddles and spades, of sagas and 
dialect studies. There is something for many, 
although all will find it rather thin on archaeology. 

Those with an expectation of recent sur- 
veys or interim reports from many of the estab- 
lished and younger scholars at work on the archae- 
ology of the Northern and Western Isles in the 
Viking Age will be disappointed. Eldjam, for 
instance, surveyed ‘Graves and grave goods’, 
freely admitting his out-of-date knowledge, but 
we are fortunate to have here Gelling’s own 
summary account of his excavations of “The Norse 
buildings at Skaill, Deerness, Orkney, and their 
immediate predecessor’. There is a useful survey 
of ‘Runes’ in Scotland by Liestgl, and an out- 
sider’s view of the Norse place-names in the Isles 
from Gillian Fellows Jensen. Of wider archaeo- 
logical interest it is worth noting the paper by Roy 
Ritchie on ‘Soapstone quarrying in Viking lands’, 
ranging as it does from Norway to Newfoundland. 

It is thus something of a bran-tub of a book 
and - one can’t help feeling - an opportunity 
missed, for after all the National Museum, here so 
strangely celebrated, has since become the Queen 
Street branch of the Royal Museum of Scotland. 


JAMES GRAHAM-CAMPBELL 


FOLAN, W. J. Contributions to the 
archaeology and the history of Greater 
Mesoamerica. Carbondale & 
Edwardsville: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1985. 334 pp., illus. 
$28.95. 


This book is dedicated to the memory of Carrol J. 
Riley. A selection of ten papers covers a diverse 
range of subjects but with an overall emphasis on 
the inter-relation and interaction of the many 
cultures that make up the “Greater Mesoamerica’ 
of the title, ie. Mesoamerica plus some of the 
southern states of the USA. 

A preface by Folan provides a brief over- 
view of the papers, followed by an affectionate 
and entertaining profile of ‘Cal’ Riley by Basil C. 
Hendrick and J. Charles Kelley. This outlines 
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Riley’s academic contribution and emphasises his 
belief in a common unity in the cultural elements 
found in Greater Mesoamerica. In line with this 
the following papers cover a healthy choice of 
subject matter. The book is not split into thematic 
sections and a full listing of all the papers is not 
practicable here. In general terms the subjects 


cover Mayan meteorological observations, ethno-_ 


graphic source material, lithic production and 
analysis, settlement patterns, and the game of 
patolli (two papers on the latter). As is usual mn a 
short review, a briefing on each contribution is not 
possible but two papers seemed different from the 
norm. The paper dealing with climate offers a very 
different choice of subject: ‘Climatic Forecasting 
and Recording among the Ancient and Historic 
Maya: An Ethnohistoric Approach to Epistemo- 
logical and Palaeoclimatological Patterning’ by 
William J. Folan and Burma H. Hyde. The paper 
attempts to answer the question as to whether the 
Maya were able to forecast the weather. The 
conclusion is that they were - and did. The enig- 
matic Books of Chilam Balam apparently contain 
records of climatic events which are supported by 
consideration of European records of drought, etc. 
In contrast, Jay K. Johnson’s paper, “Typological 
Structure in Maya Lithic Analysis: a Historical 
Perspective’, whilst inclining towards impene- 
trable language nevertheless presents a good and 
welcome critique of the shortcomings inherent in 
some approaches to the description and analysis 
of lithic material (chert and obsidian in this in- 
stance). Once again the same sense of muddled 
thinking and divergent interpretation of the ground- 
rules emerges as from the application of the Type- 
variety system for pottery. There is clearly a need 
for some fundamental reappraisal of methods and 
applications and this paper addresses the problem 
with refreshing directness. Indeed, this is a quality 
several papers possessed. The move towards a 
more critical analysis of pre-existing attitudes and 
systems has been a long time coming in 
Mesoamerican archaeology. Perhaps it is a fea- 
ture of Cal Riley that he stimulated and encour- 
aged independence of thought and the courage to 
express it. These papers certainly suggest this 
quality and most are well-wmnitten and mercifully 
free of jargon. Most students will find something 


of interest, even though no ‘traditional’ issues are 
explored. Indeed, there is not a single paper con- 
cemed with, for example, pottery. 

The one feature I found imitating and, at 
times, distracting was the quality of the type-face. 
Clearly, some sort of photographic technique has 
been used to reproduce the manuscript, but the 
original has been typed on a manual typewriter 
with variable line-spacing. This is something of a 
surprise given the quality of the decorated cloth- 
binding. 


L. D. JONES 


FREEMAN, Philip and KENNEDY, David. 
The defence of the Roman and Byzantine 
East: proceedings of a colloquium held 
at the University of Sheffield in April 
1986 (British Institute of Ankara 
monograph, no. 8) (BAR International 
series, 297). Oxford: British 
Archaeological Reports, 1986. 2 vols. 
xxi + 395 pp., illus.; xxii-xxvii + 397-825 
pp., illus. £40.00. 


Published in two parts and from the well known 
BAR series, this is a welcome oasis in a relative 
desert of publications on the Roman East in 
comparison with the Western empire. The set, the 
result of a University of Sheffield colloquium, 
consists of 42 papers from 40 contributors, a 
tribute to the rising tide of interest in the East. 
Papers submitted show great variety. There 
are nine on different sectors of the lunes. J. Crow 
on the Cappadocian and Professor A. Invernizzi 
on the Euphrates limes present good surveys on 
their respective frontiers with very useful descrip- 
tions of the physical geography, while Dr E. 
Dabrawa, writing on Syria, reviews the develop- 
ment of its defences, voicing an interesting theory 
conceming the Julio-Claudian period. Roman 
Arabia is well represented with four papers result- 
ing from site excavation, two on the Nabataeans 
and one by Professor S. T. Parker presenting an 
overview on the Arabian frontier, highlighting the 
lack of knowledge conceming the Nabataean to 
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Roman transition. At the other end of the Roman 
occupation Dr H. I. Macadam presents some inter- 
esting views on the Umayyad defence policy in 
the province. A recurring theme in the papers 
above is the current lack of knowledge about the 
formation of the Eastem limes in the Ist-2nd 
centuries. 

Several papers deal with epigraphy. One, 
by Dr A. Bivar, seems to shed new light on Bardos 
Scleros and his struggle for the Byzantine throne 
and serves to illustrate the merit in the study of 
Arabic epigraphy. Professor H. Divijver, who has 
given us the Prosopographia Militarum 
Equestrum, contributes an excellent compilation 
and analysis of equestrian officers from the East, 
followed by a useful bibliography. A number of 
papers deal with military matters. One particu- 
larly interesting is on Roman and Parthian tactical 
development, by J. Coulson. Two others by D. B. 
Campbell and Dr D. L. Kennedy present opposing 
views of the Severan siege of Hatra. A further 
contribution from Dr L. Keppie, in light of current 
evidence, outlmes legionary movements in the 
East. The ancient authors come under review with 
papers on Josephus and Ammianus, while Dr M. 
Whitby comes to the aid of Procopius’ flagging 
credibility in two contributions. 

Although clearly a reference work, it is 
perhaps unfortunate that the set is not sold as 
individual volumes, with the papers grouped by 
subject rather than by strict author order. BAR still 
suffers from poor production values, unfortunate 
considering the price. On the positive side, many 
of the contributors are currently involved with 
fieldwork in the East, their papers proving valu- 
able starting points for research. The net effect of 
this collection is to leave one with an impression 
of the enormous gaps in our knowledge and of the 
need for future work. To this end the breadth and 
quality of the contributions in this set are bound to 
continue stimulating interest, study and opinion in 
the long-neglected East. 


RICHARD L. STORY 


FULFORD, Michael. Silchester Defences, 
1974-80; with a field survey of extra- 
mural settlement by Mark Corney 
(Britannia monograph series, 5). London: 
Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies, 1984). 301 pp., 91 figs., 40 pls., 
41 tbls. £15.00. 


Michael Fulford’s detailed report on his several 
seasons’ digging the defences at Silchester ap- 
pears as the fifth volume in the Britannia mono- 
graph series. It is enhanced by a substantial contri- 
bution from Mark Comey which sets out the 
results of field study of the environs - both suburbs 
and beyond - of the Roman walled area. Given 
present policies on preservation, both types of 
results are likely to be used as a basis for managing 
the monument rather than for focusing on priori- 
ties for further investigation. The excavations did, 
however, demonstrate the value of re-excavating 
monuments already uncovered in a different era of 
recording standards. 

The results of Fulford’s work on the de- 
fences to some extent complement those being 
obtained from his other excavations at the site of 
the amphitheatre and of the basilica. Ironically, 
Fulford’s campaigns began in the year that the 
revised edition of Boon’s standard book on the 
Roman city appeared in print. It is clear that he got 
to grips with the site and its problems and the new 
discoveries are well related to previous work. 

The glacis-style rampart bank, stratigra- 
phically later than the gates, was thrown up in the 
last 20 years of the 2nd century. It could have been 
built in 3 mos. or so. The wall is now dated as late 
as 260-80. The earlier interpretation of the south- 
east gate as a sluice-gate is no longer acceptable. 

As is the way with this series, the presen- 
tation of the excavation report is clear and full, 
with no concessions to microfiche. The results are 
presented principally by chronological period 
(although the main discoveries of each trench are 
noted concisely), following the last major report 
on this subject by Mrs M. A. Cotton in 1947. 
Reports on the finds appear separately, and their 
salient results are integrated well into the author’s 
concluding discussion. 
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Notable among the finds reports are the 
study of the pottery, the metrical analysis of the 
tiles used in the gates, discussion of the animal 
bone assemblages, and new advances for the site 
in dendrochronological dating, pollen analysis 
and the study of stone sources. There are full 
references and a useful index. 

In summary, Silchester Defences is a 
sound account of a not inconsiderable piece of 
research, just the sort of prompt and lucid report- 
ing one has come to expect from this author. 


MICHAEL J. JONES 


GASULL, Pepa, LULL, Vicente and 
SANAHUJA, Mario Encanna. Son 
Fornes I: la fase Talayotica: ensayo di 
reconstrucci6n socio-econémica de una 
communidad prehistorica de la isla de 
Mallorca (BAR International series, 209). 
Oxford: British Archaeological Reports, 
1984. 187 pp., 65 figs., 21 pls. £14.00. 


The fact that this book has recently received high 
praise when reviewed in one of the most important 
Spanish archaeological journals (Vicent Garcia, 
1986: 311-15) is indeed a heartening sign of the 
times. The book itself, the work of young ‘autoch- 
thonous’ (self-styled) archaeologists stands as a 
signpost between the old order and the new. It is 
a truly ‘European’ production - in concept, method 
and execution - a brave, brilliant break-through 
auguring well for the future of Spanish archaeol- 
ogy. 

‘Son Fomes I’ epitomises the fieldwork 
and results of a five-year excavation by three 
young members of Barcelona’s Autonomous 
University on part of a Talayotic settlement of 2.5 
hectares sited in the middle of Majorca. The 
period conveyed runs from the local Bronze Age 
down to the Roman: some thousand years. Work 
centred on the talayot itself, the four abutting 
habitation-units and the cyclopean wall surround- 
ing the settlement. 

Each of the six chapters considers sub- 
jects such as ceramics, constructional methods, 


economic and social patterns, all illustrated by 
numerous figures and tables. The talayot and each 
of the four units are minutely described, as also the 
wall. A search was undertaken for the quarry 
which supplied the stones and for the sources of 
the ceramic clays; both were located close at hand 
- a factor which probably influenced the siting of 
the settlement. Transport methods, time and 
manpower involved are copiously chartered and 
illustrated by convincing diagrams. Five cultural 
and chronological phases are deduced and dis- 
cussed. 

The main interest centres on recreating 
the palaeoecology and potentialities of the sites, 
its palaeoeconomy and its possible social struc- 
ture. This last emerges as a small egalitarian 
society with a central authority, based on kinship, 
responsible for vigilance, defence, control and 
distribution of work and food. 

Each of the eight appendices contains a 
wealth of information on -inter alia - ceramics, 
pollen and charcoal analyses, faunal remains 
(which provide a plausible estimate of the bio- 
mass), location of slaughtering and of meat-distri- 
bution areas, quantities of the various species 
consumed, etc., defined by spatial distribution of 
the bones. Analogies are made with sites of simi- 
lar nature and economy on neighbouring islands 
and the peninsula. The extremely important ap- 
pendix no. 7 which lists and discusses the animal 
bones contains no less than ten tables and six 
figures: a tour de force ‘pour encourager les autres’! 

An admirable bibliography, with only one 
minute error in the last entry, splendid sections 
and plans, numerous models and diagrams, excel- 
lent photography, verbal description reduced to a 
minimum, all contribute to making this book a 
‘must’ for all interested in recent Western Medi- 
terranean Archaeology. 

BAR are to be congratulated on the book’s 
moderate price as also for publishing it in the 
original castellano; Chapman’s succinct English 
summary achieves a complete digest in only two 
pages. Above all, the authors deserve praise for 
the prompt publication of their masterly analysis 
and vivid reconstruction of this Majorcan Ta- 
layotic settlement. It is to be hoped that their work 
will continue and develop within the near future. 
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CELIA TOPP 


GIDDY, L. L. Egyptian oases: Bahariya, 
Dakhla, Farafra and Kharga during 
pharaonic times. Warminster: Aris & 
Phillips, 1987. 305 pp., illus. £24.00. 


Archaeological interest in the oases of the West- 
em Desert is of fairly recent development, having 
been pioneered by Dr Ahmed Fakhry since the 
1930s, and now being continued by members of 
the French Institute of Archaeology in Cairo, with 
whom the author excavated for several years at 
Dakhla Oasis. This essay, based partly on these 
researches, was presented as a doctoral thesis at 
University College London in 1984, and appears 
here virtually unaltered. Disadvantages of this 
procedure are recognised by the author im her 
introductory note, but have been preferred to the 
delay of rewriting. This is, after all, essentially an 
interim report. 

Taken on its own terms the treatment is 
exemplary, covering geology, topography and 


routes (Part I), pharaonic nomenclature and source - 


material from the Nile valley (Part II), and ar- 
chaeological evidence from the oases (Part II). In 
view of the scarcity of the last-named data, the 
discussion is based largely on documents from 
Part II, but translations are included of all crucial 
passages. The excavated material so far recovered 
is mainly from Dakhla Oasis and of the Old 
Kingdom period, but sporadic finds of other peri- 
ods and from other oases are also considered. 
Finally, what can be deduced about the admini- 
stration of the oases and about relations with the 
Nile valley is discussed. The book is remarkable 
for its extensive notes and indexes, and is a sub- 
' stantial and well organised contribution. 


H. M. STEWART 


GOING, C. J. The mansio and other sites in 
the south-eastern sector’ of 
Caesaromagus: the Roman pottery; with 
contributions by J. Bayley (and others) 
(Chelmsford Archaeological Trust report, 
3.2) (CBA Research report, 62). London: 
Chelmsford Archaeological Trust and the 
Council for British Archaeology, 1987. 
vii + 123 pp., 59 figs., 2 pls. £16.95. 


This work is dedicated in memoriam to Rex Hull, 
but is clearly a generation on from the early 
research into Essex pottery that produced the epic 
‘“Camulodunum’ type series. This slim volume is 
a sign of the times: much invaluable evidence well 
presented, but clearly much has also had to be left 
out. The author tackles some 45,000 sherds from 
the Chelmsford excavations detailed in other 
volumes in the series, concentrating on the pottery 
that is either crucial to the understanding of key 
deposits or is of importance to ceramic studies. 

At the core of the book is a typology for 
this Roman ‘small town’. This departs from the 
old linear style of Hull’s ‘Cam.’ series into the 
hierarchical or dendritic system now becoming 
recognised as a more realistic way of representing 
the subtleties of relationships between ceramic 
forms. The main stratified groups are then illus- 
trated, with recognition of the substantial repeti- 
tion of illustration this entails. 

The excellent typology is backed up by a 
less satisfactory fabric catalogue. Fabrics are 
largely grouped by convenience headings, with 
exceptions being made for the more striking and 
well known wares. Practical limitations result in 
some forty per cent of the pottery being lumped 
into a fabric entitled ‘sandy grey ware’. 

This local fabric is examined at close 
quarters in the publication of the kilns from 
Moulsham and Inworth, affording an insight into 
coarseware production in the late third and fourth 
centuries. The sherd counts from these excava- 
tions do not seem, however, sufficiently large to 
justify the rather detailed statistical treatment given. 

The author’s summary of the ceramic 
trends visible from the evidence makes interesting 
reading. Examinations of the eight identified ce- 
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ramic phases identify, via graphical illustrations, 
the changing fashions so implicit in our use of 
typologies: the decline of the ‘bowl’ in favour of 
the ‘dish’; the replacement of ‘Romanising’ by 
‘Roman’ grey wares. His conclusions mirror those 
being drawn from the Kentish shores of the Thames 
and the evidence is held in contrast against discov- 
eries in London. To return full circle, the volume 
ends with a brief but important contribution to the 
old chestnut of Hull’s dating of the Colchester 
‘Mithraeum’. 

All works of this nature fill yawning voids 
in our understanding of the regional picture of 
pottery supply and use. With Chelmsford being 
situated at an interface between several industries, 
this work is a particularly useful contribution to 
the field. 


JASON MONAGHAN 


GONEN, Rivka. Biblical holy places. 
London: A. & C. Black, 1987. 288 pp., 
illus. £11.95. 


This small pocket-size - but very comprehensive 
- guide begins with very helpful historical outlines 
for the traveller to the Holy Land. It provides 
valuable information on its countries and places, 
arranged in alphabetical order, and is abundantly 
illustrated with glossy coloured maps and photo- 
graphs. 

It is an ideal and indispensible companion 
for the prospective traveller to Cyprus, Egypt, 
Greece, Israel, Italy, Jordan, Malta, Syria and 
Turkey, as these are inherently related to biblical 
places of historical and archaeological impor- 
tance. 

For each location the map will orientate 
and provide directions on how to get to the site as 
well as giving its history and topography. The 
photographic material is very exhaustive and 
covers many aspects like archaeological finds, 
architecture (past and present), details of decora- 
tive artefacts, landscapes, aerial views, etc. 

This guide will really acquaint the travel- 
ler with the countries of the eastern and central 
Mediterranean areas associated with Judaism, 


Islam and Christianity. It also provides a complete 
and authoritative guide to places named in the Old 
and New Testament which have been associated 
with important biblical personalities and events. 

The main sites - Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth and Rome - are given in depth, detail and 
emphasis. 

The index contains information on sites 
with their modern and biblical names which help 
to locate the places quickly. 

In conclusion, this is more than just a 
simple list of names and places, as it also opens 
new dimensions by mserting the sites in their 
present context. With its rich illustrations and 
colour photographs it is essential reading for the 
Bible scholar and the traveller alike. 


ANAT PINHAS 


HANNESTAD, Lise. Ikaros: the Hellenistic 
settlements. Vol. 2/1: The Hellenistic 
pottery from Failaka; with a survey of 
Hellenistic pottery in the Near East. Vol. 
2/2: The Hellenistic pottery, catalogue 
and plates (Jutland Archaeological 
Society publications, xvi.2). Aarhus: Jysk 
Arkaeologisk Selskab, 1983. 140 pp.; 49 
pp., 70 pls. DKr 183.50. 


This two volume report by Lise Hannestad is the 
‘final publication’ of the Hellenistic-Parthian 
pottery excavated at the site of F4/F5, Failaka 
(Kuwait) by the Danish Archaeological Expedi- 
tion from 1958-63. 

It is based on the author’s study of the 
pottery exported to Denmark, ie. that from three of 
the five seasons of Danish excavations at the site, 
of which ‘a representative selection’ is published 
here. Presentation and discussion is clear and 
lucid, and arranged by form for the different 
principal wares found. Unfortunately the author 
was not able to produce more quantitative assess- 
ments of the forms/wares represented (Vol. 2/1: 
11). There is no discussion of the technological 
aspects of the pottery manufacture (unlike 
Hgjlund’s report on ‘The Bronze Age Pottery * 
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from Failaka, 1987), although individual sherds 
are Munselled and described (which they are not 
in H¢gjlund). Eleven glazed sherds were analysed 
by X-ray Fluorescence and Atomic Absorption 
analysis at the Oxford University Research Labo- 
ratory (Pollard, in Hgjlund, 1987: 185-95). 

Sherd findspots are recorded in the pot- 
tery catalogue (2:2): a key to the trench-designa- 
tion is to be found in the introduction (2:1: 11), 
along with a plan of the site. The latter is better 
understood if reference is made to the introduction 
to ‘Ikaros: Vol. 1’ (Jeppesen, in Mathieson, The 
Hellenistic Figurines, 1982: 9-11). While the final 
report on the excavations themselves is promised 
(2:1: 12, 123: n.3), it would have been useful to 
have had a brief summary and discussion in 
Hannestad’s volume. The published pottery con- 
texts may correspond to excavated spits of arbi- 
trary thickness and not to natural stratigraphic 
units (Hgjlund, 1987: 7-8). The apparently sys- 
tematic use of sieving (Kjaerum, The Stamp and 
Cylinder Seals, 1983: 10; hinted at in Hannestad, 
cf. 2:2: 41, CN 575) probably ensured a higher 
recovery rate than normal. This makes the high 
number of sherds (over 25%) where the find-level 
is not specified slightly frustrating. 

While there are a few minor typographi- 
cal errors (eg. 2:1: 60, n.538 should read 638), the 
lack of consistency in the pottery figures is per- 
haps more serious. Profile-hatching is omitted on 
CN 287 (2:2: pl.27) and occasionally varies in 
style (eg. 2:2: pl.9); section-lines through handles 
are often omitted; and vessel-rim top-lines are 
frequently omitted, which as well as being slightly 
off-putting leads to possible errors in mterpreta- 
tion. The latter may explain why fourteen sherds 
are published the wrong way around: CN 13-17 
(2:2: pl.1), 21 (pl.2), 60 (pl.5), 130 (pl.11), 186 
(pl.16), 188 (pl.17), 196 (pl.18), 259 (pl.22), 390 
(pl.41), and 481 (pl.48). Additionally, CN 314 
(pl.32) is upside-down and 297 (pl.28) seems to be 
published on its side. A limited number of occa- 
sionally slightly blurred and dark photographic 
plates at the end of Vol.2:2 mainly illustrate 
' stamped, moulded and unusual forms of decora- 
tion. These do provide a useful supplement to the 
drawings, but their inclusion seems erratic. While 
photographs are omitted for CN 365, 480, 483 and 


584, drawings are omitted for CN 59, 92, 555, 
556, 560, 561, 562, 563, 564, 565, 566, 567, 569, 
570, 571, 572, 573, 575, 581, 582, 586, 589, 590 
and 591; neither photo nor drawing is given for 
CN 41-2, 198, 278-9, 430-1, 433-5, 557, 558, 568, 
574, 576-80, 583, 587-8 and 592, which do have 
the usual individual sherd-descriptions, however. 

These largely technical criticisms aside, 
this report is of major importance for those study- 
ing Hellenistic-Parthian pottery from the Near 
East. There are very few large published corpora 
of material of this date, particularly east of the 
Euphrates; even fewer come from carefully exca- 
vated sites. Given the title of Part II of the work 
(variously given as ‘A Survey of Hellenistic Pot- 
tery in the Near East’ or ‘A Study of Greek 
Influence in Near Eastern Pottery of the Hellenis- 
tic Period’), there is a rather surprising absence of 
a section on Arabia, despite the importance of this 
period in the area, the geographical proximity, the 
occasional imports, and given the work the Dan- 
ish Archaeological Expedition did elsewhere in 
the Gulf. A number of Arabian parallels are dis- 
cussed, however, in the main text (2:1: 49-52, 79). 

Recent work in N Iraq particularly has 
now also thrown more light on this period. In the 
Saddam Dam Salvage Project north of Mosul at 
least 19 Hellenistic-Parthian sites have been exca- 
vated at least partially, while more are known 
from surface survey in the area. Particularly 
important for these periods is the work of the 
British Archaeological Expedition to Iraq and 
British Museum teams. Pace Hannestad’s com- 
ment that following ‘the middle of the 2nd century 
BC, glazed ware tends to become much more 
common in Northern Mesopotamia’ (2:1: 91), it is 
never as common in the north as it is in the south 
(or Failaka), and was rare on the (admittedly 
generally small) sites m the Saddam Dam Project. 
It seems possible that fine and/or painted wares 
were more indicative of high quality than were 
glazed wares on the majority of sites in North 
Mesopotamia. Stamped ‘fish-plates’ (usually 
painted, not glazed) are now known from several 
sites in N Iraq (contra 2:1: 102). 

Additionally, comparison of these sites 
with forthcoming publications of excavated Late 
Assyrian-Achaemenid period sites in the Saddam 
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Dam Project will probably confirm Hannestad’s 
rejection of Adams’/Gibson’s survey sub-divi- 
sion of the Achaemenid/Seleucid/Parthian peri- 
ods in S Iraq (2:1: 101-2). The use of pushed-out 
stamps in the Achaemenid period is questionable; 
they may be a Late Hellenistic-Early Parthian 
feature. The use of isolated stamps (albeit of a 
different type) on plain-ware jars continued in the 
Sassanian and Early-Middle Islamic periods in 
Iraq. It should be pointed out that these, as with 
earlier stamps, may have served a function other 
than purely decorative. The occasional presence 
of more than one stamp-type on a single vessel 
(2:1: 59) may therefore be of greater significance 
than is immediately apparent. The differences 
noted in fabric appearance between stamped and 
plain jars at Failaka (2:1: 59) is interesting, and 
may indicate imports. It is a pity that these stamps 
are not illustrated individually, or dimensions 
given; it is uncertain from the report if any evi- 
dence was found for the use of the same stamp (ie. 
the same tool, not the general design) on different 
vessels. While leaf stamps on jars are said to be 
‘not uncommon’ (2:1: 59) and three are illustrated 
(CN 566, 581, 591: pl.73, 74, 75 respectively), 
none resembles the stylised stamp-type 5 illustra- 
tion (2:1: 60, fig.6, 1, 9). Indeed one wonders if 
fig. 6, 1 is not a mis-drawing based on the partially 
impressed stamp illustrated on pl.73 (2:2: CN 
566). If these questions are to be raised there needs 
to be careful recording of these features (compare 
CN 482 on pl.48 and pl.72, and CN 559 in 2:1: 68, 
fig. 6, 8 and 2:2: pl.72). 

These volumes nevertheless form an in- 
valuable corpus of material and discussion and 
will remain an essential guide to Hellenistic- 
Parthian pottery from the Near East for many 
years to come. While subsequent work will doubt- 
less supplement, and perhaps amend, some of the 
points offered here, sites excavated in, for in- 
stance, the Saddam Dam Project of N Iraq will go 
some way to providing answers to the research 
problems raised at the end of Hannestad’s conclu- 
sions (2:1: 120), and mark a continuing process of 
archaeological fine-tuning in the Near East. 


ST J. SIMPSON 


HARPUR, Yvonne. Decoration in Egyptian 
tombs of the Old Kingdom: studies in 
orientation and scene content (Studies in 
Egyptology). London: KPI, 1987. xiv + 
596 pp., 218 figs., 29 pls., 8 tbls., 145 
plans. £65.00. 


The subtitle makes it clear that the scope of this 
work is confined to the classification of scenes 
and figures, and does not include artistic and 
technical aspects. Despite the considerable bulk 
of the volume, the activities covered are limited to 
outdoor pursuits such as agriculture, fishing, 
fowling, papyrus-gathering, boat-building, etc. 
Indoor scenes, crafts and religious rituals are 
reserved for later consideration. 

The study encompasses over six hundred 
non-royal tombs of Old Kingdom date ranging 
from Giza and Saqqara to Aswan. Aspects exam- 
ined include location, chronology, architecture, 
orientation and decoration, the last-named being 
treated exhaustively with regard to both subject- 
matter and figure postures. Although the study 
deals primarily with the manner of presentation, 
enough background information is given about 
the activities themselves to make the scenes intel- 
ligible. The section devoted to agriculture, for 
example, has accounts of ploughing, sowing, 
harvesting, threshing, winnowing, etc. 

There are many illustrations in line and 
half-tone and diagrams showing distribution of 
the scenes within the tombs. Indices7 are also 
provided of personal names and titles, museums, 
and subjects represented. The researching of this 
project must have been a formidable task, and its 
accomplishment in this lucid form is very wel- 
come. 


H. M. STEWART 


HUDSON, K. I/ndustrial history from the 
air. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1984. xv + 139 pp., 6 figs., 110 pls. 
£12.95. 


The intention of this book is to extend the use of 
aerial photography from industrial archaeology, 
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where the techniques are as well established as 
they are in other fields of archaeology, to indus- 
trial history. Industrial history, in this context, 
shades off into economic geography: the study of 
the siting and functioning of industrial and com- 
mercial complexes and their changes through 
time. The subject matter is thus rather wide and 
undefined. The main part of the book consists of 
sections on quarries, mines, factories and so on, 
each with half a dozen or so aerial photographs of 
examples accompanied by explanatory paragraphs. 
Most of the photographs come from the Cam- 
bridge University Collection and are of uniformly 
high standard. The paragraphs of text are gener- 
ally informative, but they vary in content from 
some which show much local knowledge and 
observation to some others which seem to be no 
more than digests of various companies’ PR han- 
douts. Of the sections, some are certainly indus- 
trial history, for instance that on canal traces; 
some are no more than illustrations of present-day 
industal plant and processes, which need a good 
deal of explanation in the text to make clear the 
function of each building; and some, such as new 
towns and model villages, can hardly be described 
as ‘industrial’ at all. The author, in fact, spreads 
his net too widely and his definitions and aims are 
not entirely convincing (for instance, to define 
‘industry’ as ‘the state of being industrious’ is 
nonsense in a book with a title like this one). The 
value of the book for reference purposes is also 
weakened by a rather capricious index. 

Some of it, nevertheless, is of great inter- 
est to the archaeologist - the surface remains of 
early tin, iron and coal mines, for instance, or the 
spoil-heaps and embankments left after a railway 
or tramway has been dismantled - even if the 
views of Gatwick Airport or the Weetabix factory 
at Burton Latimer are not. 

The great value of aerial photography to 
archaeology, however, lies in its ability to record 
subtle distinctions of morphology and tones invis- 
ible, or incomprehensible, at ground level, and 
this is hardly apparent in pictures of factories and 
- housing estates. Often such factories serve only to 
remind the reader of how confusing and uninfor- 
mative high oblique views of structures can be: 
each building masking the one behind it, and one 


or other appearmg unduly prominent because of 
its tone or because of the angle of the sun. Even 
vertical photographs which, as the author says, de- 
personalise the human landscape and tum the 
works of man into intricate and trivial geometric 
shapes, even these are rarely as informative as a 
good map or plan of an urban area. 


PETER DORRELL 


IURUKOVA, lIordanka. Monetosecneneto 


_ v Khadrianopl. Sofia: Iedetelstvo na 
Bulgarskata Akademiia na Naukite, 1987. 
267 pp., 66 pp. of pls. French summary 
(Jurukova, Jordanka. Le monnayage des 
villes en Moésie Inférieure et en Trhace 
pendant le Ile-IIIe: Hadrianopolis. 
Editions de l’Académie Bulgar des 
Sciences, 1987). Price not stated. 


This volume describes the coinage of the city of 
Hadrianopolis formerly im Thrace, now, to a 
Bulgarian, in partibus - that is the Turkish/Greek 
frontier city of Edime. In spite of ‘histoire troublé 
de la ville dans les temps les plus récents et sa 
situation frontaliére’ information on coins has 
been forthcoming for this corpus from the national 
collections both in Athens and Istanbul, as well as 
from an impressive range of other collections 
from New York to Odessa. 

After 116 pages of introduction and dis- 
cussion we come to 127 pages of catalogue listing 
713 bronze coms struck between about 117 and 
249, from emperors from Hadrian to Philip. There 
is a short section on anonymous issues with gen- 
eral dating for them. The catalogue is supported 
by 66 half-tone plates on heavy paper on which 
photographs from very varied sources have been 
well reproduced to show (I think) all obverse and 
reverse dies. Very often the home-grown coins 
from Madame Jurukova’s own Sofia collection 
have excellent definition and it seems clear that 
this results from direct photography of the coins 
rather than from casts. 
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The catalogue is comprehensible with only 
a little trouble to those like myself - illiterate in 
cyrillics - because it follows the standard form of 
transcription, then description, of obverse and 
reverse of each type, followed by plate references, 
die number, known examples with their present 
home, diameter and weight. I have checked a few 
of the die-links suggested and they seem reason- 
able, but I admit that the Bulgarian text has pre- 
vented me from exploring this useful compilation 
to the depth that I suspect it deserves. This is a very 
useful contribution to the great task of putting the 
Greek coins of the Roman Empire on record and 
we must hope that the work continues apace. 


RICHARD REECE 


JACOBSEN, Jerome. Studies in the 
archaeology of India and Pakistan. 
Warminster: Aris & Phillips in co- 
operation with the American Institute of 
Indian Studies, 1987; originally published 
in New Delhi by Oxford & IBH Publishing 
Co. xx + 327 pp., illus. £16.00. 


This is a collection of twelve essays on subjects 
ranging from the palaeolithic in the northwest of 
the Indian subcontinent to the beginnings of the 
historical period in the far south. It is the latest of 
a series brought out by the American Institute of 
Indian Studies to report on the research of Ameri- 
can archaeologists in South Asia. 

Only one paper, by Desmond Clark and 
Martin Williams (pp. 19-41), is a report of geo- 
morphological studies, exploration and excava- 
tion undertaken by the contributors. A culture 
sequence from the Lower Palaeolithic to the 
Neolithic has now been delineated for the middle 
reaches of the Son river in Madhya Pradesh which 
in several ways parallels the sequence defined by 
G. R. Sharma’s team in the Belan valley further 
west along the Vindhyan escarpment. An exciting 
find was the discovery of a probable shrine at the 
Upper- or Epi-Palaeolithic habitation site of 


Baghor [, a circular structure of rubble surround- 
ing a sandstone block naturally weathered in 
concentric layers. Dating pre-6000 BC, this is the 
earliest ritual structure known in the subcontinent. 
(It is unfortunate that a photograph of the shrine 
has not been provided.) Among other important 
aspects of the Middle Son sequence is evidence to 
corroborate other findings that the onset of the 
Holocene in South Asia was marked by a change 
from weak monsoons to a warmer and wetter 
climate with a vigorous monsoon. Further, the 
date for Neolithic Kunjhun II falls in the late third 
or early second millennium BC, reinforcing the 
argument that Sharma’s dates for the coeval site of 
Koldihwa in the Belan valley were too high. 

The other papers (of which eight touch on 
Harappan problems) are either reports of ongoing 
analysis of materials previously excavated, eg. at 
Balakot, or are interpretative essays on particular 
themes. But few could be classed as state-of-the- 
art reports. Discussions on faunal remains or set- 
tlement patterns in the Indus system or Gujarat are 
either summary statements, guides to research 
published elsewhere by the contributors, or selec- 
tive and thereby patchy. Among the self-con- 
tained papers which stand by themselves as dis- 
cussions of a theme are the contributions of Richard 
Davis (pp.1-17), questioning existing theories on 
Central and South Asia being part of one culture 
horizon during the Lower Palaeolithic; James 
Cleland (pp.91-116) on flaked stone tools before 
and during the urban period in the Indus valley; 
Jerome Jacobson (pp.137-173) on interpreting the 
Harappan civilisation as an early state; and Jim 
Shaffer (pp.195-235) on the protohistoric sequence 
in the upper reaches of the Sutlej-Jumna divide. 
Vimla Begley’s piece on the transition to the 
historic period in the south (pp.297-319) would 
have fallen in this category were it more sharply 
focussed on the Ankamedu chronology and the 
stratigraphic contexts and distribution of the 
rouletted ware. 

Although Jacobson cautions that his con- 
tribution is only a provisional statement on the 
Harappan state, one is a little surprised that he 
should assume that the existence of political or- 
ganisation at the state level should mean a single 
state, and not explore the possibility that there 
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were several co-existing states. Jacobson follows 
Claessen and Skalnik somewhat mechanically 
and many would question whether the latter, clas- 
sifying Tahiti and the Mauryan state as the same 
kind of phenomena, are themselves on the nght 
track. For example, instead of discounting, on the 
basis of secondary sources, the grain storage 
functions of structures at Mohenjo-daro and Har- 
appa and hence inferring that ‘no evidence for 
taxation exists’, it may be more useful to make a 
prelimmary enquiry into what possible forms 
surplus mobilisation can take in the earliest states 
- and Claessen and Skalnik are just not clear 
enough on the subject. Perhaps it is not more 
archaeological data which are required at this 
stage, but a more satisfactory conceptual para- 
digm. 

Shaffer deals exclusively with the cul- 
tural sequence in the present day states of Haryana 
and Punjab. Such an arbitrary choice of ‘region’ 
creates problems, and especially as it does not tell 
us how material from sites like Kalibangan and 
Sothi corresponds with his sequence. Shaffer 
regrets that ‘lack of data has never stood in the way 
of South Asian archaeologists’ attempts to recon- 
struct cultural developments in this region, espe- 
cially post-mature Harappan developments’, but 
in the same paragraph goes on to suggest that 
several very large post-Harappan sites discovered 
in the region - he does not list these sites or state 
precisely how large they are - may point to the 
persistence of urbanism, although settlement size 
has never been the criterion of urbanism, and there 
have been no excavations at these sites to indicate 
their character. 

Cleland’s analysis of flaked stone tool 
kits of the ‘Early’ and mature Harappan periods 
may contribute to our understanding of Harappan 
organisation. Between these two periods changes 
do not occur in the technology so much as in the 
frequencies of functional types, with a decrease in 
functional variability in the mature Harappan 
period. Cleland suggests that there were fewer 
uses for flaked stone tools as copper/bronze met- 

allurgy developed in the mature Harappan period. 
(See the contrasts in Balakotian and Harappan 
metal technology mentioned by Dales in this 
volume, p.129). Cleland does not refer to Lecheval- 


lier’s 1979 study of the Ami lithic industry which 
would seem to support this conclusion. 

May one suggest that future volumes in 
this series contain fewer papers with more thor- 
ough and up-to-date coverage of particular topics, 
or even monographs, so that their utility for Paki- 
stani and Indian readers is enhanced? It is difficult 
these days to buy books just to find out what kind 
of work is going on in some part of the world. 


SHEREEN RATNAGAR 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORIC FARM 
_ BUILDINGS GROUP, 1, 1987 (HFBG, 
Welsh Folk Museum, St Fagans, Cardiff 
CFS 6XB). 2 issues per annum. Annual 
subscription: £6.00. 


I always open a new journal with mixed feelings: 
an exciting new sub-discipline may have been 
born, but at the same time how much strain will it 
place on stretched budgets and stuffed shelves? 
Nigel Harvey’s opening article in this new title 
established at once the validity of the new topic by 
tracing the landmarks in its development over 
some thirty years. He demonstrates convincingly 
the historical interest and importance of old farm 
buildings for understanding such diverse topics as 
settlement pattems, farming systems and tech- 
nologies, the development of building materials 
and methods, and changing lifestyles and work 
pattems of our farming forebears. The other con- 
tributors, John Severn, Eurwyn William, A. J. 
Parkinson, Kenneth Major and Susanna Wade 
Martins, all reinforce the impression of a lively 
and well-founded new discipline. 


CHERRY LAVELL 


KEMPE, D. R. C. and HARVEY, A. P. 
(eds.). The petrology of archaeological 
artefacts. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983. 
xvi + 374 pp., illus. £30.00. 


Twelve authors contribute to eleven chapters 
as follows: Don Brothwell, ‘Petrology and ar- 
chaeology: an introduction’; D. R. C. Kempe and 
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J. A. Templeman, “Techniques’; Kempe, ‘Raw 
materials and the uses of stone’, and “The petrol- 
ogy of building and sculptural stones’; K. and B. 
J. Frederiksson and E. Youngblood Anthony, “The 
Celtic vitrified forts’; W. A. Cummins, ‘The pe- 
trology of stone axes and tools’; J. R. Cann, ‘The 
petrology of obsidian artefacts’; A. R. Woolley, 
‘Jade axes and other artefacts’; D. T. Moore, 
‘Petrological aspects of some sharpening stones, 
touchstones and milling stones’; D. F. Williams, 
‘The petrology of ceramics’; M. P. Jones, “Native 
metals and minerals’. 

In his foreword to this volume Professor 
F,. W. Shotton draws attention to ‘the depth of 
research that has gone into finding examples of 
the application of petrological techniques from all 
over the world’ (p.vi). The editors (D. R. C. 
Kempe and A. P. Harvey) stress in their preface 
that their book is dedicated to amateur and profes- 
sional alike ...’in the hope that it will provide both 
a foundation and stimulus to the petrological 
study of archaeological artefacts’ (p.vii). Thus the 
aims of the volume are clearly defined - it is very 
much a statement of the ‘state of the art’ ushering 
in the year 1983. Therefore any reader in 1988 will 
have to draw on the subsequent years’ research 
updates when considering the application of any 
technique described and applied in this volume, 
and will have to enhance the available corpus of 
data. 

The study of the petrology (and indeed 
petrography) of archaeological materials (par- 
ticularly ceramics) has advanced so rapidly that 
any researcher wanting to utilise this volume as a 
framework for study must modify or add to certain 
aspects of the text. However, the volume remains 
an extremely rich source of material even if, on 
occasion, the descriptions of analytical techniques 
form an uneasy alliance with mnumerable ex- 
amples of specific materials found in particular 
archaeological or geographical locations. 

The reader will welcome the detailed list 
of references at the end of each chapter, and 
although the index lacks some essential detail, 
twelve pages list author contributions and a fur- 
ther twelve pages list subject and geographical 
matter. Most chapters are well illustrated with 
figures (including plates) and tables. A few (mostly 


minor) typographical errors aside, the text and 
illustrations are clearly and accurately presented. 

A sourcebook for student and researcher 
alike, therefore, with the proviso that annual re- 
search updates are essential. This volume forms a 
very welcome backbone to the essential corpus of 
petrological data. 


CAROLINE CARTWRIGHT 


KENNEDY, D. L. Archaeological 
explorations on the Roman frontier in 
north-east Jordan: the Roman and 
Byzantine military installations and road 
network on the ground and from the air 
(BAR International series, 134). Oxford: 
British Archaeological Reports, 1982. xii 
+ 374 pp., 50 figs., 48 pls. £20.00. 


For more than a century scholars and travellers 
have been fascinated by the ancient settlements 
and fortifications of Roman Arabia and Syna. 
Their accounts have been recorded in widely 
varying publications and one of the tasks David 
Kennedy has set himself is to bring together all the 
available evidence for the area. In this book he 
concentrates on the area of north-east Jordan 
which, as he says, may in one sense be regarded as 
a bridge between the nch Hauran to the north and 
the open desert of the south. For the task he has 
brought together evidence from early exploration 
such as that of the Princeton University Archaeo- 
logical Expeditions to Syria between 1899 and 
1909, observations made by the RAF after the 
First World War, and later aerial reconnaissances 
by Poidebard, and many other sources. Most no- 
tably he has included two chapters from Sir Aurel 
Stein’s unpublished Lunes report, which relate to 
the area. (Since the publication of this book, 
Kennedy and Shelagh Gregory have published all 
Stein’s Report together with a commentary and 
modem bibliography, as BAR International series 
212%) 

After a brief introduction defining the 
area covered and the history of research Kennedy 
outlines the geography of the region and then 
follows with three chapters on Qasr el Hallabat, 
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Roman sites in the Azraq depression, and, most 
importantly, roads and routes in north-east Jor- 
dan. Part II contains the Aurel Stein chapters, 
while Part III gives a brief survey of other Roman 
military sites in the area, a frank and mtelligent 
appraisal of what still remains to be done and a 
wamiing about the possible effects for future stud- 
ies of the rapid development of Jordan, in spite of 
all that the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 
may do to protect sites. There is an appendix on 
ceramics, in fact almost a plea for the develop- 
ment of a secure pottery chronology for coarse 
wares in Jordan (while acknowledging the work 
that has already been done by Drs James Sauer and 
Tom Parker) and two further appendices on aerial 
photography in Jordan and the antiquities re- 
corded in old photographs. 

However, Kennedy has done more than 
produce a synopsis of the work of his predeces- 
sors. In 1976 and 1978 he carried out field trips in 
which he checked what is now visible on the 
ground against earlier descriptions and photo- 
graphs. Here he is very careful, weighing and 
judging the evidence and presenting arguments 
fairly. He offers reinterpretations where he feels 
he has something positive to offer without falling 
into the trap of making too positive assertions in 
view of the fact that very little has ever been 
attempted in the way of scientific excavation. 
Nevertheless what he has to say is clear and 
factual. With this book in hand the present re- 
viewer was able to make sense (or so one hopes) 
of the sites at Qsar el Hallabat and Azraq. For 
these sites Kennedy republishes, and in some 
cases improves, existing epigraphic evidence and 
adds some new examples which he discovered, 
including 8 new fragments of the well-known 
military edict of Anastasius from Hallabat (68 
fragments were recorded by the Princeton Expe- 
dition in 1909). 

The chapter on roads is brought together 
like the other material from various earlier sources, 
but was also the result of personal exploration. 
Three criteria were used: milestones (some pub- 
' lished here for the first time); actual roads which 
are still visible (though not, of course, accurately 
dated); inference from the needs of travellers in 
the region. Kennedy tries to tie in the distances 


given in the Peutinger table with existing dis- 
tances calculated from located milestones. He 
suggests that differences between the two may be 
explained if it is accepted that the surveyors of the 
roads used direct distances, which were modified 
by the actual road builders into longer lengths, 
while the compilers of itineraries used the survey- 
ors’ figures. He cites as possible parallels the 
London-Chichester road, and the Leicester-Col- 
chester road in Britain. He also raises the possibil- 
ity that the differences may be due to the use of the 
long stade as a measure. Again there is a possible 
British parallel, cf. the note by J. C. Mann in 
Britannia XVIII, 1987: 285-6, concerning the use 
of a ‘Celtic’ mile to account for discrepancies in 
the distances recorded between towns in the An- 
tonine Itinerary. 

Interest in Roman Arabia is, as Kennedy 
remarks, growing rapidly. This would be a good 
book to launch an interest in the field. There is a 
full bibliography, an index, largely of place names, 
and several clear maps. Since its publication there 
have been further studies, notably Dr Henry 
McAdam’s Studies in the History of the Roman 
Province of Arabia (BAR Intemational series 
195, 1985); David Kennedy and Philip Freeman 
organised a colloquium on “The Defence of the 
Roman and Byzantine East’ and published the 
proceedings as BAR International series 197, 1986; 
Kennedy and McAdam supplemented the list of 
Latin inscriptions from Jordan in ZPE 65, 1986: 
231-236; and Dr Tom Parker has produced Ro- 
mans and Saracens: A History of the Arabian 
Frontier im the American Schools of Oriental 
Research series, 1986. 

The main criticism to be made of this 
book, and indeed others in the BAR series, con- 
cems the quality of the photographs. Kennedy has 
obviously worked hard to obtain material which 
has hitherto been unpublished or difficult of ac- 
cess, and it is a great pity that due to the method of 
publication this is sometimes very difficult to in- 
terpret. The aerial photographs in particular de- 
serve a better form of presentation. Perhaps some 
benevolent institution will provide Kennedy with 
the necessary backing to do this at a later date. 


MARGARET ROXAN 
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KENYON, Kathleen M. The Bible and recent 
archaeology. Rev. ed.; edited by P. R. S. 
Moorey. London: British Museum 
Publications, 1987. 192 pp., illus. £9.95. 


Shortly before her death in 1978 the late Dame 
Kathleen Kenyon published the original version 
of the book here reviewed, which was intended to 
indicate how recently acquired archaeological in- 
formation from Palestine could be related to the 
Biblical accounts of Israel’s history from the 
Patriarchs to New Testament times, as interpreted 
by contemporary scholarship. Written, as she stated 
in her introduction, for a general readership and 
not for specialists, be they textual critics, histori- 
ans or archaeologists, her book is still worth 
tuming to; however, the astonishing activity in 
Palestinian archaeology, textual study and other 
related fields which the last ten years have wit- 
nessed has resulted in the need for it to be brought 
up to date. This task has been undertaken by Dr P. 
R. S. Moorey, Keeper of the Department of An- 
tiquities in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, 
himself an authority on Ancient Near Eastern, 
including Palestinian, archaeology. He has main- 
tained the general approach of the original work 
by viewing recent archaeological and textual dis- 
coveries with due regard to the Biblical record as 
viewed by recent literary criticism. He has also 
aimed, like Dame Kathleen did before him, to 
make sure ‘that the general public should be able 
to read, im terms they may readily understand, 
reliable up-to-date reviews of archaeological re- 
search that reflect current debates as much as 
current agreements’. 

In order to achieve all this in the present 
state of research Dr Moorey has had to re-shape 
the original version of the book radically. Not only 
has it been practically doubled in size, but of the 
original text only isolated phrases survive here 
and there (there is more continuity among illustra- 
tions, the overall number of which has also been 
increased somewhat). The organisation of the 
book is also significantly different. The first three 
chapters of the original work have become five in 
the revised version: after a brief introductory 
chapter on the Old Testament and Archaeology, 
the (problematic) state of the evidence concerning 


the period from the Patriarchs to the appearance of 
Israel in the Promised Land is set out, special 
attention being given to conditions in Canaan 
during that time. Similarly, while both the old and 
the new version next feature two chapters dealing 
respectively with the period of David and Solo- 
mon and the Divided Monarchy, in the revised 
version a substantial new chapter on the period 
from the Exile to Herod the Great has been in- 
serted before the final chapter on New Testament 
Palestine common to both editions. 

What Dr Moorey offers in this revised 
format deserves very high praise indeed. The 
information drawn on is astonishingly compre- 
hensive and up to date; where there is current 
debate or doubtful evidence, attention is drawn to 
this. Erudition is conveyed in a way which makes 
reading both easy and interesting. The illustra- 
tions supporting the text are well-defined and 
pleasing- the photographs come out even better 
than in the original book- and the clear print and 
good quality paper make handling the book a 
pleasure. 

There are very few criticisms. The ab- 
sence of a list of illustrations is no major loss, but 
map 28 needs some revision. The inclusion of a 
concise glossary as well as a select bibliography 
(the latter most judiciously chosen for the reader- 
ship in view) are valuable, but this reviewer feels 
the bibliography of sites, included in the original 
edition, would have been helpful to some readers. 
Though it would be more bulky now, perhaps it 
can be restored in a future printing. Similarly, 
when writings by Wellhausen (p.19) or Yurco 
(p.50) are mentioned some readers might like 
guidance. 

Such minor criticisms are not intended to 
detract from what is in many ways an outstanding 
achievement. Dr Moorey deserves the thanks and 
appreciation of the general readership he has 
written for - but not only theirs. As in the case of 
Dame Kathleen Kenyon’s original book, special- 
ists may indeed be familiar with the information 
drawn on: but the interpretation offered by an 
extremely well informed practitioner will be of 
interest to them also. 


B. S. J. ISSERLIN 
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KEPPIE, Lawrence. Scotland's Roman 
remains: an introduction and handbook. 
Edinburgh: J. Donald, 1986. ix + 188 pp. 
£7.50. 


The book is rightly described as an mtroduction 
and handbook. It would serve admirably as a 
guide to the Roman remains in Scotland but it is 
more than that. The first part of the book sets the 
scene so that the individual sites do not remain in 
isolation but can be related to the pattems which 
the Roman occupation left on the Scottish land- 
scape. The brief historical outline includes very 
clear maps which summarise the Roman activities 
described in the text. The chapters on the Roman 
Army and military installations bring home the 
fact that the Roman connection with Scotland was 
purely military. 

The second part, the guide to individual 
sites, also contains clear maps and plans. It is very 
practical in that one is told whether anything can 
now be seen and, if so, what. Precise information 
is given for finding the site and for car parking. 

The book will certainly add interest to a 
holiday in Scotland but for those with a more 
general approach to Scotland’s past it gives an 
overview of the Roman period. For those who 
wish to find out more detailed information there is 
an extensive bibliography covering both the 
broader general position and individual sites. For 
good measure the museums which contain Roman 
collections are listed. 


JOHN CLEMETSON 


KINNES, I. A. and LONGWORTH, I. H. 
Catalogue of the excavated prehistoric 
and Romano-British material in the 
Greenwell collection ; with contributions 
by D. K. Dunlop et al., illustrations by P. 
K. Deane with K. Hughes. London: 
published for the Trustees of the British 
Museum by British Museum Publications, 
1985. 154 pp., 200 pls. £35.00. 


The handsome cover of this large and expensive 
volume, with its portrait of Canon Greenwell, is so 


impressive that the modem double-column printed 
contents come as a shock. This is, as its name 
indicates, first and foremost a catalogue. 

After a brief introduction explaining the 
catalogue format and abbreviations used in it, two 
and a third pages and two figures are devoted to 
Greenwell’s archaeological work. It would have 
been even better if the editors could have filled the 
remaining two-thirds of a page, and given us a 
little more information. Greenwell’s life and 
barrow-digging are briefly outlined in a Calendar 
(appendix 1) and excavations at his sites by others 
are noted (appendix 2). Then appear a table of 
bronze analyses, a glossary of terms (‘accessory 
cup’, ‘plano-convex knife’) and a bibliography. 
There is an alphabetical index of sites, and an 
index of artefacts and raw material categories, 
giving the barrows in which, for instance, a bone 
belt-hook, a jet spacer plate or a stone cupped 
pebble were found. This is a very useful index for 
the researcher anxious to locate particular catego- 
ries of find in the 297 numbered barrows or 146 
unnumbered barrows dealt with in the catalogue’s 
122 pages of text. 

The descriptive catalogue, listing the 
features and finds in each barrow, is comple- 
mented by excellent drawings of the majority of 
extant finds. Rimsherds and complete pots, re- 
touched and worked flints, jet buttons and bronzes 
are drawn, together with a few fascinating items 
like the bone tweezers from Aldbourne 284, and 
the plaster cast of a stake from Ganton 25. Sadly, 
the wooden sheath and horn handle of the dagger 
from Butterwick 36 are not visible in the drawing, 
and have presumably disintegrated since their 
excavation. The non-illustration of wallsherds 
and non-utilised flakes is understandable from the 
point of view of cost, but flint specialists will 
regret the absence of all but one of the flint cores 
discovered by Greenwell. One would also have 
liked to see a drawing of the other plaster cast, of 
a wooden plank, from Ganton 25. The Folkton 
248 drums receive handsome treatment, with 
photographs and extended drawings of their deco- 
ration. and full descriptions. On a personal note, 
this reviewer was baffled to find that the Le- 
visham unnumbered 124 barrow’s battle-axe, 
published by herself and Pierpoint, had been shom 
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of the plano-convex knife and tanged-and-barbed 
arrowhead previously associated with it by one of 
the editors (IK), but presumably susbsequent work 
on Greenwell’s notebooks led to the change. 

Overall this is a very useful compilation 
of the finds recovered by Greenwell, and a valu- 
able contribution to Neolithic and Bronze Age 
studies. The editors are to be congratulated on 
bringing their difficult task to a successful conclu- 
sion. 


PATRICIA PHILLIPS 


KUHNE, Hans-Peter. Nordwest-Paldstina 
in hellenistisch-rémisher Zeit: Bauten und 
Graber im Kermelgebiet (Quellen und 
Forschungen zur prdhistorischen und 
provinzialrémischen Archdologie, bd. 
1).Weinheim: VCH; Acta Humaniora, 
1987. 232 pp., 80 pls., 23 figs., map. DM 
124.00. 


The book is the first in a new series and a part of 
the author’s dissertation (cf. editors’ introduction, 
p.vil). A new series is always good news; the 
publication of dissertations, however, is often an 
unhappy compromise between gratuitous erudi- 
tion and empiricism, particularly when archaeo- 
logical and related data are interpreted from a 
theoretical and sub-scientific point of view. This 
work lies on the whole at the happier end. 
Kuhne’s interpretation of the social and 
economic history of Palestine - as seen from the 
Carmel region - from Hellenisation to re-orien- 
talisation is presented in a prologue (pp.1-6) and 
epilogue (Zusammenhdnge, pp.70-82). These two 
sections bracket the archaeological substance of 
the work. This discursive core touches on small 
finds and buildings, and then concentrates on 
graves (pp.17-69); the whole section is supported 
by a gazetteer of find-places (pp.83-104: 357 
entries). Bibliographical references are given in a 
separate section of footnotes; the bibliography 
itself is listed alphabetically and services all sec- 
tions of the book. There is a useful index. Ilustra- 
tions - both text figures and plates - are sensibly 


arranged and well presented. There are minimal 
type setting errors (probably due to peculiarities 
of the software used in the composition) and one 
plate at least is miscaptioned (P1.10: compare text, 
pp.29 and 31). Technically, therefore, the book 
laudably represents the excellence which is nor- 
mal to European, specifically German, scholarly 
publication. 

From a hard scholarly point of view the 
work might be regarded as almost all prologue and 
epilogue with very little in either, and next to 
nothing in between. There seems to be nothing 
new on offer. On the other hand, readers will find 
value in the gazetteer of sites, the bibliography, 
and (depending on scholarly disposition) also the 
balanced, clearly set out pocket history of Pales- 
tine between Alexander’s anabasis and the rise of 
Islam. All of this is supposedly based on a scien- 
tific approach to history in which forms of produc- 
tion and ownership of property must be estab- 
lished. 

There are a great many irrelevancies 
throughout the work. They begin with a humorous 
but needless reference to Kaiser Wilhelm II and 
his peaceful ‘conquest’ of Jerusalem in 1898, 
followed by a summary of archaeological meth- 
odology and the exploration of Palestine. The 
refreshing notion of no longer blaming the Arabs 
of the early Islamic period for the desertification 
of the Holy Land (compare pp.7-16 and 82 ff.) is 
merely a sentiment; or is it? The reader leaves the 
prologue (after p.16) wondering whether any- 
thing read so far will really be supported by what 
follows. 

Tautologies continue in the empirical core, 
often rising to the level of unproven summary 
statements. We are told that small finds are useful 
dating tools; but there are no small finds illus- 
trated anywhere. We are also presented with a 
time chart (3rd century BC - later 7th century AD) 
which is very arbitrary, has no data base within the 
work, is in any event not agreed among scholars 
and here partly based on outdated typological 
works such as Lapp (1961); and, what is worse, 
most of the evidence from Transjordan is ignored 
(why mention a preliminary report [McNicoll et 
al., 1980] when Smith [1973] is much better on 
Pella of the Decapolis? why ignore Jerash, Petra, 
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Gadara, the Hauran, etc., in all sections but [occa- 
sionally] for the one on graves?). The section on 
buildings, though a useful summary, continues in 
this vein. We are told (p.24 ff.) that Hellenistic and 
later architecture of Palestine had its roots in the 
architecture of Greece and Rome; that monumen- 
tal public architecture tends to be concentrated in 
large urban centres (ie. poleis) rather than in more 
bucolic settings; that bathing traditions go back to 
the Iron Age, but that we must expect new tech- 
niques in places under Roman contro]; or, that we 
might be surprised that monumental church con- 
struction tends to post-date the beginning of the 
Ath century (AD); that we may expect synagogues 
in small middle-sized settlements precisely where 
most of the Jewish population of the times lived. 
On fortifications I find it strange that Kuhne does 
not refer to Winter, Lawrence and Marsden. In 
terms of town planning or its absence the obvious 
differences and varied origins of regular and more 
organic layouts is not properly demonstrated (cf. 
Figs. 10 and 11), and im any case, Hi ian 
planning (not universally accepted as an ideal) 
was invariably compromised in all urban setting 
but for a few cities (eg. Priene and Miletos). On 
monasteries and monastic ‘estates’ how could 
Kuhne have left out Qumran, which (again) is 
mentioned with regard to graves? And finally, on 
technical constructions and road works, Kuhne is 
very sketchy and weak on the history and develop- 
ment of the mes (why ignore important recent 
work in the [near] east by Parker on the limes 
arabicus for example?). 

Graves are clearly the centre-piece of the 
book - almost half of the section is devoted to them 
- and by far the best scholarly presentation. They 
form the ‘data-intensive’ core. There is a typology 
of grave forms (p.49) founded on K. Galling’s 
nomenclature (‘which has not found a valuable 
echo among scholars writing in English and 
Hebrew’). The sub-section is well-documented, 
there are logical qualifications in regard to the 
nature of the evidence (esp. pp.61-9), the treat- 
ment of the subject matter is balanced and realis- 
tic, particularly concerning the limitations of the 
data. Kuhne discusses a good example of syncre- 
tism in a burial of Rashiha (p.68) and burial cave 
B at Gush Halav, for example, and adds useful 


sociological implications about the ‘egalitarian 
ideal’ among Jews of the time. But there are some 
problems. Why is Petra left out (but for p.120 
[n.249]) in the discussion of tomb facades and the 
Prunkgrab, and in relation to Ptolemaic origins of 
some forms (p.68)? The feeling here is that Kuhne 
is best on graves and perhaps should have limited 
his book to them. The rest appears to be ‘“disserta- 
tion dressing’; but would there have been a book 
otherwise? 

The so-called Zusammenhdnge (pp.70- 
82) covers again what was outlined in the pro- 
logue, presumably now as proven by the core of 
the work. This is not the case. 

Although the whole of this section (with 
the prologue) forms a potentially useful précis of 
some aspects of the social and economic history of 
Palestine within the chronological framework 
under treatment, its contents, contentions and 
controversies are not proven at any poimt. The 
sentiments regarding Arabs have been noted: 
compare here p.73 (column 2 top) where Kuhne 
admits that he cannot say anything about the early 
Islamic period because nothing is yet known about 
it (!). His two basic settlement layouts (regular 
Hippodamian, irregular indigenous: ie. poleis and 
ayarah) are reiterated: but (see above) they are not 
established as he states, in his own text. He now 
adds a (surprising?) third category, the so-called 
Einzelhéfte which he suspects (but cannot prove) 
did not change much through time, although they 
stem from Hellenistic sources (ie. Greek, Hellen- 
istic and Roman estates). Kuhne properly quali- 
fies his conclusions on demography and his un- 
comfortable data base. This is followed (p.73 ff) 
by an essay on Palestine ‘from hellenization to re- 
orientalization’: again, little if any of which has 
anything to do with the core of the work. Kuhne 
includes a short sermon on models and on the 
general lack of interest in a theoretical approach to 
ancient history and ends with admitting that his 
sources are limited, being what he calls the ‘dingli- 
che Hinterlassenschaft’ (ie. material culture). This 
imperfection, he discovers, necessitates the cor- 
rective process which resides in the textual trans- 
missions from the ancient world. Virtually each 
paragraph is supported by a shallow footmote, 
normally skewed towards the economical side of 
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history. Further pleonastic elements abound. For 
example, Kuhne seems to be startled by the de- 
cline of indigenous ownership of large properties 
after the two Jewish Revolts: this is similar to his 
astonishment at the remarkable growth of churches 
after Constantine’s conversion and his mother’s 
pilgrimage, already noted above. Kuhne ends 
with the tricky questions of oriental despotism, 
but cannot give an answer; he does, however, 
blame the Byzantine church and Imperial policy 
for the alienation of the people (the proletariat of 
the poleis, peasants, monks, etc.) who then natu- 
rally applauded the Muslim Arab Conquest. 

I suggested at the beginning that this work 
lies at the happier end of the thesis-publication 
compromise. It does. There are many - far too 
many - worse examples: compare, for instance, 
the almost universally uncritical BAR Interna- 
tional Series in this regard. 


S. W. HELMS 


LANDER, James. Roman _ Stone 
fortifications: variation and change from 
the first century AD to the fourth (BAR 
International series, 206). Oxford: British 
Archaeological Reports, 1984. x + 363 
pp., 298 figs., 1 map. £16.00. 


Unlike other ‘recent studies on Roman fortifica- 
tions, Lander draws his evidence from all the 
frontiers of the empire and traces the development 
of fortifications from the mid lst century AD 
down to the early 5th. For this reason alone J. 
Lander is to be congratulated for providing the 
reader with a remarkable corpus of scaled plans 
and references to sites from Britain to the Eu- 
phrates and from north Africa to the Danube. 
Inevitably, the task, as he admits, forced him to 
rely heavily on regional ‘authorities’. Unfortu- 
nately, a number of these works are inaccurate and 
often misleading in their dating as well as their 
interpretation of particular sites. The detailed plan 
of Troesmis is largely fantasy and the plan of 
Sacidava produced in a general survey bears little 
relationship to that published in the interim re- 


ports. Too often attributions such as ‘Constantin- 
ian’ or ‘Diocletianic’ are accepted when the dat- 
ing of these forts is based on presumptions about 
the policies of these two emperors or the ill- 
advised use of ‘parallels’ in fort design. 

The use of such expressions as ‘sixty half- 
baked legions’ does not inspire confidence in 
Lander’s argument. More seriously, his comments 
often betray ignorance of the sites he is discussing. 
It is unhelpful to suggest that Hod Hill with its 
Roman garrison is a western parallel for the east- 
em tradition of placing garrisons in cities. Lander 
states that his aim is to seek patterns of develop- 
ment and to relate these to historical development. 
Much is presumed by such a thesis. Critical to this 
argument is chronology. In individual cases there 
is useful discussion of dating and conflicting 
opinions are noted. However, there are grounds 
for believing that Lander does not fully appreciate 
the difficulties of using coin evidence. He notes 
that the earliest coins at Fenekpuszta and 
Gamzigrad are Constantinian: Without qualifica- 
tion this observation hardly helps and, in the case 
of Gamzigrad, the site’s recent positive identifica- 
tion as Romuliana now dates the fortifications to 
the reign of Diocletian. In discussing the impor- 
tant Lower Danubian site of Tropaeum Traiani, 
Lander accepts the argument that a coin of 288/ 
289 found above the levelled foundations of the 
early fortifications dates them, whereas the com 
only provides a terminus post quem for the erec- 
tion of the second period of fortification. 

Lander challenges von Petrikovits’ con- 
clusion that the construction of fortifications be- 
trays no imperial involvement in the design of 
frontier forts. Lander points out that regional 
variations extend over more than one province 
and could not therefore have been implemented 
by the ‘next level of authority’ below the emperor, 
the provincial governor or legionary commander. 
His argument fails to convince. In the case of the 
Lower Danubian forts there is reason to suppose 
that Diocletianic fort construction, evidenced by a 
series of identically worded inscriptions, extended 
from the Iron Gates to the Danube mouth. In this 
case similarities between fortifications in neigh- 
bouring provinces may have occurred because the 
planning of fortifications was undertaken at the 
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diocesan level of administration, the differences 
in fort design corresponding to the two dioceses of 
Thrace and Dacia. Lander does not accept another 
of von Petrikovits’ conclusions: that there is no 
functional explanation for the variety of types of 
Late Roman defences. However, it is difficult to 
see how the ‘cut-away’ towers of Severan forts in 
north Africa or the use of round as opposed to U- 
shaped towers in Late Roman fortifications can be 
explained in functional terms. Lander’s conclu- 
sion that regional tower types betray the adapta- 
tion of forts to local problems is not borne out by 
the evidence. The use of large U-shaped corner 
towers and fan-shaped corner towers on the strata 
Diocletiana in Arabia might be considered wor- 
thy of the offensive capabilities of the Parthians 
but the appearance of similar, though sull more 
massive defences on the Lower Danube in the 
early 4th century, was hardly required agaist the 
Goths who, as late as the end of the 4th century had 
no expertise in siege warfare. An example of 
overkill if there was one. 

Although Lander’s conclusions and his 
attempt at dating fortifications must be called into 
question, his work is a valuable source of refer- 
ence and represents an illuminating introduction 
to the study of Roman fortifications. 


A. G. POULTER 


LEACH, Peter. Surveying of archaeological 
sites. London: Institute of Archaeology 
Publications, 1988. 52 pp., illus. £4.50. 

see FARRAR, R. 


LEVINE, Philippa. The amateur and the 
professional: antiquarians, historians and 
archaeologists in Victorian England, 
1838-1886. | Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986. x +210 pp. £25.00. 


Antiquarians, Historians and Archaeologists as 
members of separate disciplines were virtually 
indistinguishable at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. However, by the end of the century 


History and Archaeology had emerged as respect- 
able academic disciplines, whereas Antiquarian- 
ism was hardly acknowledged by its former fel- 
lows. 

Dr Levine has taken the middle years of 
the century to chart the fortunes of the three 
groups. In her study she not only analyses the 
intellectual history of each group but also firmly 
roots this against their respective social back- 
grounds. 

The dates taken to begin and end the study 
are of most significance to the growth of Profes- 
sional History in England. The passing of the 
Public Record Act in 1838 facilitated the gather- 
ing together of the previously scattered English 
State Papers into a single depository. This in tum 
necessitated the appointment of a small number of 
professional Historians to curate the archive. This 
small group of historians within the Civil Service 
was later enlarged with the creation of the Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission. Dr Levine sees 
these early appointments as crucial to the growth 
of professional history in England. Also during 
this period the first appointments to university 
chairs were made to historians. 1886 is taken as 
the terminal date for this study. This year is when 
professional history may be seen to come of age 
with the first publication of the English Historical 
Review, the first journal devoted to debate be- 
tween professional academic historians. 

This period also saw a major upsurgence 
in interest in ‘Antiquarianism’ which manifested 
itself in the establishment of many local archaeo- 
logical, architectural and printing ‘societies’, partly 
as a provincial answer to the distant London 
societies. These local societies formed cohesive 
social groups, partly spurred by national and local 
patriotism. Often the initial catalyst was a com- 
mon interest in ecclesiology. A fascinating aspect 
of this study is Dr Levine’s discussion of the social 
composition of the various societies. As one would 
expect they were dominated by male, middle 
class, middle aged Anglican clergy. If further 
cohesion was required freedom of leisure time and 
the subscription fee provided necessary barriers. 

Dr Levine’s book fills an important place 
in the historiography of history and archaeology 
of the nineteenth century. Too often authors have 
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focused solely upon the more influential individu- 
als at the expense of the contribution of the many 
active amateur societies. Current perceived rifts 
between professional and amateur archaeologists 
and the uneasy relationship between historians 
and archaeologists may all be seen to have their 
origins in the middle years of the last century. 


W. D. COCROFT 


LONGWORTH, I. M. Prehistoric Britain. 
London: British Museum Publications, 
1985. 72 pp., illus. £4.95. 


The present publishing policy of the British 
Museum has come a long way from the basically 
factual, line-drawing illustrated texts which were 
staple fare for anyone seeking knowledge of the 
Museum’s collections in the 1950s and 60s. Today 
colour plates are lavishly provided and the publi- 
cations are intended to attract the general public as 
well as the scholar. One such series, which aims to 
provide attractively packaged information, cov- 
ers material on a variety of aspects from Assyrian 
Sculpture through Clocks and Watches to English 
Medieval Tiles. The format is the same through- 
out - a text written by an expert, numerous illustra- 
tions, many in colour, and a small bibliography. 
Prehistoric Britain is a worthy addition to the 
series. 

Much of the attraction of the book lies in 
the photographs. The colour photographs, in par- 
ticular, are of admirable clarity, although it is a 
pity that fig. 43, showing the gold cape from 
Mold, had to be split between two pages. There are 
a few photographs of field monuments but these 
add little to the text and one wonders if it was 
necessary to reproduce yet again and indeed twice 
- an aerial view of Maiden Castle. More photo- 
graphs giving details of objects, such as the perky 
little birds on the bronze flesh hook from Dunav- 
emey, Co Antrim (fig. 73), would have been 
welcome. 

Many of the objects are very familiar 
because they have been so often reproduced and it 
would have been more interesting to have had the 
opportunity to view details which are difficult to 


see in the museum. This deficiency may be par- 
tially remedied by consulting a companion volume, 
Celtic Art. If, however, one of the purposes of the 
book is to attract visitors to the museum in order 
to see the exhibits it may well succeed in its 
purpose. 

The text is admirable, containing explana- 
tory information which places prehistoric Britain 
within its chronological background. It covers the 
period from the first hunters to the Roman Con- 
quest, pausing to consider aspects of art, death and 
burial and religion, as well as giving brief insights 
into such topics as metal-working and agricultural 
practice. This achievement is the more consider- 
able as the main purpose of the text is to highlight 
the objects which the museum holds. Thus when 
the Battersea and Witham Shields receive special 
mention the suggestion is mooted that they may 
have been deposited ritually in water to appease 
water deities but no examples of this practice are 
given from elsewhere. 

Two minor quibbles arise. One is with the 
map at the beginning which gives the impression 
that only southern and eastern Britain were occu- 
pied in prehistoric times and this impression is not 
remedied by a mention of northern pallisaded 
enclosures and brochs. Perhaps this fact is under- 
standable once the provenance of objects in the 
Museum is taken into consideration. A second is 
with size. The book is square in shape, difficult to 
hold with ease while being read and fitting awk- 
wardly into a narrow bookcase. 

Nevertheless, Prehistoric Britain, taken 
in conjunction with other relevant volumes in the 
series - Celtic Art, Roman Britain, Greek and 
Roman Life - provides a useful introduction both 
to a remote period of time and to the objects in the 
British Museums collections. 


JOAN P. ALCOCK 
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McGRAIL, Sedan. Ancient boats in NW 
Europe: the archaeology of water 
transport to AD 1500 (Longmans 
archaeology series). London: Longmans, 
1987. 321 pp., 181 figs., 63 tables. £45.00 


This learned and informative book is the product 
of some 15 years’ work by Professor McGrail on 
atranging archaeologists’ knowledge and _ think- 
ing about boats in an orderly way. It is an impor- 
tant contribution to archaeological literature. 

McGrail is essentially concerned with 
technicalities, questions like ‘How to close the 
ends?’ and topics such as ‘Heart rot’. The reasons 
for sailmg around on rivers or sea, and the rela- 
tionship which boats had with society generally, 
are scarcely mentioned. In this his approach is 
akin to that of lithic technology or metallurgy, 
rather than mainstream archaeology. Furthermore, 
perhaps because of the shortage of well-preserved, 
dated sites, he avoids a chronological treatment. 
The non-specialist will, therefore, find the book 
difficult, even though it is certainly the most 
complete and authoritative treatment of its subject 
available. 

Boats are classified by McGrail accord- 
ing to structure: (1) log rafts, (2) log boats, (3) bark 
boats, (4) plank boats, (5) bundle rafts and boats, 
and (6) hide boats and float rafts. This is no doubt 
much more scientific than a morphological ap- 
proach, but it is very schematic, being defined by 
the author at the start in a logical tree; moreover, 
its severity has to be relieved at some points by the 
use of ‘groupings’ or ‘traditions’ (such as ‘Ro- 
mano-Celtic’), though these do not seem to carry 
any cultural connotation. Because actual boats are 
mentioned only as instances of structural charac- 
teristics, information of every kind tends to be 
fragmented: both sites (boats) and subjects (eg. 
the raw materials used for rope) appear at a num- 
ber of different places in the course of the book. 
The adoption of this scheme has possibly resulted 
also in the inclusion of too much comparative 
_ material, at the expense of more discussion of 
actual European remains; some of the ethno- 
graphic parallels cited are very distant in location 
and culture, and the topics covered in some sec- 


tions (eg. on bundle rafts) go well beyond what 
most readers would understand by ancient NW 
Europe. 

The text is clearly laid out, with plentiful 
headings, sub-headings and tables, and there are a 
fair number of illustrations, most of them helpful. 
Even so, it is hard work to read, partly because the 
author (presumably constrained by the publisher) 
uses name-and-date citations throughout, thus 
giving a very dense effect in some sentences. In a 
book of this kind, which is bound to be supported 
by a great number of factual references, some 
other system of citation (such as the ‘long-notes’ 
of Casson’s Ships and Seamanship) would make 
reading the text a much less demanding task. 

Because actual boats are mentioned only 
to illustrate a feature, discussion of the main 
subject matter tends to be rather abstract. Impor- 
tant examples such as the Graveney boat, or the 
Broighter model, for example, might well have 
been given a descriptive section on which conclu- 
sions could be built; although McGrail provides a 
thorough guide to further reading, the lack of 
concrete exposition will tend to make his book 
unrewarding for students, or the general reader. 

Ancient Boats in NW Europe sets stan- 
dards of rigorous discussion and the stem mar- 
shalling of facts which will be hard to equal. It 
certainly achieves its main objective, that of find- 
ing a way of thinking about old boats other than 
the arguments over roots and evolution which 
have up tll now played a major part in this branch 
of archaeology. 


A. J. PARKER 


MANNING, W. H. Catalogue of the 
Romano-British iron tools, fittings and 
weapons in the British Museum. London: 
published for the Trustees of the British 
Museum by British Museum Publications, 
1985. xviii + 197 pp., 35 figs., 85 + 25 pls. 
£45.00. 


This somewhat ponderously entitled volume rep- 
resents the definitive publication of all the British 
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Museum’s holdings of Romano-British ironwork, 
compiled by the country’s foremost specialist m 
this field, who has already produced a much 
smaller catalogue of the holdings at the Museum 
of Antiquities, Newcastle. Here the material is 
divided into categories; tools of trade of craftsmen 
working in or on metal, wood, stone, or with wool 
and leather are carefully distinguished, much to 
the reader’s advantage, as well as those used by 
agricultural labourers and blacksmiths. Domestic 
fitments and household items have their place 
here, as does the weaponry of the Roman Army. 
There are lists of the major component collections 
and provenances, and an extensive bibliography. 
The site-list usefully complements the catalogue, 
in that bodies of material from a single site may 
otherwise be lost sight of. 

A brief introduction to each section of the 
catalogue is followed by a listing and description 
of the British Museum’s holdings, which are then 
described with reference to British and continen- 
tal parallels. Some discussions are particularly 
valuable, eg. on types of sword and spear in use by 
the army, and on daggers (by Ian Scott) with 
useful notes on decorative details revealed during 
conservation (by Ralph Jackson). All the items are 
illustrated on 85 plates of beautiful half-tones, 
grouped together at the end of the volume. Simple 
unshaded drawings in the text show the principal 
types of mdividual artefacts. A few extra photo- 
graphs illustrate similar tools shown on sculptural 
reliefs, and show the chief donors, Henry Durden, 
Samuel Lysons and Charles Roach Smith. The 
material from Hod Hill, donated by Durden, forms 
the backbone of the collection; the site will al- 
ready be familiar from the publications of 
Brailsford (1962) and Richmond (1968), but some 
items hitherto unpublished are included here. The 
Hod Hill material is securely datable to the mid- 
lst century AD. Otherwise, the author is sensibly 
cautious about ascribing dates to items when they 
are unprovenanced or their contexts are insecure. 

The price of the volume may seem high, 
especially when it is realised that after the title and 
contents pages, beautifully typeset, the main text 
is prepared on a word processor, with (to the 
reviewer's eye) a rather fuzzy printer. Here as 
elsewhere the publishers have evidently chosen to 


expend their budget on top-class illustrations, for 
which we must be properly grateful. The volume 
must form an indispensable vademecum, espe- 
cially for the writers of finds reports seeking 
reliable data on which to base identifications of 
newly found material. 


LAWRENCE KEPPIE 


MARECHAL, Jean-René. La préhistoire 
de le métallurgie et ses prolongements. 
Avignon: Revue Archéologique Sites, 
1983. 413 pp., 8 figs. FF 98.50. 


Since the early 1930s Jean Maréchal has produced 
over 400 papers and several books devoted to 
every aspect of early metallurgy from the Chal- 
colithic through to this century. Truly he is one of 
the founders of the scientific study of early metal- 
lurgy as it is known today. Early works on ancient 
technology, including metallurgy, relied heavily 
on ancient texts laced with some ethnographic 
parallel and the illustration of some masterpieces 
of ancient metalcraft from the classic civilisations 
of Egypt, Mesopotamia or Greece. Maréchal’s 
work was always more modem, even though 
begun long before the end of the era described 
above, containing information based on metallo- 
graphic examination and analysis and experimen- 
tal work on early processes. His work on early 
brass making, carried out in the 1930s and 40s is 
still extremely important. He also has a deep 
knowledge of archaeology as well as of ancient 
history and this was integrally woven into his 
work from the beginning. This ability to combine 
archaeology and metallurgy meaningfully is 
something he shares with some other technical 
writers such as Professor Tylecote - if only ar- 
chaeologists could do the same the whole subject 
of archaeometry might be much less isolated from 
the rest of history and archaeology than it has 
regrettably become. 

Maréchal’s work is spread through an 
enormous number of technical and archaeological 
journals and reports - many of which are unfamil- 
iar to the English speaking world. This is a great 
pity because many of the articles are full of ongi- 
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nal ideas and new interpretations on major prob- 
lems im ancient metallurgy. La Préhistoire de la 
Métallurgie contains many of Jean Maréchal’s 
ideas of the last 50 years, and this reviewer found 
much new information on mines, processes and 
references with which he was unfamiliar. Many of 
the ideas were challenging - not all were agreed 
with, but they were certainly thought-provoking. 

The book is a comprehensive treatise on 
early metallurgy covering not only the chrono- 
logical development in Europe and the Middle 
East, as well as the Far East, Africa and the 
Americas, but also the general principles of min- 
ing geology, simple smelting and metalworking 
and chapters on the specific problems of arsenical 
copper, the origin of tin supplies in the Bronze 
Age, early ironworking, refractories, etc. Thus, 
the work is intended as global but it does concen- 
trate on Europe and non-ferrous metallurgy; thus 
iron (exclusively European) gets 55 pages, and 
Africa, Asia and the Americas have to make do 
with 22 pages between them. This is probably no 
more than a slightly exaggerated reflection of the 
priorities and publication of European-based re- 
search generally mto early metallurgy, as they 
were formulated up to about twenty years ago. 

It is very clear that the information base of 
this book is grounded in quite venerable material. 
Thus the bibliography mentions some sixteen 
general texts - one is of 1903 and three date from 
the 1930s, one from the 1940s, five from the 
1950s, four from the 1960s and just two from the 
1970s and the last reference is 1977. This is not to 
say that these references are discredited by their 
age - many are highly important and unjustly 
neglected - but it does mean the work of the last 
twenty years is very seriously under-represented. 
Another problem is the inevitably superficial treat- 
ment given to many topics in such a wide ranging 
coverage, and there are often quite controversial 
statements on problematic subjects given without 
reference or explanation, almost as if Maréchal 
did not realise they were areas of widely differing 
_ opinion. 

There are occasions when he is frankly n 
error. Thus on p.67 Maréchal states that alluvial 
gold is always found together with silver and 
copper, and cites Celtic gold coinage. Now in fact 


copper is only rarely found in native gold, and the 
metal used in the Celtic coins is certainly a delib- 
erately made alloy containing gold and a set 
proportion of silver and copper. 

Again on p.347 he claims that a majority 
of the 25,000,000 tons of slags from the Roman 
workings at Rio Tinto in the south of Spain are 
from iron smelting. This is actually wrong and the 
reference he gives in support of this actually states 
they are from silver smelting. The central scheme 
of the book progresses chronologically through 
the prehistoric period - the Romans and through 
into the Medieval period, integrating metallurgy 
with archaeology and ancient history. Unfortu- 
nately, the Maréchal overview of cultural devel- 
opment can be rather simplistic and naive, al- 
though even here interesting metallurgical in- 
sights and influences keep on occurring. 

In addition to the main text there are 
numerous appendices, in fact over a third of the 
book is devoted to these. Most are short and some 
can be quite surprising. Take, for example, the 
short excursion into native metallic iron. One 
could have expected this to be a superficial cover- 
age of meteoric iron, but in fact it is a very 
perceptive piece discussing the possibility that 
much of what is labelled meteoric iron could mn 
fact be telluric iron, ie. terrestrial, not meteoric. 
Now until very recently most metallurgists had 
dismissed the possibility that telluric iron could 
ever have been used by man. Only very recent 
work, published in the mid 1980s, has shown 
conclusively that the telluric iron on Greenland 
was utilised by the Eskimos. This is not the only 
instance where Maréchal’s relative isolation from 
other research has put him in front rather than 
behind current thought. 

Thus one has an extremely interesting 
book, but one that is flawed on occasion by sim- 
plistic understating of the archaeological back- 
ground, and sometimes by straight factual error. 

But there is much that is original and interest- 
ing in it. It is not really a book one could recom- 
mend as a student text or as a source book, but 
most archaeometallurgists, especially those used 
to English sources, would pick up a great deal of 
useful information, references and above all stimu- 
lating ideas. 
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The layout is not always easy to follow, 
especially with all the unrelated appendices, and 
there is no mdex. 

The book is poorly produced and bound 
and would have benefited from more plans and 
figures. The illustrations which do appear are 
poorly reproduced and are largely irrelevant to the 
text. However, the shortcomings are reflected in 
the price, which is reasonable. 


P. T. CRADDOCK 


MARTIN, P. S. and KLEIN, R. G. (eds.). 
Quaternary extinctions: a_ prehistoric 
revolution. Tucson: Arizona University 
Press, 1984. x + 892 pp., illus. $65.00. 


Paul Martin has argued persuasively for the last 20 
years that human predation was the chief causa- 
tive factor of the proven demise of many large 
mammals which occurred worldwide, but mostly 
in the New World, at the end of the last glaciation. 
This massive tome presents an updating both of 
his own ideas, first published in a collection of 
papers which developed out of the VII INQUA 
Congress (Martin and Wright, 1967), and much 
new information relating particularly to the 
Americas, Australasia and eastern Eurasia. It 
comprises three chapters of general introduction; 
five describing the evidence for extinction at 
specific North American sites; seven arguing that 
the major cause of extinction was climatic change; 
six suggesting that human over-predation was the 
prime cause; five chapters discuss the evidence 
from Africa and Asia; nine consider that from 
Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific; finally 
there are three concluding chapters. It is to be 
regretted that both Africa, where extinctions were 
rare, and Europe, where extinctions were few, are 
only minimally dealt with; only the uncharitable 
would suggest this omission was deliberate. 
Explaining why late Pleistocene extinctions were 
rare in Afro-Europe might well help to clarify 
their greater frequency elsewhere. 

Clearly a book of this size and compre- 
hensiveness will be consulted by readers with a 


variety of different intentions. Some will be inter- 
ested in specific geographical areas, some in par- 
ticular explanatory arguments. For those wishing 
to gain an overall impression of the current state of 
the ‘extinction debate’ it is suggested that they 
read the imtroductory and concluding chapters 
first. Those by Marshall and Grayson are particu- 
larly recommended as providing calmly reasoned 
surveys. Clearly also it is impossible for any one 
reviewer to do justice to all the papers presented 
here. Moreover, given the emotions aroused by 
this topic a biased reviewer should perhaps state 
that bias clearly. Despite the arguments put for- 
ward here I remain unconvinced that human pre- 
dation was the sole cause for megafaunal extinc- 
tions, except perhaps in New Zealand. However, 
neither am I convinced by the argument that 
climatically induced stress was solely respon- 
sible. The fundamental causes of megafaunal 
extinction were probably more complicated: a 
combination of rapid climatic change and human 
predation. The Pleistocene-Holocene transition 
saw the break up of established faunal and floral 
provinces, probably due to increased seasonality, 
thus creating severe reproductive stress in some of 
the larger animals. This was exacerbated by the 
presence, for the first time in considerable num- 
bers, of people armed, also for the first time, with 
a highly-efficient technology which permitted 
them to hunt their prey effectively with minimal 
danger to themselves. In other words, neither 
climate nor people were enough unaided to cause 
extinctions on the scale recorded in the late Pleis- 
tocene but the combination proved more than the 
beleaguered animals could cope with. 

Only some of the points raised by this 
huge volume can be touched on in what is, neces- 
sarily, very much a personal review. Anderson 
raises the interesting question whether the dog 
might not have been as great a culprit as Man-the- 
Hunter in megafaunal extinction. Such an inter- 
pretation has certainly been suggested for the 
effects of the introduction of the dingo into Aus- 
tralia. Her bestiary reveals the unequal nature of 
the faunal interchanges which took place across 
the Bering Strait during the Caenozoic and the 
curiously differing histories of immigrants to both 
continents. The frequency of elephant remains in 
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North America associated with archaeological 
material is both very striking and largely respon- 
sible for the original formulation of the overkill 
hypothesis. Several localities m Arizona, Colo- 
rado and Texas produced bones of many individu- 
als together with projectile points. All such locali- 
ties are reviewed by Agenbroad who comments 
that the latest known survivals of elephants come 
from northern sites, whereas if Mosiman and 
Martin’s bow-wave model (1975) was correct 
they should be in the south, as people progres- 
sively exterminated the fauna moving southwards 
from Beringia. 

Hot Springs (South Dakota), Natural Trap 
Cave (Wyoming), Rancho la Brea (California), 
Rampart cave (Arizona) and Taima Taima (Vene- 
Zuela) are all localities where many animals ap- 
pear to have met untimely deaths. Only Taima 
Taima produced possible evidence of human 
involvement suggested by apparently deliberately 
broken bones and stone projectile points. The 
other three sites are all natural traps. Gilbert and 
Martin suggest on the evidence from Wyoming 
that an enforced switch from C3 to C4 grasses at 
the Pleistocene-Holocene boundary was a major 
cause of extinction in non-ruminant herbivores. 
Meighan has pointed out elsewhere that the ab- 
sence of evidence for human interference with 
animals trapped in the la Brea tarpits is one of the 
strongest arguments against both the overkill 
hypothesis and the presence of pre-Clovis people 
in North America. The possibility that large herbi- 
vores failed to adapt to changing vegetational 
patterns appears to be contradicted by pollen 
extracted from Shasta sloth coprolites from 
Rampart cave. However, while animals may well 
have still been able to find their preferred foods, it 
is not clear how far or for how long they had to 
forage. Perhaps the energetics of foraging became 
unbalanced in the early Holocene. 

The opponents of the ‘climatic hypothe- 
sis’ frequently ask cogently what, if climatic in- 
stability was the main cause of megafaunal extinc- 
tion, is special about the present interglacial that 
more extinctions occurred at the Plesitocene- 
Holocene boundary than in earlier interglacials. 
Most of the proponents of a climatic cause set out 
to show that, without arguing for close encounters 


of a catastrophic kind with Nemesis, the Caeno- 
zoic witnessed repeated and possibly regularly 
patterned extinctions. Moreover, many new spe- 
cies evolved in the Pleistocene, twice as many as 
disappeared. There is, therefore, nothing peculiar 
about late Pleistocene biomass turnover, indeed 
the extinction rate was slightly below average for 
the Caenozoic as a whole. For example, more 
species were lost at the Gilbert-Gauss boundary in 
the late Hemphillian. However, more large spe- 
cies were lost in the late Pleistocene, hence their 
loss is more noticeable. This needs explanation. A 
possible solution is provided by Graham and 
Lundelius, who suggest that interspecific compe- 
tition was heightened by niche shifts creating 
habitat disequilibrium in populations which had 
previously co-evolved in close ecological rela- 
tionships. Their model explains the well-known 
late Pleistocene disharmonious faunas which they 
consider sample real populations. These disrupted 
grazing patterns, they suggest, greatly affected the 
endemic large non-ruminant herbivores. Immi- 
grant Old World species survived better. The 
species hardest hit were animals of large body size 
and slow metabolism, with long gestation periods 
and low reproduction rates. An analogous argu- 
ment is developed by Guthrie, who offers a mecha- 
nism for linking climate and extinction by sug- 
gesting that increasingly seasonal climates in the 
late Pleistocene induced a change from mosaic 
vegetation to zoned vegetation in monocultural 
stripes. This reduction in habitation diversity 
favoured grazing ruminants whose digestive sys- 
tems could cope with the new plant associations. 
Certainly all large caecalid browsers are now 
extinct in temperate latitudes. Finally, King and 
Saunders suggest, on the basis of several localities 
in Dlinois and Missouri from each of which many 
individuals were recovered, that as early as 13,500 
BP mammoths were under stress and their repro- 
duction rate was declining. 

The ‘overkill hypothesis’ is also not with- 
out its inherent problems. First, there are actually 
very few archaeological sites with mdubitable 
evidence for mass killing, those few are all of 
Holocene date and feature the bison which nonethe- 
less survived. Second, how certain can we be at 
those rare sites where more than one dead ele- 
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phant was found that the animals died penecon- 
temporaneously or indeed were killed by people at 
all? Third, how large is a megaherbivore? This is 
not a frivolous question. The statistics of extinc- 
tion are infinitely variable dependent upon the 
body size groupings selected. Proponents of over- 
kill argue that whole niches were left empty when 
the grasslands were expanding. Moreover, the 
radiocarbon dates are suggestive. The latter point 
is accepted by the proponents of climatic causa- 
tion but they point out that the grasses may well 
have been the wrong sort and the vacant niches 
had not existed previously. Martin reiterates his 
well-known hypothesis with some attempts to 
answer earlier criticisms. His argument really 
hinges on the assumption that people with a Clovis 
technology were the first human colonists of the 
Americas. If any of the claims for pre-Clovis 
people can be substantiated his thesis fails. He has 
therefore added a new twist: the lack of ‘kill sites’ 
is proof that extinction by overkilling happened so 
rapidly that no evidence survives. He has also 
attempted to refine his argument to allow for the 
contradictory evidence from Africa and Europe. 
As he correctly points out the Australian evidence 
is crucial for the acceptance or rejection of his 
hypothesis; it is the more to be regretted therefore 
that he attempts to distort that evidence to fit his 
theory. Whittington and Dyke suggest that the 
premises of Mosiman and Martin’s overkill model 
(1975) are flawed: the estimated human popula- 
tion density is unreal, the rate of prey destruction 
is too fast, there was no bow-wave and they got 
their dates wrong! However, their new model 
suggests that extinction could have taken up to 
22,000 years, which hardly rates as overkill. In 
summary, as presented here the proponents of 
overkill have yet to prove their case. 
Vereshchagin and Baryshnikov review 
the northern Eurasian evidence and conclude that 
people might have disrupted the ranges of the 
animals that became extinct at a time when they 
were already suffering climatic stress, but there is 
no evidence for overkilling. Klein underlines the 
antiquity of the African fauna which he suggests 
evolved in equilibrium with humans as they be- 
came more efficient hunters. He argues that they 
did not deliberately hunt any species to extinction 


but they may have involuntarily altered the eco- 
logical balance against certain species simply by 
their presence. Dewar argues that the undoubted 
extinctions on Madagascar were probably a side 
effect of the introduction of agriculture which 
destroyed the habitats of the native megafauna, 
not the result of human predation. 

Many of the Antipodean animals which 
became extinct were decidedly ponderous and 
both unfamiliar with and ill-equipped to counter 
camivore predation. However, there is no evi- 
dence that they were hunted by Aborigines. No 
early Australian archaeological site has produced 
their bones, while demonstrating the presence of 
people at sites such as Lancefield, Victoria, where 
dead macropods were found in great numbers, is 
problematic. Moreover, if the radiocarbon dates 
are credible, they suggest that people and the 
megamarsupials co-existed in Australia for some 
20,000 years. Horton argues cogently that the 
availability of water was critical. There appear to 
have been two extinction episodes: 26-20,000 and 
18-15,000 BP, both marked by severe aridity. 
Hope also argues that some megafaunal commu- 
nities did not survive the break up of biotic prov- 
inces caused by the very arid phase around 16,000 
BP. Human use of fire may also have played a 
crucial part in destroying those habitats preferred 
by the macropods which became extinct. Whereas 
the Australian evidence for megafaunal extinc- 
tion suggests that environmental stress was the 
main cause, for New Zealand both Trotter and 
McCulloch and Anderson argue that responsibil- 
ity for the extinction of the Moa can be laid on the 
Maoris, who destroyed their habitat by fire and ate 
both the adult birds and their eggs. Similarly, on 
Hawaii Olsen blames people for the well-docu- 
mented major bird extinctions. Such small island 
faunas are very vulnerable to simple human pres- 
ence. Many New Zealand birds, for example, had 
evolved into flightless forms breeding in large 
colonies which had no protection from human 
predators. 

The overkill hypothesis owes much to 
contemporary ecological concerns, but has won 
little acceptance amongst earth scientists. How- 
ever, as formulated it is extremely difficult to 
falsify. Apart from the Americas and New Zea- 
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land, where the evidence for major extinctions is 
arguably good, it is hard to find convincing proof. 
Not that the case for climatic causes is proven 
either. If climate were the sole cause of extinction 
the poikilotherms should have suffered. They did 
not but the homeotherms did. Neither proposition 
is provable as it is presently formulated. Indeed, as 
Diamond points out, the real problem may be 
distinguishing between human and non-human 
extinction patterns. Also no consideration has 
been given here to the possible effects of newly- 
introduced diseases on unexposed populations. 
The most that can be said in favour of the overkill 
hypothesis on the basis of present evidence is that 
for people to have been the crucial factor in animal 
extinction they must have been newly invasive 
into the lives of a previously virgin biomass. The 
catastrophic effects of Man-the-Hunter only work 
once, on initial impact. Probably the precise 
‘recipe’ for extinction varied in different geo- 
graphical areas but this book does not begin to 
address that possibility; perhaps sufficient data 
have not yet been accumulated. In twenty years 
time let us hope this topic can be tackled again 
with more comprehensive geographical coverage 
and tighter chronological control. Perhaps then 
the overkill-climate debate will finally be laid to 
rest. 
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ESMEE WEBB 


MERRIFIELD, Ralph. London: city of the 
Romans. London: Batsford, 1983. xi + 
288 pp., 60 pls., 40 figs. £14.95. 


Over a span of eighteen years Merrifield has 
produced three books on Roman London, as well 
as numerous articles contributed during his work- 
ing life in the Guildhall Museum and then as 


Deputy Director in the Museum of London. His 
first attempt at synthesis, The Roman City of 
London (Benn, 1965), was a landmark in this field 
and remains essential reading for any interested 
beginner; this is a worthy successor. The straight 
chronological order of the ten chapter headings, 
from ‘London before the Roman Conquest’ 
through to ‘From Londinium to London’ should 
not deceive the reader mto thinking that this is a 
standard historical narrative. In his preface Merri- 
field points out that ‘the archaeological sequence 
cannot usually be slotted into the chronology of 
history with any precision’ and that only hypothe- 
ses may be constructed, which should be useful in 
pointing out where more information is required. 
He also warns against regarding hypotheses as 
established truths, and follows his own precepts 
throughout the book, setting out the data known to 
him in 1983 and the theories, often controversial 
and opposing, that have been advanced to explain 
these archaeological findings. A few examples 
must suffice. In the past Merrifield has argued for 
an early bridge just east of the present London 
Bridge. Pottery and coins from drainage ditches 
associated with Roman roads in north Southwark 
suggest that these roads, whose alignment appears 
to point to such a bridge, cannot be placed before 
AD 50, so that on present evidence an immedi- 
ately post-conquest bridge here is less likely. 
Attention should be tured to the Westminster 
crossing for the earliest Roman activities, which, 
Merrifield suggests, may have persisted even af- 
ter the building of a bridge on the site originally 
postulated. (This suggestion may need qualifying 
in the light of the late first century date now given 
to the putative bridge pier at the foot of Fish Street 
Hill. Was there an earlier bridge, as yet unlocated, 
which would account for the alignment of the 
Southwark roads?) Further to this Merrifield points 
out that the Southwark evidence and the lack, so 
far, of very early material in London itself raises 
doubts about the date of the ‘foundation’ of Lon- 
don. Did London exist between AD 43 and c. 50? 

Later Merrifield deals with more data 
which have already upset preconceived notions. 
In Chapter 7, under the heading ‘Crisis and de- 
cline in the later second century’, he discusses the 
dark earth levels that appear in both Southwark 
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and London itself. Summarising the archaeologi- 
cal data he concludes ‘it seems reasonable to 
assume that London suffered a grave decline im its 
population not later than the third quarter of the 
second century’ but ‘all the evidence indicates 
that the authorities, both local and governmental, 
remained in full control’. As evidence for the last 
part of his statement he offers the provision of the 
massive landward wall of late second to early 
third century date, and the substantial buildings 
with good mosaic floors which were built in the 
vicinity of the Walbrook, in the third century. 
Interestingly, as he also comments, the foundation 
of the London mithraeum now belongs to c. 240 
on the evidence of pottery re-evaluation by Joanna 
Bird. (At the time of writing Merrifield did not 
have the benefit of knowing that excavation on the 
basilica and forum site would provide some con- 
firmation of a decline in London in the late second 
century and provide further complications for 
theorists.) 

Finally, Merrifield does not shrink from 
complex questions concerning the end of 
Londinum. Did Roman London decline in size in 
the fourth century? Was it then merely a centre for 
officials living in reasonable luxury? What sig- 
nificance may be attached to the Roman house in 
Lower Thames Street, which persisted into the 
fifth century? Why is there a gap in occupation for 
two or more centuries after the end of Roman 
Britam? The thorough and balanced attention 
given to these sections as well as to the more 
straightforward descriptive chapters on the state 
of archaeological knowledge about official, ordi- 
nary and religious aspects of life in Roman Lon- 
don and its hinterland makes this book a model for 
a future study of the subject, which the present and 
future efforts of London and Southwark archae- 
ologists will undoubtedly make necessary in a few 
years time. It may be presumptious, but this re- 
viewer hopes that Ralph Merrifield will again 
undertake that task. One tiny caveat: the centurion 
Vivius Marcianus, of legio II Augusta, as a com- 
missioned officer, could have been legally mar- 
ried before 197 (p.176). 


MARGARET M. ROXAN 


MILISAUSKAS, Sarunas. Early Neolithic 
settlement and society at Olszanica 
(Memoirs of the Museum of 
Anthropology, University of Michigan, 
no. 19). Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1986. xx + 319 pp., 160 figs., 
153 tbls., 51 pls. $20.00. 


This is a report on the excavations carried out 
between 1967 and 1973 at Olszanica Linear Pot- 
tery culture settlement, near Cracow im south- 
eastern (Little) Poland. Approximately 1.5 ha. 
(3% of the entire site) was excavated by the 
planum method: topsoil was stripped by bull- 
dozer; a humic layer overlying the subsoil was 
gridded and dug in spits; and then pits and post- 
holes cut into the loess subsoil were also dug in 
spits. This method of excavation is standard on 
loess sites throughout Europe, due to the difficul- 
ties of differentiating between different soil lay- 
ers. Although quick and simple to operate, strati- 
fied layers within features are often ignored and 
objects within each spit are bagged together. Thus 
relationships between intersecting features and 
recuts within pits and postholes can pass unre- 
corded, as might have happened here. 

From the outset the report seeks to place 
Olszanica in its regional and Central European 
setting. This has much to commend it, as it shows 
that the investigation of this site was part of a 
broader-based project. The first two chapters are 
concerned with defining the objectives of the 
project, describing the environmental setting of 
the site and the methods of investigation. The next 
chapter reports on the pottery and fired clay ob- 
jects from the excavations, followed by a chapter 
on dating the site. Nine C14 dates, eight of which 
fall between 4600 and 3800 BC, were obtained, 
but the main evidence for dating the site and its 
subsequent subdivision into five phases is pro- 
vided by an analysis of the pottery. This depends 
largely on the proportion of music note to Zelie- 
zovce ornamented ceramics from individual pits. 
Given the manner in which the site was excavated, 
this seems a dubious method of phasing the site, 
particularly as no attempt appears to have been 
made to look for inter-feature sherd joins. 
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Then follow two chapters on the exca- 
vated features: pits and longhouses. Both sections 
are analysed and discussed sensibly, but the sec- 
tion on longhouses would have benefited from 
detailed plans of each structure and associated 
pits. This would have helped the reader to disen- 
tangle buildings 7, 8 and 9, as well as to see that 
buildings 2, 11, 15, 18 and 19 were much longer 
than suggested in Fig. 51. The two chapters on 
flint artefacts, and obsidian artefacts and polished 
stone tools are detailed; refitting, though, has not 
been attempted, which is disappointing as this 
could have provided useful mformation on the 
contemporaneity of features and helped define 
activity areas. 

Subsistence and land use are dealt with 
admirably in the next two chapters, particularly 
the section on the plant remains from the site. 
Following this are chapters on trade, spatial analy- 
sis, sociopolitical organisation, population and 
settlement organisation, and a conclusion. The 
section on trade is misguided: the clay sources 
used for pottery manufacture were not investi- 
gated and the figures quoted to show that flint 
blades were exported from the site are spurious, as 
no allowance is made for unretrieved topsoil flint 
or for discard on ancillary sites which could be 
linked with Olszanica (both Bogucki and Kruk 
suggest that permanent settlements are associated 
with task-specific camps in their respsective stud- 
ies of Brzesc, Kujawski and Little Poland). The 
spatial analysis, although detailed, does not pro- 
duce any startling results. Consequently the chap- 
ter on sociopolitical organisation and the section 
on population, both of which are partly based on 
the results of the spatial analysis, are poorly ar- 
gued and largely the result of guesswork. This is 
exemplified by the following excerpt: ‘male and 
female activity areas may have been characteristic 
of the Linear Pottery communities. For example, 
if end scrapers were utilized for hide and skin 
work, then the women would have completed this 
task. Hence the women probably worked in the 

area which contains numerous scrapers’ (p.215). 
As a report on the excavation of an early 
Neolithic settlement in south-eastern Poland this 
is a useful publication. There are no details of the 
Kahlke 1954 reference (p.215) in the bibliogra- 


phy and the location of excavation unit A2 does 
not appear on the site plan (Fig. 5). Otherwise the 
report reads well and, with the copious tables, is 
easy to assimilate. 


ROBIN HOLGATE 


MILLER, Daniel. Artefacts as categories: a 
study of ceramic variability in Central 
India (New studies in archaeology). 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1985. xiv + 253 pp., 71 figs., 15 tbls. 
£25.00. 


This is a detailed account of the place (in the 
broadest sense) of pottery in the central Indian 
village of Dangwara, based on the author’s 
fieldwork, which included two censuses of pot- 
tery, 400 drawings, 1000 photographs and 7000 
measurements of pots, interviews with members 
of households and direct observation of the pot- 
tery-making households. From these data the 
author seeks to answer two questions: (i) how to 
come to an understanding of the ... variability 
represented by a corpus of objects in terms of the 
social relations which constitute their context, and 
(ii) how to approach this question through exam- 
ining the nature of objects as categories. He adopts 
the definition *A category exists whenever two or 
more distinguishable objects or events are treated 
equivalently’. 

Chapters 2-7 present the information in its 
many aspects - manufacture (details of which are 
given in an Appendix), form and function, distri- 
bution and marketing, decoration, and ritual use. 
In each aspect there is more diversity than one 
would expect. For example, there are names for 
about 50 different types of pot, although the au- 
thor judges that about half the corpus (those used 
as water pots, for dry storage, and for certain 
ceremonial uses) could be replaced by one form in 
a range of sizes, while another eight forms (vari- 
ous cooking pots and lids) could be replaced by 
two. Nevertheless, the villagers thought that the 
forms related to function and efficiency. The 
census revealed large numbers of pots per house- 
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hold, with more in the wealthier than in the poorer 
households. Distribution is complex, with three 
mechanisms in use: (i) regular provision of ritual 
vessels at set times of the year, whether required 
or not, the asami system, (ii) direct purchase of 
secular vessels from the potter, and (ili) purchase 
from a potter at a market. It seems hardly surpris- 
ing that the author observed piles of complete but 
discarded pots outside some houses (see Fig. 25). 
The author discovered a wide range of 
uses of pottery in a ntual context (eg. weddings, 
funerals) which had either been unobserved or 
ignored by earlier writers. As one might expect, 
vessels are used as containers for ritual offerings, 
but more striking is the use of the cauri - four piles 
of five pots at each corner of a square - to demar- 
cate the space in which nituals take place: a sort of 
portable, temporary temple. Neither the partici- 
pants nor the literature could suggest why pottery 
features so prominently in ntual. The author sug- 
gests it is because they provide an appropriate 
background for symbolic events, without being 
heavily involved in the symbolism themselves. 
Chapters 8-10 are the author’s attempt to 
interpret his data in their social context. He links 
the dichotomy of pottery colour (red or black) 
with other dichotomies - sacred/secular, cold/hot, 
pure/impure, and notes the use of an intermediate 
(red and buff) to accommodate ambiguities. 
Chapter 9, Pottery as categories, is perhaps the 
least satisfactory as the author seeks to draw 
parallels from the theory of linguistics and artifi- 
cial intelligence, and is thrown back on ‘prag- 
matics’ which (to someone outside the field) seems 
to be a way of bridging a gap between theory and 
the real world. Chapter 10, Pottery and social 
strategy, is more familiar ground, as the author 
examines different castes using pottery to emulate 
higher castes, to seek respect and to avoid con- 
tempt, while the potter caste seeks to ‘cash in’ on 
these needs by creating new forms for its high 
status clients. He notes that the participants do not 
express themselves verbally in these terms, but 
refer to (eg.) physical characteristics to explain 
their preference for one form against another. It all 
sounds very familiar to a ‘western’ reader. 
Chapter 11, Archaeology and society, 
draws out the benefits of looking at this particular 


material from an archaeological point of view. It 
also points out the fallacy that there are unique 
‘teal’ classes of material that we approximate to 
with our typologies - in real life the classes may 
vary according to context (eg. cross-cutting ritual 
and functional uses of some forms). The author 
argues that the functional nature and ‘ordinar- 
iness’ of pottery means that its importance as a 
‘frame’ in the construction of culture may have 
been greatly underestimated. 

I do not wish to take issue on this point: 
certainly in this study the author seems to have 
achieved a more complete understanding of the 
role of the pottery than either the villagers or 
previous students could offer. But to a practising 
archaeologist, this is not really the point. What 
matters to him is what can be detected in the 
archaeological record. Would it be possible, for 
example, to find evidence for the use of an asami 
system; or what trace could one expect to find of 
a cauri ? If such questions can be answered 
positively, then studies like this have much to 
offer the archaeologist. If not, then however fasci- 
nating, they are irelevant. 


CLIVE ORTON 


MORRIS, Ian. Burial and ancient society: 
the rise of the Greek city-state (New 
studies in archaeology). Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987. 262 
pp., 62 figs., 19 tbls. £27.50. 


The final chapter of this volume includes a sermon 
on the archaeologist and the historian, along well- 
wom processual lines. Such proselytising seems 
unnecessary in general terms (who is not aware of 
the various creeds?) and particularly unfortunate 
here, where the previous chapters need no such 
reinforcement or apologia. 

It is a challenging work, whose man 
theses (also summed up in the final chapter) are 
that during the periods c.1050-750 BC in Greece 
and also from c.700-500 in Attica not all received 
‘formal’ burial; that such negation reflects a non- 
polis society, with a division between agathoi and 
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kakoi in Homeric terms; that a change to an 
incorporated society can be seen in the varied and 
extensive burials of the Late Geometric period. At 
Athens this change was not sustained in the sev- 
enth century, even though it was rooted else- 
where. Negative points are also significant: there 
was no surge in population figures in the eighth 
century; hoplite tactics were nothing to do with 
any social revolution; a fundamental aspect of 
polis society was the adoption of chattel slavery, 
with the promotion of the kakoi, as a result of their 
own struggle, to citizen status. 

These are sweeping theories and cannot 
be fully reviewed here. The restriction on formal 
burial in the PG-MG period is well argued (and 
Morris is quick and ready to discuss counter- 
models), and is based largely on the small number 
of extant burials, their uniformity and relative 
richness. The new cemetery in the Ethnikos Kipos 
will be an interesting test of the hypothesis (though 
itself increasing the number of known burials 
dramatically). If the population of Athens did 
remain respectably high, as Morris argues (and we 
can only be cautious m guessing figures), one 
wonders what structure that society had and why 
it remained stable for such a lengthy period (ac- 
cepting present chronologies). Morris’s case here 
is generally impressive, though the date c.750 is 
not quite as significant as may seem; there are 
signs of differentiation in MG graves, although 
many in the Kerameikos were destroyed by later 
interference, and their occupants would have been 
bom earlier still. A simple reason for marking off 
tombs, sanctuaries and other structures is some- 
what played down, the increasing crowdedness at 
a given site; all admit that population did rise in the 
eighth century, even if not at a Snodgrassian rate. 

The seventh century at Athens remains a 
puzzle. Morris does ponder whether we should be 
more elastic with the chronology of pottery styles, 
hinting, for example, that the stratification in the 
Anaploga well at Corinth may be chronologically 
in the ‘correct’ order, or, more plausibly, that 
some styles may have persisted in lower echelons 
of society. In the outcome he seems to prefer 
accepted chronology, one would say correctly. Of 
course there may be some leeway, but on the 
whole Geometric of the seventh century has been 


given its due, notably in East Greece, where 
kraters in that style were more than likely not the 
possessions of the poorer parts of society. Occa- 
sionally one feels that the complete picture has not 
been given; eg. are we to believe in any Solonian 
sumptuary laws (and here the archaic fragment of 
the Labyad laws from Delphi may give us pause)? 
Was Argos parallel to Athens in the seventh 
century (and here I miss Aupert, ASA 60, 1982: 
21-31)? What of the forty or so burials excavated 
by Burgon before he cleaned his eponymous vase? 
I would not be unhappy with a population for 
Athens not much in excess of the figure indicated 
by preserved burials, given the retrieval ratio 
established by Morris for the classical period. And 
while it may well be too simple to equate fewer 
burials with a smaller population, one would like 
some sign of the ‘informal’ burials posited for the 
lower reaches of society. At a slight tangent, it 
would be most useful to have statistics for average 
age of death in the seventh century; thirty years 
became a political landmark for citizens, perhaps 
already with Solon’s reforms, and actual statistics 
would throw interesting light on such measures. 

These comments nibble at the edge of a 
substantial and well-presented case. Two annoy- 
ing misprints only were spotted: X for Greek chi, 
and a bracket turned round, in the statistical note 
on p.148, and the wrong line of text printed on 
p.208. In sum it is a work that will provide fuel for 
many debates on the character of early Greek 
society and the author deserves our congratula- 
tions for his msights and effort. 


ALAN JOHNSTON 


MORRIS, John. Londinium: London in the 
Roman Empire. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1982. 384 pp., 16 illus., 14 
maps. £15.00. 


This is not really a book about Londinium, as its 
subsidiary title reveals, although it is divided into 
three sections, somewhat misleadingly, headed: 
‘The Making of London’, ‘Roman London’ 
and’The Survival of London’. The tenor of the 
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book reveals that John Morris’s true purpose was 
to give a general account of Roman provincial 
government and its effects im the westem prov- 
inces of the Empire and specifically to relate this 
to Britain. London, as the presumed ‘capital’ of 
the province (the term is modem), acted as a 
convenient peg on which to hang a wide-ranging 
and informative narrative. The style is easy and 
flowing, and was written by someone who was 
clearly a dedicated, one might also say a passion- 
ate, teacher. The book is full of msights and is 
illustrated with anecdotes taken from the author’s 
intimate knowledge of ancient history. Neverthe- 
less there are caveats to be entered before recom- 
mending it to the general reader or to those inter- 
ested in the development of Roman London. 
First, as we are informed in a preface, 
Morris, who died at a sadly early age in 1977, had 
ceased work on the book in 1975. Admittedly the 
editor, Sarah Macready, has very ably revised 
much of the archaeological information and up- 
dated the maps to the year of publication, but our 
knowledge of Roman London has expanded greatly 
even since 1982 through the activities of the 
Department of Urban Archaeology, the South- 
wark team, and other groups. It is probable that 
Morris would have modified some of his seem- 
ingly logical assumptions in the light of new 
discoveries. It is true that in 1975 he had already 
entered the lists agamst the argument which pos- 
tulates a period of decline in late second century 
and third century London, and it is a matter for 
great regret that he is no longer with us to continue 
in the debate, which is still bemg vigorously 
conducted. The reasons for the lack of occupation 
on certain sites from the Antonine period on- 
wards, and for the ubiquitous dark earth recorded 
on so many of them, are still not completely clear. 
But he would certainly have had to reconsider his 
Chapter 13, in which he claimed that London was 
‘a large and busy port, probably handling more 
tonnage each year than any port in Roman Ev- 
rope’ in the light of tensive work done on the 
waterfront between 1979 and 1982. This work has 
been summarised in a recent book written by the 
archaeologists concerned under the editorship of 
Gustav Milne (The Port of London, Batsford, 
1985). As Milne points out, the evidence suggests 


London was a, not the, Romano British port ‘...it 
was a Westminster not a Tilbury’. Then, too, there 
are some curiously out of date interpretations of 
archaeological material. Two examples must 
suffice. In the same Chapter (13) glass making is 
adduced as one of the industrial activities of 
Roman London. The evidence for this statement 
was imperfectly recorded in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and a fresh survey suggests that it was wrongly 
interpreted. In Chapter 14 Morris identified the 
County Hall ship as probably taking part in the 
engagement between the army of Constantinus 
Chlorus and the remnants of that of Allectus. This 
idea has since been roundly dismissed by Ralph 
Merrifield as ‘a conjecture entirely unsupported 
by evidence’. He points out that the vessel was not 
a warship in any case (London: City of the Ro- 
mans, Batsford, 1983: 202). 

Second, historians may be puzzled over 
some contentions. It may be safer, with Morris, to 
identify the Cannon Street building as Govern- 
ment House rather than the Governor’s Palace, 
but not everyone will agree with his assignment of 
its occupancy jointly to the procurator and the 
legatus iuridicus of the province. In the long mun, 
short of an inscription giving a positive identifica- 
tion of its purpose, any interpretation of its use is 
guesswork. Nor is his suggestion that the London 
fort was occupied by the police force of the 
legatus iuridicus, together with some soldiers and 
official personnel in transit, wholly satisfactory. It 
seems more probable that the legatus iuridicus 
would exercise his functions in an assize circuit 
rather than in London, and that if he had a body- 
guard or ‘police contingent’ it would accompany 
him. If London was, as Morris contended and 
most people would accept, a ‘capital’, then the 
governor himself must have been based there 
during his non-campaigning periods. The fort 
would cetainly house the speculatores (or ‘po- 
lice’) who are epigraphically attested in London, 
but it is certain that governors were assigned 
singulares (both infantry and cavalry) and it would 
be reasonable to barrack them in the London fort 
when the governor was present (see Hassall, M., 
‘Roman Soldiers in Roman London’ in D. Strong 
(ed.) Archaeological Theory and Practice, 1973. 
231-7). 
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The statement that ‘in its maturity 
London was the largest and most prosperous capital 
of the western provinces’ is over enthusiastic. 
Large London certainly was as far as its walled 
area is concerned, but Lyon ‘capital’ of the Three 
Gauls must surely have been more prosperous in 
the first two centuries of our era on present ar- 
chaeological and epigraphic evidence. Doubt may 
also be cast on the idea that for London full 
maturity was reached ‘in the third and early fourth 
centuries’ in view of the findings from the recent 
excavations of parts of the basilica and forum 
complex. Although we must await full publica- 
tion of the results, an initial impression indicates 
the reverse of Mormis’s view to have been the case. 

Very much on the credit side, however, 
there are some brilliant flashes of deduction. Morris 
was surely among the first to argue for an initial 
Westminster rather than a Pool of London cross- 
ing for the army of Plautius during the invasion. 
There would be many who would agree with his 
suggestion which was based upon the siting and 
direction of the early roads. He also reasoned from 
first principles that the formal foundings of Lon- 
don took place in the year 48, a date which agrees 
with the present findings of archaeology concern- 
ing the early settlement, although not everyone 
would see the foundation as a formal one in that 
period. 

In sum, the student of Roman London 
would be well advised to read several of the more 
recent summaries of archaeological knowledge of 
Roman London and only then to tum to this book 
for a lively account of how the Romans may have 
intended it to be. The reader will be faced by many 
sharp challenges to accepted ideas, but at very 
least they will provoke thought. Perhaps this may, 
in the end, have been John Morrmis’s purpose. 


MARGARET M. ROXAN 


MORRISON, J. S. and COATES, J. F. The 
Athenian trireme: the history and 
reconstruction of an ancient Greek 
warship. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986. xxiii + 266 pp., 
75 figs., 15 maps. Hardback: £22.00; 
paperback: £7.50. 

WELSH, Frank. Building the trireme. 
London: Constable, 1988. 232 pp., 76 
figs. £12.95. 


In an article published in 1941 John Morrison set 
out his interpretation of the diverse evidence relat- 
ing to the oarage and other particulars of the most 
famous warship of the Classical World - the 
trireme (The Greek Trireme, Mariner's Mirror 
27 1941: 14-44). His excellent discussion showed 
how the evidence pointed clearly to the trireme (or 
trieres) as having three banks of oarsmen (tha- 
lamian, zeugian and thranite) on either side, seated 
one above the other and each pulling a single oar 
of identical length. In spite of the consistency of 
this explanation of the evidence it was not univer- 
sally accepted and several other less plausible 
theories were advanced; most notably Dr (later 
Sir) William Tam, who had earlier proposed a 
different explanation, dismissed Morrison’s 
‘hopeless attempt to recall the thrice-dead to life’ 
in a scathing review (Classical Review 55, 1941: 
90). Morrison composed a verse to express his 
indignation: 

‘I do not like thee, Doctor Tarn, 

Though men are old, they still must lam, 

In spite of you my trireme floats, 

And so shall all my other boats’ 
(quoted on p.63 of Welsh). 

Nearly half a century later he was able to 
see his prophesy realised, when the reconstruction 
of a trireme designed by John Coates was put into 
the water at Poros for its first sea-trials. In The 
Athenian Trireme, after a brief history of the 
trireme question (Chapter 1), Morrison gives a 
lively account of the trireme in Greek history, 
focusing on its development from one- and two- 
level oared warships of the Archaic period. He 
describes it in action in several important battles 
(including Salamis, Sybota and Arginusai), using 
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accounts of these battles to illustrate the strengths 
and weaknesses of the ship, the tactics employed 
by the navies of the Greek city-states and the 
duties of the crews (Chapters 2-7). The details of 
the ship itself - size, shape, rigging, oarage, arma- 
ment, etc. - are all described and explained, with 
reference to the ancient evidence, in Chapters 8 
and 9. 

Having established what a trireme should 
look like, and how it should be able to perform, 
Morrison also explains what it should be made of, 
in a short chapter on “The Materials’ (Chapter 10), 
an aspect of the trireme which has not been fully 
discussed in previous books and articles. In the 
final two chapters John Coates explains his design 
for the reconstruction, concisely and in terms 
suited to the non-expert reader. 

Every page is marked by clarity of expres- 
sion and painstaking reference to the ancient evi- 
dence. The design is justified throughout by refer- 
ence to literary texts, representations on pottery 
and in stone, evidence from nautical archaeology, 
and the limits of practical seamanship. Numerous 
clear and well-placed illustrations, a glossary of 
Greek and Latin terms and a comprehensive index 
make this an attractive and useful book. The 
Athenian Trireme_ is, and will remain, the final 
word on what Tarn called “The Cinderella of 
Classical Studies’ (The Oarage of Ancient 
Warships, Mariner's Mirror 19 1933: 52). 

Frank Welsh’s book is an account of how 
Cinderella was transformed into a beautiful prin- 
cess of the sea, with Welsh himself assisting in the 
role of the fairy godmother, and Prince Charm- 
ing’s part being played by the Hellenic Navy, into 
whose ranks the trireme has been commissioned 
under the name ‘Olympias’. After an evocative 
prologue account of the Battle of Salamis, Welsh 
rehearses the trireme question once again (Part I) 
and goes through all the arguments (including the 
record-length correspondence in The Times ) which 
preceded the reconstruction project. 

Part II follows all stages of building and 
testing, from the mock-up of the oar system tested 
at Greenwich to the sea-trials of the finished 
vessel at Poros. There is an amusing and informa- 
tive appendix which gives an oarsman’s view of 
the trials. Welsh writes a simple and witty prose 


which gives the story a broader appeal than the 
more scholarly Athenian Trireme and yet contains 
plenty of argument and information pertaining to 
the trireme and some splendid photographs. He 
has occasional flights of fancy, eg. the Athenians 


_ fighting side by side with the Spartans at Mara- 


thon(?) (p.120), but his lively account is a good 
alternative to that of Morrison for the general 
reader. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this 
book for the scholar is the last two chapters, 
describing and assessing the tals. Several points 
deserve mention. The importance of teamwork 
may seem obvious in a ship with a crew of 200, but 
is emphasised in connection with operating a 
trireme successfully: “We saw that doing so 
demands not only considerable skills but a capac- 
ity for tolerance and mutual respect, which it is 
difficult to imagine existing other than in a demo- 
cratic society’ (p.209). In its heyday the Athenian 
democracy was the strongest naval power in the 
Mediterranean, thanks to its mastery of trireme 
warfare, and its decline is clearly coincidental 
with the diminution of that naval strength. The 
Demosthenic Corpus contains many references to 
the problems of commissioning a strong fleet, and 
yet in 353-2 BC, for example, there were 349 
triremes in the dockyards (.G. II? 1613,1.302). It 
seems that a lack of citizens willing to serve as 
oarsmen was particularly to blame. The experi- 
ences of the trireme’s crew also help to demon- 
strate the impracticability of using servile crews 
and the importance of a good relationship between 
the keleustes (rowing master) and the crew (cf. 
Xen. Oec. 21.3). Ancient testimony about speed 
and agility seems well proven. The crew eventu- 
ally attained speeds in excess of seven knots, and 
the turing ability, ‘like a Spitfire in the air’ 
(p.224) surprised everyone involved. Unfortu- 
nately no attempt was made to test the effective- 
ness of the heavy metal ram. As only one bank of 
oars was often used for extended periods and 
difficult manoeuvres (usually thranites), it may be 
that H. T. Wallinga’s theory that some triremes 
were used with much reduced crew is given some 
support, although Morrison himself does not fa- 
vour this explanation of why some triremes were 
faster than others (The Trireme and its Crew, 
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Actus: Studies in honour of H. T. W. Nelson 
(Utrecht, 1982]). It is to be hoped that a full 
analysis of the trials will be published soon. 

Morrison and Coates’ book would be ideal 
for universities and specialist scholars requiring 
full references to ancient and modem works. 
Schools, public libraries and non-specialist read- 
ers who are less interested in the minutiae of 
academic debate may prefer Welsh’s book. To- 
gether they make a complementary pair for the 
trireme enthusiasts. 


PHILIP DE SOUZA 


OLESEN, John Peter. Greek and Roman 
mechanical water-lifting devices: the 
history of a technology (Phoenix 
supplements, vol. 16). Dordrecht: D. 
Reidel Publishing Co., 1984. xiv + 458 
pp., 170 figs., 3 pls. £71.75. 


This book, as its title implies, discusses the many 
water-lifting devices available to the ancient world. 
The principal uses these devices were put to were 
for irrigation, in industry and for public water 
supply. The complexity of many of these systems 
often required a high level of wealthy patronage 
for their installation. 

It is from the Mediterranean region and 
the Near East that Olesen has assembled the 
majority of his evidence for water-liftng devices 
where a reliable and plentiful supply of water was 
one of the prerequisites of civilised life. 

This study represents the first gathering 
together of the primary evidence for these de- 
vices. The evidence has been divided into three 
main categories. 

Firstly, documentary descriptions. Al- 
though no treatise exists which deals solely with 
water-lifting devices, there are a number of gen- 
eral engineering works such as those by Vitruvius 
_in which hydraulic engineering is discussed. Also 
in more general works of literature asides are 
found referring to water-lifting devices. 

A particularly rich and valuable source of 
information is available in papyrological texts. 


These texts have the advantage over other texts in 
that they are usually describing what was the 
custom locally at the time they were written. 
Unfortunately, however, they are often fragmen- 
tary. 

Archaeological evidence has provided 
ancient representations of these devices and re- 
mains of the devices themselves. From Britain we 
have the remains of a force pump found at Silch- 
ester in the last century and from the Dolaucothi 
Gold Mines the remains of a water-lifting wheel. 
At Lincoln it is mferred that a pump of consider- 
able size was in use to raise water to the aqueduct. 
A number of Saquiya pots are claimed from a 
number of sites. 

There is a good selection of illustrations 
somewhat curiously grouped together at the front 
of the volume. A number of the drawings and 
photographs have been taken from secondary 
sources and have lost some of their clarity in 
reproduction. 

The compilation of this catalogue of source 
material will provide for a fuller discussion of new 
discoveries of these devices. The demonstration 
of the common occurrence of these devices may 
lead to the recognition of remains of these devices 
and their installations previously unrecognised as 
such in the past. 


W. D. COCROFT 


OWEN-CROCKER, Gale R. Dress in 
Anglo-Saxon England. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1986. xi + 
241 pp., illus. £35.00. 


The history of Anglo-Saxon dress presents a 
challenging dichotomy to its student - the earliest 
phase (Sth-early 7th century) can be reconstructed 
by means of fasteners and fittings found among 
excavated burial goods but can rarely be supple- 
mented with documentary evidence, while in the 
post-conversion phase the lack of in situ grave 
goods requires considerable inference from liter- 
ary and art historical evidence. As this book 
demonstrates, a study of the earlier period really 
entails a history of omamental jewellery as much 
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as costume. Female clothing consisted primarily 
of a simple peplos -style gown over a sleeved 
tunic, secured by paired shoulder brooches and 
wrist clasps and girdled by a belt with a heavy 
buckle and suspended tools and amulets. Male 


costume in the Germanic tradition was likewise ' 


simple - an all-purpose cloak cwmn_ blanket, a tunic 
with elaborate belt equipment and probably trou- 
sers or leggings. 

With the advent of Christianity (and sub- 
sequent requirements of female modesty) a sleeved 
robe with a hooded cloak secured by a single disk 
brooch replaced the tubular woollen gown for 
women. Men’s costume seems to have changed 
little, except perhaps among the aristocracy. The 
few surviving fragments of cloth supplemented 
by illustrations suggest that a wider range of 
fabrics, silks and linens, brightly dyed and enli- 
vened with embroidery characterised garments of 
both sexes from the eighth century onwards. 

This methodical survey skilfully com- 
bines the disparate types of information available 
to the researcher into a systematic account of male 
and female dress among the Anglo-Saxons. A 
lecturer in English Language at the University of 
Manchester, the author is at her strongest in sort- 
ing out the Old English textual glosses for differ- 
ent garments. She rightly points out the ambigui- 
ties in the De Virginitate text describing clothing, 
offermg a straightforward rendition based upon 
her observation of styles. Her chapter on textile 
production at the end is particularly useful and she 
is guided throughout by a good understanding of 
the practicalities such as comfort, weights of fabric 
and capabilities of looms. 

Like other authors she tends to rely upon 
evidence from other periods to support argu- 
ments, Iron Age Scandinavia for the earlier An- 
glo-Saxon period or royal Byzantine representa- 
tions for the later, always a speculative approach. 
Her strict division of chapters by chronology and 
gender hampers to some degree the continuity and 
interpretation of the material, imposing repetition 
of some information and separating late pagan or 
transitional omaments that might better be dis- 
cussed with their predecessors. One occasionally 
longs for an overview in the compendium of facts, 
which is not provided until the final chapter. 


The book, however, remains a valuable 
source of information for any student of the sub- 
ject, attractively designed with simple, clear line 
drawings, meticulously cross-referenced and with 
a useful addendum on Old English garment names. 


DEBRA NOEL ADAMS 


PARKER, S. T. (ed.) The Roman frontier in 
central Jordan: interim report on the 
Limes Arabicus project, 1980-85 (BAR 
International Series, 340). Oxford, British 
Archaeological Reports1987. 2 vols. x + 
428 pp.; ii + 861 pp., 150 figs., 109 pls. 
£50.00. 


A wider range of subjects than the title might 
suggest is contained in this two volume work. It 
consists of contributions from members of a North 
Carolina State University team directed by the 
Editor which has been investigating Late Roman 
and Byzantine defensive fortifications in central 
Jordan, ie. east of the Dead Sea and Kerak, front- 
ing the desert. However, they also deal with the 
background to the changing needs for such forti- 
fications through time, the daily life and environ- 
ment of the frontier garrison and local population, 
based on remains of cultural material found in 
excavations of the Lejjun fortress, and (found 
during a survey) in other installations and surface 
sites along the limes. Certain of the contributions 
are interim or in-progress assessments (further 
seasons are projected), others can be regarded as 
final reports. 

The first volume consists of two parts; the 
results of the regional survey, and the excavation 
of the legionary fortress of el-Lejjun. The former, 
by Frank Koucky, discusses the environment and 
physiography of Moab, the geology, the effects of 
tectonics, climatic cycles from geologic to his- 
toric time, present sedimentology and raw mate- 
rial resources. Next come the archaeological sur- 
vey results, the frontier zone described by F. 
Koucky, the desert zone by Vincent Clark. A 
special emphasis was placed on the fortress envi- 
rons, but 400 other sites were mapped and re- 
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corded, probable travel routes traced and evi- 
dence of past land use noted. Inter-fort communi- 
cations were studied by a special signalling ex- 
periment. Based on lithic, ceramic and architec- 
tural data, a chronology could be proposed from 
Stone Age to Islamic phases. Not surprisingly 
perhaps, the desert zone (containing the elements 
against which the forts were built) produced scarcer 


evidence, but of the 105 sites noted, most be- - 


longed to the Chalcolithic/ Early Bronze or Na- 
bataean/Early Roman phases rather than to the 
Late Roman/Byzantine periods of the forts. Prob- 
lems, well-known from neighbouring regions, 
connected with non-permanent features such as 
stone circles, caims, campsites, etc., are discussed. 

The rest of volume 1 is devoted to the 
fortress (the largest military site in the region), its 
topographic position, its elaborate water supply 
system, fortifications, interior structures (barrack- 
blocks, church, foundry); the excavations at some 
of these are described by different authors. The 
coins and ceramics found provide a sound chro- 
nology. 

Volume 2 begins with accounts of smaller 
excavations at three subsidiary Roman forts, part 
of the Roman defensive and monitoring network 
for this part of Moab: an important observation 
post, a ‘fortlet’ or watchtower and another front- 
line watchtower in which a lintel mscription 
mentions Diocletian and three other Caesars and 
in which a stratified occupation sequence was 
found. 

Volume 2 also contains the reports on the 
small finds, such as the coins, samples of glass, of 
pottery of the different periods, of the faunal and 
plant remains found in rubbish pits (illuminating 
the kind of diet enjoyed by the Roman garrison), 
of the metal objects and of the Semitic inscrip- 
tions. Finally, the chipped stone artifacts from the 
two surveys are classified by Rollefson; his report 
suffers much from the small samples collected, 
but he was able to pinpoint sites of interest for 
prehistory. 

Volume 2 ends with a synthesis, written 
by Parker, of the history of the fringes of the 
Roman Empire and its organisation east of the 
Dead Sea bringing in all the data gained to date 
from the work of the project. 


Some of the proof-reading has been care- 
less; the captions on Figs.146-150 have been 
mixed up and that for Fig.16 is upside down; in 
addition some of the illustrations are somewhat 
too coarse-grained to respond well to the BAR 
reproduction process. Nevertheless these are just 
details in a work of much value and interest to a 
variety of readers, copiously illustrated and with 
an extensive bibliography. 


L. COPELAND 


PARPOLA, Simo. The correspondence of 
- Sargon II. Part 1: Letters from Assyria 
and the west (State archives of Assyria, 
vol. 1). Helsinki: published by the Neo- 
Assyrian Text Corpus Project of the 
Academy of Finland in co-operation with 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 1987. xxvi 
+ 262 pp., 40 figs., map in pocket. 
Hardback: DM 80.00; paperback: DM 
65.00. 


Even those with only a scanty knowledge of the 
ancient history of the Middle East have a concept 
of the Assyrian empire: a brutal, rapidly expand- 
ing, ruthlessly efficient military machine that 
wrought destruction in the name of its gods. What 
is less widely known is how this imperial structure 
actually worked, how it was held together, how 
policies were implemented, armies recruited, new 
cities built, the superstructure funded - in short the 
entire political and cultural milieu remains to most 
a closed book, despite the fact that for 2500 years 
it has been regularly listed as the earliest success- 
ful ‘world-empire’ and that for the last 150 years 
a wealth of visual and textual material from some 
of its major cities has been available from excava- 
tions. Major steps towards making the documen- 
tation more generally accessible were made in the 
early years of this century by Luckenbill (Assyr- 
ian royal inscriptions in translations), Harper and 
Waterman (text, transliteration, translation and 
indices of the letters from the Nineveh state ar- 
chives) and Johns (legal and economic docu- 
ments) and these pioneering works have stood 
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unmatched since then. But in the many years that 
have elapsed since then not only has the corpus of 
texts substantially increased (eg. the Nimrud let- 
ters) but also the understanding of script, lexicog- 
raphy, grammar and the Neo-Assyrian dialect in 
which a large proportion of the documents are 
written has made enormous strides. The work of 
producing reliable and up-to-date editions of the 
Assyrian royal inscriptions (transliteration, trans- 
lation and critical apparatus) now forms part of a 
major research project centred in Toronto (Royal 
Inscriptions of Mesopotamia = RIM); one volume 
has already appeared and we can look forward to 
having, in time, excellent and easily usable texts 
of the Assyrian inscriptions of the empire period 
from that source. But in order fully to grasp the 
import of these inscriptions a similar project to 
provide modern texts of all the Assyrian docu- 
ments, which for the most powerful phase of the 
empire (late eighth and seventh centuries) are 
exceptionally rich, is essential. State Archives of 
Assyria based in Finland but involving Assyriolo- 
gists from the rest of Europe is this project and as 
such most welcome. Its prime mover is Simo 
Parpola whose earlier exemplary work on the 
letters (especially Letters from Assyrian Scholars, 
1971-1983; ‘Letter from Shamash-shumu-ukin’, 
Iraq, 1972; “The Murderer of Sennacherib’, Death 
in Mesopotamia, 1980) has amply demonstrated 
their enormous, as yet only partially tapped, po- 
tential. But the sheer quantity of texts, the fact that 
many are fragmentary, while some have lain until 
very recently unidentified in the British Museum 
makes the task of editing this material a gigantic 
undertaking. Fortunately, modern computer tech- 
nology has been successfully harnessed by Par- 
pola and his team (as by RIM) and the first volume 
of this excellent enterprise, which will eventually 
give us all the Assyrian imperial-period docu- 
ments, is now available. 

And it has been worth waiting for: a 
valuable, albeit brief, introduction on the func- 
tioning of the empire and its communication sys- 
tem (XI-XX) is followed by the letters them- 
selves, presented as parallel texts (Akkadian trans- 
literation on the left, English translation on the 
right). They have been divided according to area 
and sender, so that the first section contains letters 


from the Assyrian heartland and the second the 
letters from the west. Within the first section the 
order of the letters reflects, more or less, that of the 
relative importance of the writers: king, crown 
prince, officials (treasurer, governors of Assur, 
Kalah, Dur Sharruken, priest) and an assortment 
of letters from a variety of government servants, 
while those in the second are grouped geographi- 
cally. They provide an unparalleled insight into a 
wide range of aspects of Assyrian life and the 
minutiae of imperial goverment: intelligence 
reports, relations with neighbouring rulers (the 
fascinating ‘Midas letter’ [ND 2759] is no.1), 
commercial activities, military movements, trans- 
port of tribute, the relations of the central régime 
with the various Arab groups with whom agree- 
ments about grazing-rights existed, the care of 
deportees and the careful accounts kept of them, 
festivals, temple-repairs, restoring sacred statues 
and implements, building Sargon’s new city of 
Dur Sharruken, even arrangements for digging a 
ditch, supplying reeds, conflicts between building 
gangs, feeding workmen - all surface in the corre- 
spondence and emphasise the close and active 
involvement and interest of the king im these 
activities. Extensive indices, glossaries, a list of 
joins made, concordances, and copies of doubtful 
readings complete the book and make the material 
readily accessible to those with only little or no 
background in the period as well as providing an 
invaluable tool for the specialist. 

Two further plus points should be noted: 
one is the illustrations, edited by Julian Reade, 
which provide a nice range of Sargon’s reliefs, 
many of which are now lost and only available nn 
drawings. More people are perhaps aware of the 
existence of Assyrian palace reliefs, but few real- 
ise the wealth of detail on non-military activities 
they contain. This is a very welcome, indeed 
essential, addition to the book especially in a 
discipline where the visual and textual material 
has too often been divorced. The other is an 
excellent clear folding map complete with gazet- 
teer based on Parpola’s own earlier topographical 
work (Neo-Assyrian Toponyms, 1970) and on 
Reade’s many studies of Assyrian geography. It 
thus reflects the ‘megaview’ of the Assyrian empire 
in the Zagros and Iranian plateau area with which 
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some Assyriologists (following Levine’s 1974 
dissertation) will probably disagree. But then all 
scholarship is debate, and at least non-specialists 
and students will finally be able to obtain a reason- 
able idea where the Assyrian provinces were 
located, although it is a pity that the map ends in 
the south-west with Jaffa thus omitting Gaza and 
the important Brook of Egypt region in which 
Sargon was active. 

I have only one very minor reservation. 
The fact that there is no commentary on the letters 
is going to make understanding some of the trans- 
lations a puzzle. To give one example, in no.34 (= 
ABL 568) 1.9, ‘3 DUG.LA ma-gar-te KU,” has 
been read (instead of ‘3 DUG la-ma-gar-te KU,’]) 
and translated as ‘3 potfuls of iced fish’; the 
critical note to the line justifies reading and trans- 
lation by connecting ma-qar-te with Aramaic 
mgarta = ‘cooling’. As this letter has generally 
been taken to represent tribute from Philistia, one 
cannot help wondering how iced fish, in the vast 
quantities suggested by the note, could possibly 
have survived the long joumey to Assyria without 
going off hornbly. So how exactly does Parpola 
visualise this transaction? On the other hand, it is 
inevitable that these new editions will make people 
reconsider their assumptions about the Assyrian 
empire and they will surely generate a spate of 
articles using the fascinating new insights pro- 
vided by this book and the volumes yet to come. 


AMELIE KUHRT 


POSSEHL, Gregory L. (ed.). Harappan 
civilization: a contemporary perspective. 
Warminster: Aris & Phillips in co- 
operation with the American Institute of 
Indian Studies, 1982. xii + 440 ppl. illus. 
£24.00. 


This large and unwieldy book which runs to more 
than 400 quarto pages contains the papers given at 
a conference held in Kashmir in 1979. As the 
sections into which the volume is divided demon- 
strate, the range of topics discussed is enormous. 
The sections include amongst others one on Har- 


appan urbanism, one on biological anthropology, 
one on the Indus script and one on the later phases 
of the Harappan tradition. Yet all these diverse 
interests can be united by a common theme, the 
need to look without preconceptions at both old 
and new evidence and to re-assess some of our 
long held assumptions about the Harappan civili- 
sation. 

New research demonstrates the extent of 
pre-, mature and post-Harappan cultures, an ex- 
tent far greater than that usually appreciated by the 
non-specialist. It is now clear that much of. the 
Indus valley as well as the North-West frontier 
was inhabited well before the advent of the classic 
Harappan and that an agricultural tradition was 
established in the latter area before 5000 BC. The 
excavations at Mehrgarh enable us to trace the 
stages from early cereal domestication to a com- 
plete reliance on domesticates including sheep, 
goat and cattle. The relationships between these 
early agricultural communities and the Harappan 
culture remain to be defined, but some relation- 
ship is apparent. It is no longer possible to postu- 
late that the Harappan culture appeared fully 
developed in the mid-third millennium, inspired 
by ideas of urbanism originating in Mesopotamia. 
The reality is far more complex. 

The papers relating to the mature Harap- 
pan, now identified as far south as the Deccan and 
east into Haryana, indicate that the monolithic 
nature of the culture has been over-emphasised in 
the past. Closer analysis points to a variety of 
regional differences and Mohenjo-daro and Har- 
appa can no longer be seen as twin capitals. There 
seem to be real functional differences between 
them with Harappa probably being a ‘gateway’ 
city controlling trade with the north and west. The 
importance of external trade has long been appre- 
ciated, largely due to finds from the Gulf and 
Mesopotamia, but the importance of a complex 
internal network, which seems to explain some of 
the regularities in the material culture, is only now 
being appreciated. 

The traditional model of the collapse of 
the Harappan civilisation as a result of natural 
disaster coupled with invasion also has to be 
abandoned in the light of the evidence presented 
here. Some areas, notably the Hakra valley, suf- 
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fered disastrously from dessicction causing whole- 
sale population shift eastwards, but other areas 
continued to survive and certain Harappan traits, 
such as the use of the traditional weights, persist. 
A high level of metallurgical skill is also demon- 
strated on the southern sites, especially if the 
splendid bronzes from Daimabad are accepted as 
belonging to this period. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
book must be that traditional simplistic models 
are no longer adequate. As excavation and survey 
continue, it is clear that the picture is far more 
complex. Regional variations can be identified 
and external influences may have had less signifi- 
cance than used to be thought. The papers in this 
volume are of somewhat variable quality, but they 
signal an awareness of innovations in theory and 
practice in other parts of the world and are evi- 
dence of an exciting and important dynamism in 
studies of one of the major civilisations of the Old 
World. 


HARRIET CRAWFORD 


RENFREW, Colin and CHERRY, John F. 
(eds.). Peer polity interaction and socio- 
political change (New directions in 
archaeology). Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986. viii + 179 pp., 
illus. £27.50. 


It is presumably a mark of Colin Renfrew’s trans- 
atlantic reputation as a leading theorist that the 
theme of this book was the subject of a symposium 
at an Annual Meeting of the Society of American 
Archaeology at Minneapolis in 1982. A number 
of the papers in the book were first delivered at 
that symposium, but others were invited to write 
just for the book, and others again who gave 
papers at the symposium do not have them in- 
cluded in the publication (too much or too little 
interaction among the peers? etiquette forbids that 
the editors disclose). The pattern of the book is one 
in which Colin Renfrew establishes the frame- 
work in a masterly first chapter, and the others 
then pursue the ideas in terms of specific case- 


studies. John Cherry discusses Minoan Crete, the 
Bronze Age Aegean and Mycenaean Greece, 
Anthony Snodgrass the Greek city-states, Tim 
and Sara Champion the European Iron Age, 
Richard Hodges Anglo-Saxon England, and Gina 
Bames China, Japan and Korea. Three US con- 
tributors address American case-studies: David 
Freidel and Jeremy Sabloff both discuss Mayan 
polities, and David Braun takes us once again into 
the Hopewell ‘interaction sphere’. Richard Bra- 
dley and Robert Chapman develop the theme in 
terms of a favourite subject, Britain and Ireland in 
Late Neolithic times, and Stephen Shennan also 
retums to familiar ground to explore the theme in 
terms of the Bell Beaker phenomenon in Western 
and Central Europe. At the end of the book John 
Cherry and finally Colin Renfrew provide con- 
cluding comments. 

It is the central contention of the book that 
mechanisms subsumed under the term peer polity 
interaction (hereafter PPI, following the tendency 
of the book itself to TAS (triadic acronym syn- 
drome) provide a new and valuable kind of ex- 
planatory device for certain kinds of socio-politi- 
cal change, especially those concerned with early 
state formation. The ideas have been brewing for 
some long time, notably (though not of course in 
isolation) in Renfrew’s own writings going back 
to the early 1970s and his research into the emer- 
gent complex cultural systems in third millen- 
nium BC Greece. Now we are treated to another 
highly original leap as Renfrew articulately un- 
folds his mature ideas. PPI provides a third per- 
spective on the study of process, one in which the 
dynamic of change is sought neither in isolation in 
a single, nascent state (endogenous change), nor 
in terms of the adoption of mnovations originated 
elsewhere (exogenous change), but founded in the 
interaction between essentially equal (homolo- 
gous) neighbours. Renfrew enumerates three 
modes of imteraction, all of which may be ex- 
pected to leave traces in the material record: (a) 
competition (including warfare) and competitive 
emulation, (b) symbolic entrainment and the trans- 
mission of mnovation, and (c) increased flow in 
information and the exchange of goods. 

Renfrew is under no illusions that the 
identification of PPI as the dynamic of socio- 
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political change will be either theoretically or 
practically easy. In his opening chapter he dis- 
cusses in particular the theoretical problems: in 
their various essays the other contributors en- 
counter in the main the practical problems. Not 
surprisingly, there are difficulties im using a 
complex archaeological record which has been 
accumulated over a century or so by a multiplicity 
of archaeologists, none of whom had PPI in mind. 
Equally unsurprisingly, the authors who have 
historical or proto-historical case-studies have an 
extra dimension to contribute, if only because 
they can to some extent test the material record 
against the historical record. In general there has 
been some very profitable editorial input which 
has made the published essays interact with the 
theme, with Renfrew’s discussion of it, and with 
each other in an intense manner which the papers 
at the original symposium could never have done. 

It seems to this reviewer that PPI has been 
an idea which has been waiting for a long time to 
be formulated in the clear terms in which now, at 
last, we have it. For the exploration of the proc- 
esses involved in early state formation we have 
been aware for decades that something involving 
large-scale social, economic and other interaction 
was necessary. One of the areas for question 
which is most important for the general applica- 
bility of PPI is the extent to which the ideas can be 
worked through in the context of simpler societies 
than Renfrew’s ESMs (early state modules). 
Renfrew alludes to the problem in his first chapter, 
others (Bradley and Chapman, Braun, and Shen- 
nan) comment explicitly in the light of their case- 
studies, and Renfrew again takes up the subject for 
comment in his concluding epilogue contribution. 
One of the nice things about ESMs is their identi- 
fiability on the map, even when it is not at all clear 
(as in the Minoan palaces) what went on in them; 
correspondingly, at simpler levels of socio-politi- 
cal organisation, there is the frustrating problem 
of identfying the polities or formulating some 
alternative entity. To account for the widespread 
_ homologies apparent in prehistory interaction there 
surely has to be, unless one wishes to be branded 
among the megalithic mission-mongers and other 
outmoded diffusionists; and interaction in terms 
of exchanges of goods and materials there surely 


is. The difficulty is in defining both politically and 
geographically the polity-equivalent. The prob- 
lem is not the long-felt one of archaeologists who 
have read the standard cultural evolutionists and 
believe that they ought to be dealing with incipient 
chiefdoms; it goes much deeper than that, and to 
earlier evolutionary stages. For example, between 
about 8500 and 6000 BC in the Levant we can now 
begin to see very early Neolithic communities 
increasingly engaged in interaction, exchange, 
communication (and emulation? and warfare?) 
and undergoing increasingly rapid social change; 
and it is difficult to believe either in local innova- 
tion and diffusion or in countless parallel evolu- 
tions as the mode of explaining these phenomena. 

Another subject of interest for PPI appli- 
cation which emerges from some of the contribu- 
tors is the vital role of communication and inter- 
action and its interruption or breakdown in the 
understanding of system collapses. And a healthy 
note is also injected by Gina Barnes, who con- 
cludes that in her chosen case-study the parame- 
ters of PPI as defined by Renfrew fail to find 
useful applicability. No-one in this book has 
claimed that PPI is the PPP (post-processual 
panacea); but it is as well that we take the exhor- 
tation of this book to test and develop the frame- 
work of PPI in the clear understanding that we 
may expect to find it does not apply in our own 
field, and that other dynamics will have to be 
formulated with the kind of clarity, cohesion and 
explicitness displayed here. 

In the final paragraph the editors take 
leave of the reader, they hope, ‘with an acute sense 
of problem’, but with the belief that the issues of 
socio-political development can be tackled in 
terms of the archaeological remains. This reader 
was particularly looking forward to this book 
because of the obvious applicability of the ideas 
which Renfrew had been developing to the Near 
Eastern scene. It is sad that none of the case- 
studies could be devoted to any of the Near East- 
em areas of interest, the more so when Cherry 
could write at length about what Renfrew knows 
well, Snodgrass could also pursue a Greek theme, 
and two authors could take on Mayan polities. 

Not only is PPI worth exploring in terms 
of the Sumerian city-states of S. Iraq, or the 
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contemporary proto-Elamite cities of Iran, or the 
development of the vast Indus Valley civilisation, 
or the civilisation of the Arabian shore of the Gulf, 
or N Mesopotamia, Turkey, the N. or S. Levant, 
but the probability is that we shall need a higher 
level mechanism again than PPI, for each of these 
potential interaction zones was also mteractive 
with the neighbouring zones. There is scope for a 
whole symposium in that area alone, following 
the lead set by this ‘New Directions in Archaeol- 
ogy’ volume. 


TREVOR WATKINS 


RITCHIE, Anna. Exploring Scotland's 
heritage: Orkney and Shetland. 
Edinburgh: RCAHMS/HMSO, 1985. 185 
pp., map, illus. £6.95. 

see CLOSE-BROOKS, A. 


ROWLANDS, Michael. Centre and 
periphery in the ancient world; edited by 
Michael Rowlands, Mogens Larsen and 
Kristian Kristiansen (New directions in 
archaeology ). Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987. 159 pp., illus. 
£25.00. 


Most of the papers which go to make up this 
volume in the series ‘New Directions in Archae- 
ology’ were first read at a conference held in 
Aarhus in 1980. The conference was entitled 
‘Relations between the Near East, the Mediterra- 
nean World and Europe - 3rd to 1st millennium 
BC’. Neither the book nor the conference title 
adequately flags what the published papers are 
concerned with. While the final set of three papers 
(Daphne Nash on Roman imperial expansion in 
republican times, Colin Haselgrove on the rela- 
tions between Belgic Gaul and Rome in late 
republican and early imperial times, and Lotte 
Hedeager on Rome in northern Europe in the first 
four centuries AD) is concerned with relations 
between the Mediterranean and the trans-Alpine 
European world, all but one of the remaining 


seven papers in the two other sets are concerned 
with archaeological or historical imterpretations 
of ‘exchange’, ‘interrelations’, ‘interactions’, 
‘dependency’ and ‘exploitation’ within the Near 
East or within Europe. 

This book makes no reference to the tradi- 
tional pre- and proto-historic view, linked with 
names like Montelius and Childe, of the Near 
East, the Mediterranean and Europe linked in 
some-large-scale centre-periphery model of cul- 
tural diffusion. Instead a number of the contribu- 
tors to varying degrees address themselves through 
case-studies to the theme of the book’s title, centre- 
periphery theory as defined and propounded for 
the development of the modern western world by 
Immanuel Wallerstein; and one senses that the 
conference perhaps threw up new ideas which 
were incorporated and discussed in the second 
versions of the papers in different ways and to 
different degrees. In that sense the publication is 
not a fully thought-out and carefully devised 
programme of discussion of its titled theme, but 
rather an attempt ‘to stimulate thinking in ar- 
chaeological and historical research’ by giving us 
something more meaningful in terms of the social 
relations of inequality as a language for interpre- 
tation. 

Rowlands provides the ‘keynote’ essay 
(‘Centre and periphery: a review of a concept’) as 
the opening section of the book. The ease with 
which the author ranges over various philosophi- 
cal and theoretical aspects of the subject, relating 
them rapidly and allusively to world-wide ex- 
amples throughout human history and prehistory 
left this earthling reader bewildered, and unsure at 
the end of what had seemed clear about centre- 
periphery theory before he started. 

The second section is entitled ‘Regional 
systems and the genesis of dependency’. Philip 
Kohl’s essay, which opens this section, is clearly 
addressed to the question of the central contention 
of Wallerstein’s analysis of the contemporary 
world-system as historically unique. He examines 
the Bronze Age archaeological evidence, much of 
it very recent, exciting and poorly known in the 
West, from Western Turkestan (comprising parts 
of modem Iran, Afghanistan, and the Turkmen, 
Uzbek and Kirghiz SSRs). His analysis leads him 
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to the conclusion that the inconsistencies revealed 
in Wallerstein’s centre-periphery theory, and the 
way that this particular period and area conform in 
some respects to the Wallerstei model and in 
other respects differ poimt the direction for future 
enquiry and debate on the subject of the ‘develop- 
ment and character of pre- and early State socie- 
ties and ... the nature of the contemporary world’. 
Leon Marfoe examines the relationships 
between social and political change and the devel- 
opment of long-distance trade in Near Eastern 
societies around the central date of 3000 BC. For 
my taste he too readily assumes (literate) Egypt 
and southern Mesopotamia as ‘cores’ or ‘centres’, 
for which the Syro-Palestinian Levant was a pe- 
riphery. Needless to say, the world of the Near 
East reveals itself as much more complicated than 
that, and he concludes that ‘there were never 
“cores” and “peripheries” in the strict sense of 
dependency theory’, but a ‘poorly articulated 
landscape of heterogeneous groups and political 
units interconnected by fluctuating linkages be- 
tween mainly élite groups’, which he likens in 
their behaviour to modern ‘firms’ or companies. 
Roger Moorey nods to the world-perspective of 
his fellow-authors by quoting Fernand Braudel 
(but very appositely) as his text. His purpose is to 
re-examine Henri Frankfort’s extraordinarly in- 
fluential essay of 1951, The Birth of Civilization in 
the Near East, with respect to its analysis of the 
cultural influences from Mesopotamia clearly to 
be seen in Egypt at its formative political unifica- 
tion. Moorey not only updates and broadens the 
information base of the subject, but critically re- 
examines the nature of the interaction between 
Egypt and its variouw SW Asian neighbours. 
Larsen’s paper is again concerned with 
his old favourite subject, the extensive trade net- 
work of the first two centuries of the second 
millennium BC which is documented by clay 
tablets from Mesopotamia and central Turkey. It 
is refreshing to find that he begins by warning that, 
given his textual source-material, Mesopotamia 
must seem to be the ‘centre’ and the non-docu- 
mented areas the ‘periphery’, a natural view whose 
insidiousness is rarely acknowledged by Assyri- 
ologists. His analysis of his area, ‘from the Zagros 
to the Mediterranean, and from the Gulf to the 


Taurus’, as consisting of a series of centres, which 
he calls a ‘conglomerate centre or core area’, leads 
him to ask where to locate the periphery. 

In chronological consequence there fol- 
lows an article by Zaccagnini pursuing further his 
established research theme of the well-documented 
use of gift-exchanges among the palaces of the 
Late Bronze Age Near East, and another percep- 
tive essay by Mario Liverani on his main area of 
research, in which he describes vividly the proc- 
esses of collapse of trade and contact at the end of 
the Late Bronze Age in the East Mediterranean, 
and the replacement of the old, palace-dominated 
network by a quite different Iron Age pattern. 

The section is completed by a contribu- 
tion in a quite different sphere, an essay (sensu 
stricto) by Kristian Kristiansen at fitting the evi- 
dence of the Scandinavian Bronze Age barrows 
and cairns and their grave-goods into an interpre- 
tation of the core-periphery type, plausible to the 
ignorant reviewer through its clever articulation 
of the evidence im terms of all the fashionable 
ideas, but not necessarily persuasive. The last 
section of the book, entitled ‘Imperial expansion 
and its hinterland: zonal contrasts’, as has already 
been noted, is concemed with relations between 
Rome, its trans-Alpine empire and the remoter 
periphery. As a wishful Celt brought up on Cae- 
sar’s Gallic Wars for O-level, followed by A-level 
Ancient History, this reviewer found the essays 
fascinating and revelatory, but quite beyond his 
competence to comment upon as a responsible 
reviewer. 

These Cambridge University Press vol- 
umes are not cheap, nor are they fat. This example 
is less well-edited than it should have been, whether 
by the academic co-editors or by the Press. It is not 
the fault of some of the authors that they are not 
totally at home in English, and a gentle helping 
hand might have been exercised on their behalf. 
There are too many typographic errors, and there 
is little evidence of a final, total review of the text. 
The bibliography in general would have benefited 
greatly from the expenditure of a couple of hours 
in ironing out its irritating double references, 
inconsistencies and misprints. It is odd that the 
papers for a conference which took place in 1980, 
and which were sometimes revised for publica- 
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tion within a year or two of that date, took until 
1987 to appear in print, and that their publication 
should then contain editorial and production faults 
(such as black lines showing where copy had been 
cut and pasted) which might be mistaken for signs 
of haste. 


TREVOR WATKINS 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
ENGLAND. An inventory of historical 
monuments in the County of Northampton. 
Vol. 3: Archaeological sites in north- 
west Northamptonshire (RCHM England 
series). London: HMSO, 1981. lv + 222 
pp., 23 pp. of plates, 158 illus., 1 map. 
£40.00. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
ENGLAND. An inventory of historical 
monuments in the County of Northampton. 
Vol. 4: Archaeological sites in south- 
west Northamptonshire. London: HMSO, 
1982. li+ 226 pp., 8 p. of plates, 132 illus., 
1 map. £40.00. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
ENGLAND. An inventory of historical 
monuments in the County of Northampton. 
Vol. 5: Archaeological sites and churches 
in Northampton. London: HMSO, 1985. 
80 pp., 36 p. of plates, 7 loose maps, 3 
microfiches. £12.50. 


I wrote a review of Northamptonshire Vol. 1 ma 
previous Bulletin (20, 1983: 197), much of which 
applies equally well to the volumes under consid- 
eration here, and which consequently does not 
need repeating. Volumes III-V complete the ar- 
chaeological inventory for the county and cover 
respectively the north-west (Vol. II), the south- 
west (Vol. IV) and the city of Northampton itself 
(Vol. V). The last volume includes architectural 
descriptions of the churches, as well as the normal 


range of archaeological monuments, because of 
‘the contribution they make towards understand- 
ing the development of Northampton’ (p.13). 
Volume V also differs from Vols. I-IV in two 
other major respects - it was produced in a cheaper, 
soft-covered format m co-operation with the 
Northampton Archaeological Unit, and the inven- 
tory section is published in microfiche rather than 
printed text. 

The publication of Vol. V with a bipartite 
division between printed and microfiche texts 
inevitably raises questions about the changed 
priorities implicit in the decision to do so. More 
space has been made available for discussion of 
the significance of the monuments inventoried, 
which is a good thing as the volume clearly makes 
an important contribution to the history of the city. 
All future work will have to refer to this volume as 
a starting point for discussion. The minus side is 
that the data upon which the discussion rests have 
been automatically devalued by going into micro- 
fiche, despite print-outs being available on re- 
quest (p.9). As is by now well-known in archaeo- 
logical circles, microfiche is difficult of access, 
and rapidly becoming an obsolete technology as 
computerised databases take their place. Whether 
the latter are an adequate step forward is quite 
another debate, but as far as Northamptonshire 
Vol. V is concerned, the microfiche section exists 
in a sort of publishing limbo, there, yet at the same 
time unavailable to the majority of readers (espe- 
cially the many continental colleagues who do not 
always have ready access to microfiche readers). 
I happen to believe that microfiche is a good thing 
in principle, despite the comments above, but it is 
best for ancilliary information that would not 
otherwise be published (eg. layer descriptions in 
excavation reports). Here we have the basic data 
being placed in microfiche - and the raison d’étre 
of the RCHM is to produce such data, or at least it 
was until policy decisions in the 80s set it on a 
rather ill-defined course, resulting in the changes 
seen here, and the fact that Northamptonshire will 
be the last county to be covered in the traditional 
fashion. 

This criticism of one aspect of Vol. V 
aside, there is absolutely no doubt that the vol- 
umes under review represent a substantial aca- 
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demic achievement, and a considerable enhance- 
ment of the archaeological knowledge of an area 
of England that was fairly poorly known before 
the RCHM began work there. The RCHM’s sur- 
vey, together with the work of the local societies 
and archaeological units, have transformed North- 
amptonshire into the best recorded archaeological 
area in the Midlands. The RCHM undoubtedly 
acts as a stimulus to archaeological work in re- 
gions in which it is domg active recording, and 
there are several other parts of England that would 
benefit from the presence of the Commission - the 
relatively under-recorded county of Lancashire 
springs to mind. 


ANTHONY KING 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS IN WALES. An 
inventory of the ancient monuments in 
Brecknock (Brycheiniog): the prehistoric 
and Roman monumnets. Part II: Hill- 
forts and Roman remains. 
London:HMSO, 1986: xiii + 196 pp., 180 
figs. (incl. maps and col. pls). £45.00. 


This book in the new-style format of period-based 
county publications contains a great deal of useful 
information. As with all RCHM volumes, the 
quality of the illustrations is high, the individual 
site entries are detailed and now use metric meas- 
urements. The distribution maps with the col- 
oured physical background are extremely useful. 
New features include arrangement by monument 
type rather than parish, and omission of isolated 
finds. The staff and their responsibilities are out- 
lined (p.xvi), a great advance which gives credit to 
the Royal Commission investigating staff who for 
so long have had to be anonymous in their writings 
for the inventories. 
é Glamorgan has received considerable 
attention from excavators in the past, and this has 
provided a useful dating framework for many 
categories of site. The area is particularly fortu- 
nate in the Welsh context because it is ceramic in 


the Iron Age and relatively rich in material culture 
in the Roman period. This is, after all, the only part 
of Wales with a group of villas, some of them quite 
magnificent. 

The small non-defensive enclosed settle- 
ments have generally been assigned to the Iron 
Age section, although no doubt many belong also 
to the Roman period. Continuity of settlement 
beyond the conquest may be common in this area 
since many sites, promontory forts, for example, 
produce Roman pottery. Without more extensive 
modern excavations it is not clear whether this 
represents continuous use or just re-occupation. 
The researcher interested in the Iron Age would be 
advised to check through the Roman settlements, 
and vice versa, because of the difficulty in allocat- 
ing sites to one chapter or another. 

Presumably many more small enclosures 
will be found through aerial photography, and so 
this part of the book will no doubt quickly become 
out of date. For more substantial forts the listings 
will long have reference value. The discussion 
sections highlight the more important features of 
the Glamorgan sites and offer some interpreta- 
tion; the data offer far greater potential than has 
been exploited here, and it is hoped that this will 
be seized by the Commission staff in other works, 
and by others. All those interested in the periods 
and the interaction between Roman and native 
will find this an extremely useful volume, and all 
libraries should purchase it. The new format is a 
welcome advance, and places the book within the 
reach of period-based specialists. 


HAROLD MYTUM 
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SALLES, Jean-Francois (ed.). Failaka: 
fouilles frangaises, 1983 (Travaux de la 
Maison de l’Orient, no. 9). Lyon, GIS, 
Maison de 1’Orient; Paris: Diffusion de 
Boccard, 1984. 192 pp., 74 figs., tbls. FF 
110.00. 

CALVET, Yves and SALLES, Jean- 
Francois (eds.). Failaka: fouilles 
francaises, 1984-1985 (Travaux de la 
Maison de |’Orient, no. 12). Lyon: GIS, 
Maison de l’Orient; Paris: Diffusion de 
Boccard, 1986. 335 pp., 141 figs., tbls. FF 
160.00. 


These are the first two preliminary reports, written 
in parallel French and English texts, of the current 
French excavations on Failaka Island in the Gulf 
just off the Kuwait coast. The volumes (abbrevi- 
ated FFF 83 and FFF 84-5) are clearly laid out, 
with separate contributions by a number of schol- 
ars, each with its own maps, plans and illustrations 
(in clear line-drawings and photographs), cata- 
logue of finds, bibliography and, in one case, 
index. At the end of each volume there is a 
concordance of excavation and publication num- 
bers. 

The first volume (FFF 83) begins by 
summarising previous exploration of the island by 
stating that the aims of the French in resuming 
work on Failaka were to establish links between 
the Dilmun and Kassite periods, between the 
various areas excavated at Tel Sa’ad, and between 
the scattered Hellenistic remains, and to identify 
the Neo-Babylonian settlement. There follows a 
section by Calvet on the references by classical 
authors to Ikaros, now definitely identified with 
Failaka. From these it appears that the island was 
fertile and wooded and was the centre of a cult to 
Artemis (Tauropolos). J-J. Glassner has re-edited 
the cuneiform inscriptions from the island which 
go back to Ur II times and are found on stamp and 
cylinder seals, stone (‘steatite’) bowls, on a piece 
of bronze bowl and on a stone threshold (the last 
two pieces name Nebuchadnezzar). From these it 
transpires that before the island was called Ikaros 
it was known as Agarum (are the two names 
related?) and a temple was dedicated to the god 


Inzak. In FFF 85-6 (105 f) Glassner publishes a 
piece from a lapis lazuli vase with a fragmentary 
inscription from site F5. 

Bronze Age remains (reported on by 
Calvet in FFF 83: 51 ff with a brief note on the 
animal and fish bones) were found at site G3, the 
small previously unexcavated Tell Sa’idah (see 
FFF 84-5: 10, n.4); the pottery included some 
Mesopotamian and other imports. On site F6 (FFF 
84-5: 13 ff) Calvet and M. Pic found, beneath 
scanty levels of later occupation, a massive wall 
with draimage channels and occupation levels 
associated with it which can be dated to the 
beginning of the second millennium BC by pot- 
tery and seals. A fragment of a composite sculp- 
ture of bituminous stone was also found. The 14 
stamp seals, which are of the Dilmun type, are 
discussed by D. Beyer and add to those already 
published by the Danes. 

A. Caubet and Salles excavated a Hellen- 
istic sanctuary in B6 which had largely been 
eroded by the sea (it is suggested that the coastline 
may have shifted). The original sanctuary was 
later subdivided and a large courtyard was added. 
Several altars, lamps, pottery and beads were 
found; figurines and coins show that it was in use 
from the middle of the 3rd century BC to the end 
of the 2nd. 

A block bearing a Greek inscription and 
Neo-Babylonian remains (see FFF 83: 18; and 
FFF 84-5: 135 ff) had been found at Tell Khazneh, 
in the south-west comer of the island, and most of 
FFF 84-5 consists of the reports, principally by 
Salles, of French investigations at the site, which 
was excavated down to virgin soil. It was probably 
a sanctuary of the 4th century, before the arrival of 
the Greeks, to 2nd century BC and had been badly 
looted so that architectural remains were sparse. 
Geomorphological and stratigraphic studies are 
followed by a discussion of the history of Failaka 
in the first millennium BC. The numerous figu- 
rines are mostly of local manufacture and Near 
Eastern inspiration with a preponderance of riders 
and horses; some are Hellenistic imports. The 
pottery is also local. Small finds include frag- 
ments of bronze and stone bowls, bronze arrow- 
heads and rings and fragmentary inscriptions - one 
in Greek, two in South-Arabian and one in Ara- 
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maic. A gadrooned silver bowl, lead support and 
bronze spoon were found together in a deposit; 
coins included a hoard of 27 silver tetradachms of 
Alexander the Great from numerous mints. Al- 
though it is unfortunate that there was no evidence 
of Neo-Babylonian occupation, the close chrono- 
logical dating of the Khazneh material should 
prove valuable im establishing the date of contem- 
porary levels on other sites in the Near East. 

Within the Hellenistic fortress (site F5) 
several phases of occupation were examined in an 
area of private houses (FFF 84-5: 297 ff). Parts of 
a long wall linking the fortress with the sea were 
cleared (FFF 83: 169 ff). There is also a brief 
report on conservation and restoration (FFF 83: 
175 ff). 

The French team are to be congratulated 
on producing such clear and comprehensive re- 
ports so rapidly. 


DOMINIQUE COLLON 


SARKAR, H. B. Cultural relations between 
India and southeast Asian countries. New 
Delhi: Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, Motilal Bandarsidass, 1985. 
xxii + 355 pp., 50 pls., 1 map. £32.00. 


Much attention has been paid to India’s relation- 
ship with the West (see Raschke, 1978). In com- 
parison, the Indo-South East Asian relationship 
has not found adequate emphasis despite the clas- 
sic works of Kern, Coedes and Majumdar and the 
recognition by early European travellers of the 
region’s indebtedness to Hindu and Buddhist 
culture. From this point of view the present work 
by a man whom the author calls (p.xiv) ‘a tailender 
of the second generation or a beginner of the third’ 
generation of scholars on South East Asia is a 
welcome contribution. Professor Sarkar is a sen- 
ior historian of India whose interest in South East 
Asia goes back to the 1920s and who has another 
notable book to his credit (Sarkar, 1970). 
Writing South East Asian history on an 
original basis involves not only knowledge of a 
wide range of local, modem and ancient lan- 


guages but also European languages, for many of 
the major historical sources are provided by the 
various European colonial powers. Professor 
Sarkar seems to be aware of the debate between 
the ‘imperialistic’ and the ‘South East Asia-cen- 
tric’ historians. Writing against the background of 
the Indian nationalist movement during the 1920s 
and 30s, R. C. Majumdar, the famous Indian 
historian, popularised the term ‘Greater India’ for 
South East Asia and characterised the region as a 
passive recipient of ideas from India. Reacting 
against this approach, J. C. van Leur (1967), the 
pioneering Dutch economic historian, stressed 
‘Indianisation’ from the Indonesian point of view. 
He emphasised the skill and courage of Indone- 
sian sea farers and pointed out that the mitiative 
for a close religious and political relationship 
came from the Indonesian rulers themselves 
through their importation of Indian Brahmin 
priests. The author avoids the simple approach; 
rather taking note of both the Indian and indige- 
nous traditions, he adds his ‘small contributions’ 
to the emergence of what he calls ‘the South East 
Asian personality’ (p.xvi). For him the key to its 
emergence is Indo-Aryanism (p.xvi); thus his 
South East Asian personality gets a definite Indian 
hue. However, it may be pointed out that in the 
sphere of culture the ‘South East Asian personal- 
ity’ owes debts equally to India and China. More- 
over, he does not define the term ‘culture’, but by 
the way he uses it he seems to have accepted the 
Tylorian definition. 

The author uses basically four types of 
sources - literary, epigraphic, archaeological and 
local traditions. For literary sources he deals with 
Indian, Chinese, native South East Asian and 
Western writings, demonstrating his familiarity 
with many linguistic and historiographic tradi- 
tions. He admits the key role of archaeology for 
South East Asian history (p.7), but clearly he is not 
aware of much of the recent archaeological work 
in South East Asia. So while we find mention of 
Oc Eo in Vietnam and Arikamedu in South India 
(both excavated in the 1940s), he is not familiar 
with the newer evidence from Chansen, Ku Bua, 
Inburi, Klong Thom and Ban Don Ta Phet in 
Thailand, does not take into account Walker and 
Santoso’s article showing the extension of the 
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Indo-Roman rouletted ware to Java in Indonesia 
(Walker and Santoso, 1977), has not read 
Raschke’s monumental work on Indo-Roman trade 
(Raschke, 1978), and nor do we find any reference 
to Bellwood’s important work (Bellwood, 1978). 

Sarkar accepts Pater Schmidt’s linguistic 
groupings for South East Asia and he uses the 
terms ‘Austric’ meaning the Austric lmguistic 
group in India, ‘Austro-Asiatic’ as the segment of 
the Austric people living in continental South East 
Asia and ‘Austronesians’ as living in island South 
East Asia (p.97). The reality is much more com- 
plex than this as the fairly recent linguistic maps 
in Lebar et al. (1964) demonstrate. He supports 
the theory of a prehistoric movement of the proto- 
Australoid people from India (of course, some of 
them stayed back in India), which has generally 
been abandoned for lack of evidence, and he 
misses all the arguments that have been put for- 
ward for a movement of the Austronesian (Ma- 
layo-Polynesian) speaking horticulturalists from 
South China to the Philippines, Indonesia and 
Malaysia starting from the fourth millennium BC. 

Professor Sarkar argues that economic 
motives, adventurism and missionary spirit (and 
here he is at one with Majumdar) were the main 
factors that took the Indians to South East Asia 
(p.137). Like Coedes, he rejects the view of a mass 
exodus from India to South East Asia as a result of 
the military activity of the Kushanas or the Gup- 
tas, nor does he accept the movement as a result of 
exploitation by the tax collectors (p.137). Though 
India’s trade relationship might have started from 
prehistoric times, more concrete evidence of a 
brisk trade relationship comes from the Chinese 
texts, Kautilya’s Arthasastra, the Niddesa and the 
Jatakas. The people of the Ganges valley took the 
initiative in this from the port of Tamralipti in 
West Bengal, followed by the people of the Ka- 
linga-Vidarbha tract and the South Indians, who 
seem to have used the port of Palura m South 
Orissa. The Cambay and the Gujarat people were 
the last to join, but once they did they outstripped 
the others (p.149). 

According to the author’s reconstructions, 
a few centuries before the Christian era, when the 
Indo-Aryanised Indians came to South East Asia, 
they found the Austro-Asiatic and the ‘Austrone- 


siatic’ South East Asians organised at a tribal 
level, but the South East Asians, especially their 
upper strata, were in a position to assimilate some 
of the best aspects of Indian culture. The process 
was perhaps encouraged by marriage alliances 
between the Indians and women belonging to the 
upper strata of South East Asian communities. 
How far the lower strata were affected by this 
mixed culture is difficult to determine (pp.133, 
149). This cultural assimilation at the upper level 
was instrumental in state formation in South East 
Asia where both the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas 
played an important role (p.137), but more impor- 
tant, it led to an upsurge in the sphere of art and 
iconography, architecture and literature, writing 
and systems of law. In this both Hinduism and 
Buddhism played an important role. 

The earliest specimen of the Indian art of 
writing is provided by the Vo-canh inscription of 
Funan (South Vietnam), written in the late Brahmi 
script. On the basis of Chinese evidence (Kun-lun 
and Kun-lung meaning Kalinga), the original 
homeland for the scripts is to be found, in his 
opinion, in the Kalinga- Vidarbha tracts, and not m 
northern, southern and central India as is usually 
believed. In the legal system, the ‘Manusamhita’ 
played an important role and, though applied m 
spirit, was sometimes subject to modification (in 
Indonesia) to cater to local needs (p.181), but it 
was a really difficult task to reconcile to diverse 
sources of law. 

As regards the ongin of the Sailendra 
dynasty of Java, Sarkar advocates a new theory by 
tracing it to a scion of the Iksvaku dynasty (which 
was ruling over the Sri Saila area with its capital 
at Sri Vijayapuri) in the Krishna-Godavari delta 
(p.217) because the Sailendras of South East Asia 
were Buddhists (Vajrayanism) and it is the Krishna- 
Godavari region where Buddhism was flourish- 
ing from 300 BC. 

On the basis of epigraphy he believes that 
Vajrayanism of Sri Vijaya developed prior to the 
Pala rule in Bengal and Bihar; so Vajrayanism 
might have come from the Krishna-Godavani valley 
or from the school of the Kanchi-Negapatam 
Vajrayanists (pp.215-16). As regards trade, India 
imported tin and cloves. from early historic times. 
Later on when Cambay and Gujarat came to 
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dominate the trade, textiles and beads became 
important items. In the sphere of language, though 
many Sanskrit words were found, the languages 
of South East Asia remained essentially Austro- 
Asiatic/Austronesian (p.264). India not only pro- 
vided scripts but also themes for literature espe- 
cially those of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
which also found local versions. The impact of 
Sanskrit was felt from the third-fourth centuries 
AD to the fourteenth century and is most prolific 
in Indo-China (Funan-Champa-Kambuja). The 
assimilation of the Sanskrit words must have 
happened in phases as is known from Java. In the 
sphere of art, the Indian schools of Amaravati, 
Gupta, Pallava and Pala have left their indelible 
impressions m South East Asia. Burma was very 
much influenced by the Eastern school. Thus, 
India’s cultural relations with South East Asia 
were not an imposition from the above on the 
indigenous cultures of South East Asia, rather by 
a healthy process of assimilation by South East 
Asia it led to the stability of the state and an 
efflorescence in art, literature and architecture. 
The author rightly points out, “The tone was set by 
India, but all its syllables were not so’ (p.1). 

To conclude, it may be pointed out that the 
emphasis of the author on a multicentric ap- 
proach for explaining the emergence of the South 
East Asian personality (which is not a mere rep- 
lica of India) lends it a broader perspective. To 
achieve this he has taken on the arduous task of a 
comprehensive treatment of a wide range of sources 
- Indian, Chinese, European and also that of in- 
digenous traditions. However, the work has got 
some limitations. The author is not adequately 
aware of recent archaeological work in South East 
Asia, especially that with a bearing on cultural 
relations with India. Secondly, he prescribes a 
simplistic and obsolete linguistic migration from 
India. Despite these limitations the book has some 


value for all with an interest in South East Asia; it | 


is indeed a very personal statement by an impor- 
tant scholar in this field. 
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KISHOR K. BASA 


SCHIFFER, Michael B. Formation 
processes of the archaeological record. 
Albuquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1987. xxix + 428 pp., 70 
figs. Hardback: $39.95; paperback: 
$19.95. 


This is an important book, but not easy reading. 
There are few readers of excavation reports who 
will not benefit from reading it, and even fewer 
writers of excavation reports. For those who are 
convinced that transatlantic archaeology has noth- 
ing to offer, this book may come as a surprise, and 
in this category I include ‘diggers’ and site super- 
visors. 

It is both reassuring, and at the same time 
only mildly disturbing, to see old problems come 
up in different guises, whether of constructing a 
chronology from ceramic evidence (pp.318 ff), or 
interpreting cemetery sites (p.85 f). There is al- 
ways the danger of reimventing the wheel. With 
Professor Schiffer there is no such cause for 
alarm, and we may believe that a problem shared 
may actually begin to be a problem halved. He 
does, however, cause one to question basic as- 
sumptions, and in this he is to be welcomed; this 
reviewer was particularly impressed by the impli- 
cations of fig.5.4, showing a standing mudbrick 
building, the actual walling of which displayed a 
large rim-sherd, prominently visible. It seems that 
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the building-material had been quarried from 
earlier levels.... 

Schiffer’s aim is ‘to make the past 
accessible...by identifying and taking imto ac- 
count the variability mtroduced into the archaeo- 
logical record by formation processes’ (p.xx). 
Thus he discusses not only environmental and 
ecological aspects but also problems of artefact 
corrosion in order to show how we get what we get 
when we dig. His approach is an ‘organic’ one, for 
he places these aspects against the ones for which 
he is more justly renowned as an exponent, viz. 
‘cultural transforms’, artefact re-use and rubbish 
disposal. Though his generalist approach ensures 
success, it is clear that his more traditional themes 
form the real core of the book. 

A few examples may show the relevance 
of this book to an audience of field-archaeolo- 
gists. The ‘Broken K Pueblo’ is a well-known 
paradigm of American archaeology. Professor 
Schiffer examines the original commentators’ 
notion of ‘trash-filled rooms’ critically, in chapter 
12 and comes up with rather different ideas on the 
nature of occupation and desertion layers. Pit- 
groups and dumps, it would appear, need to be 
examined now not just with an eye to their compo- 
sition and secure stratification, but also with a 
view to their formation. Some archaeologists are 
of course already doing this but far too many are 
sull not doing so; the implications for recording 
on site and for integrating records of finds and 
field data during post-excavation are consider- 
able. 

Again, most Site Directors (and not a few 
historians) love to speculate on how sites were 
abandoned or fell into disuse; though the musings 
of the former rarely reach the printed page (per- 
haps through a lack of confidence?), those of the 
latter do, and a lack of balanced argument may 
result. For the Site Director or Project Manager 
chapters 4 and 5 should prove a real help in at least 
suggesting concepts such as speed of abandon- 
ment or decay of buildings. Again, closer co- 
ordination between field and finds seems the 
inescapable conclusion, as does consideration of 
all the evidence. The implications for the design of 
a project are considerable, since it is clear that 
sophistication in site recording must be balanced 


by vision and scope. For anyone dealing with 
topics such as ‘the end of Roman Bnitain’, or 
*‘Desertion of Medieval Villages’ this could prove 
as useful a starting point as any into constructive 
criticism of excavation reports. 

Professor Schiffer’s book is a thick one at 
over 400 pages and the next edition could do with 
a harder prune. Much of the ecological and envi- 
ronmental material, though necessary, could be 
summarised more briefly since it is published 
more fully elsewhere. There are much better 
examples of the re-use of stone building materials 
than Nottingham Castle (shown in a distinctly 
grainy fig.5.2); the gates of Wroxeter Church are 
particularly noteworthy examples of the re-use of 
Roman columns. You will have to decide yourself 
whether you feel sorry for ‘the orphan sherd’ 
(p.298) or whether ‘woogleys’ are important 
(p.127). But these are minor blemishes im an 
important book. It could be said to take over from 
where Philip Barker’s Techniques of Archaeo- 
logical Excavation left off in 1977. 


RAPHAEL M. J. ISSERLIN 


SCHOFIELD, J. and LEECH, R. Urban 
archaeology in Britain (CBA Research 
Report, no. 61). London: The Council for 
British Archaeology, 1987. x + 234 pp., 
103 figs. £19.50. 


Any review volume of this kind inevitably suffers 
from two drawbacks: with so wide a brief it would 
be impossible to cover every aspect of the subject 
within a single volume, and much of the informa- 
tion rapidly becomes out of date. This book is no 
exception, but it would be uncharitable to com- 
ment at length on these aspects. Two points, 
however, do deserve to be made. Firstly, although 
there is a paper on the post-medieval period in the 
‘Period survey’ section of the book, the “Topic 
survey” papers pay only lip service to this period, 
thus highlighting Davey’s assertion that ‘post- 
medieval archaeology enjoys a very low status 
among urban archaeologists’ (p.70) - this over- 
sight does the editors little credit. Secondly, the 
topic of environmental archaeology is given a 
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similar, almost dismissive treatment. With two 
exceptions (the papers by Schofield and Milne) it 
is hardly mentioned, and when it is, there is little 
attempt to show the importance and relevance of 
environmental studies to urban archaeology. 
Schofield does admit that ‘This volume is primar- 
ily concerned with topographical matters... One 
paper on ceramics has been included to go some 
way towards correcting the imbalance’ (p.2). Far 
from correcting the imbalance, however, this 
merely underlines many archaeologists’ preoccu- 
pation with artefact and structure oriented archae- 
ology. 

Other quibbles are minor: there is unnec- 
essary waste of space in some tables (eg. Table 5 
which occupies nine and a half pages and surely 
could have been much compressed using smaller 
typeface and more compact layout) and figures 
(eg. Figs. 40, 53). The distribution maps are also 
variable. Many are well produced and clearly 
keyed (eg. Fig. 14, which includes county bounda- 
ries as well), but some are poorly keyed and thus 
difficult to use (eg. Fig. 55, with no county bounda- 
ries; Fig. 25, with no key). The double-page spread 
of Fig. 28 is a quite unnecessary luxury, and 
ironically it is in fact very difficult to pick out the 
very information that the author wishes it to con- 
vey. Most of the plates and figures are reproduced 
to the high quality one has come to expect of CBA 
publications, but there are a number of disappoint- 
ments, eg. Figs. 7, 28, 78. Fig. 5 is erroneously 
referred to as Fig. 15 in the text (p.10); there are 
two tables numbered 5 (p.90 and p.95). 

Despite the above criticisms, this book is 
to be commended. The editors have done a splen- 
did job in bringing this group of papers together, 
and the authors all do credit to their chosen topics. 
Carver’s survey of the types of deposit that may be 
encountered is succinct, and his illustrations are 
very well considered, Fig. 10 in particular. In 
common with many of the authors, Carver also 
provides a useful site evaluation list. Other such 
lists highlight extremely well both the present 

State of understanding, and the problems which 
demand further consideration. The site evalu- 
ations of Jones and Wacher (Table 3), Jones and 
Bond (both Tables 5) and Morris (Table 7) de- 
serve mention. The status of urban versus non- 


urban is considered by most authors, as is the 
question: what makes an urban site? This is a 
difficult question to answer, and most authors 
duck the issue; perhaps Jones and Wacher deal 
with it best (p.27). The topic of urban origins is 
also considered, as is urban decline. In both cases 
there is little attempt at interpretative modelling, 
but this is a reflection of our imperfect under- 
standing of the situation. All the authors who 
consider these issues point out that these ques- 
tions should be investigated by excavation. 

Interestingly there is little attempt at pro- 
viding a picture of what urban life was like: 
perhaps this is also a reflection of the structure/ 
artefact pre-occupation? (One exception is Milne’s 
paper, which does consider ‘what happened’ as 
well as ‘what was there’.) The utility of excava- 
tion, documentary evidence and building survey 
is considered in many of the papers, and most 
concisely by Munby. There is not space to com- 
ment on each of the papers. Some of the better 
papers have been noted, but all have something in 
them to be praised. This volume will provide a 
useful reference book to any student of urban 
studies, and even its lacunae are realised, and 
alternatives referenced m a series of excellent 
bibliographies. 


BRUCE LEVITAN 


SHENNAN, Stephen. Quantifying 
archaeology. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1988. x + 364 pp., illus. 
£35.00. 


Shennan’s book is one of a mere handful covering 
the area of quantitative methods in archaeology 
that are generally available in Britain, and so its 
role in relation to the others needs to be identified. 
It bears closest comparison with Doran and 
Hodson’s Mathematics and Computers in 
Archaeology and to a lesser extent with Orton’s 
Mathematics in Archaeology, but is not very 
much like either. Whereas Orton’s book is essen- 
tially a handbook for archaeologists, and Doran 
and Hodson’s is an in-depth ‘ideas’ book contain- 
ing quite a lot of historical background, Shennan’s 
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is in fact a straight textbook, albeit one that draws 
heavily on archaeological examples. It is, further- 
more, a Statistics textbook. Anyone who picks it 
off the shelf and expects, not unreasonably, from 
its title to fmd some coverage of mathematical 
modelling of archaeological processes, or of spa- 
tial analysis, will be disappointed. The ground 
Shennan does cover, however, he generally cov- 
ers well, giving us a book that supercedes much of 
the statistical content of Doran and Hodson by 
being more up-to-date in reflecting the current 
perception of those methods most useful in ar- 
chaeology. Furthermore, it is statistics pitched at 
the right sort of level, I believe, to be useful to the 
mainstream archaeologist. In his imtroduction, 
Shennan states that “The text assumes very little in 
the way of prior knowledge. Only the most basic 
operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division, together with roots, powers and 
logarithms are needed. Calculus and matrix alge- 
bra are not required’, and on the whole this claim 
is justified. 

The book’s coverage can be broken 
down into a number of broad areas: 
i.Basic concepts: scales of measurement; sum- 
marising information numerically and graphically, 
Statistical inference. 
ii.Univariate methods for nominal scale data: 
Chi-squared test; measures of association. 
iii.Univariate methods for interval/ratio scale 
data: the normal distribution; single and multiple 
correlation and regression. 
iv.Multivariate methods: principal components 
analysis; factor analysis, etc. 
v.Numerical classification: various methods of 
cluster analysis. 
vi.Probabilistic sampling in archaeology. 

Of course in a book such as this that aims to 
cover a wide field it is not difficult to find imbal- 
ances and omissions of coverage, and some of 
these are recognised explicitly by Shennan in his 
introduction. Multivariate methods suffer per- 
haps a little too much at the expense of univariate, 
and one gets an almost tangible impression of 
editorial pruning in the latter parts of Chapter 13 
(multivariate methods). There are a few topics I 
feel have been undeservedly ignored or given 
scant attention. The terms ‘parametric’ and ‘non- 


parametric’ (or ‘distribution-free’) are common 
Statistical parlance, but one looks in vain for them 
in the index, or as far as I can see, in the text. This 
distinction should have been made much more 
explicit - an omission that could easily lead to less 
powerful tests and measures being applied than 
are actually appropriate in a particular situation. 
Again, Bayesian methods, which are potentially 
very appropriate in archaeological situations, 
surely deserve a mention, even if it is no more than 
a reference for the reader who wishes to investi- 
gate further. On a more general pomt, the non- 
statistical reader requiring random access to infor- 
mation is not very well served by the contents list 
(for example, ‘Simplifying Complex Spaces: The 
Role of Multivariate Analysis’ may be unillumi- 
nating). Nor, as seems to be common with text- 
books generally, is any type of reader well served 
by the index itself. To choose just one example, 
one needs to ‘know’ to look first under ‘multivari- 
ate analysis’ to find ‘discriminant analysis’. One 
final grouse. Appendix 2, which describes com- 
puter packages for statistical analysis, is rather too 
short to be really useful and much of the informa- 
tion is simply out of date. Many contact addresses 
in the USA are given, where British ones exist. I 
feel that a reference to a better source of informa- 
tion could have been given, and the space better 
used by providing a Glossary, from which this 
type of book would undoubtedly have benefited. 
These are only irritations, however - this 
is a good book. The style of writing makes for as 
easy reading as one could look for in a mathemati- 
cal textbook, and Shennan’s exposition of statis- 
tical concepts is commendably clear. Liberal use 
of worked examples, always drawn from archae- 
ology, make assimilation easier and will also help 
those that may be unfamiliar with the mathemati- 
cal symbolism that inevitably becomes more 
prevalent in later chapters. Diagrams are freely 
and effectively used throughout. The inclusion of 
useful summarising paragraphs, and archaeologi- 
cally-based exercises for the reader at the end of 
each chapter must also be warmly applauded. 
The book itself is, as we have come to 
expect from Edinburgh University Press, an at- 
tractive and solidly-bound publication on good 
quality paper, although the price will put it out of 
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reach of many archaeology students, or indeed of 
small archaeological units. A paperback version 
is expected within a year or two, I believe. 

Steve Shennan has provided the archaeo- 
logical community with a highly useful textbook, 
and so I suppose we must forgive him for also 
providing us with yet another reiteration of Colin 
Renfrew’s witty but now all-too-familiar remark: 
“The days of the innumerate are numbered’. There, 
you see ... I couldn’t resist it either. 


PETER L. MAIN 


SHEPHERD, Ian A. G. Exploring Scotland’ s 
heritage: Grampian. Edinburgh: 
RCAHMS/HMSO, 1986. 185 pp.,m map, 
illus. £6.95. 

see CLOSE-BROOKS, A. 


SHIPLEY, G. A history of Samos, 800-188 
BC. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987. xviii 
+ 352 pp., 24 figs., 16 pls. £35.00. 


As in the other area studies emanating from OUP 
in recent years, the first chapters of this book rest 
on a fragile base of archaeological finds and a 
scatter of mainly later literary references, while 
the last enjoy the doubtful benefit of enlighten- 
ment from a mass of often poorly datable inscrip- 
tions whose subject matter is largely mcidental to 
the proper study of history, with the literary sources 
keeping their eye on much larger world stages. 
Shipley is naturally fully conscious of this imbal- 
ance of sources, though, as ever in such works, 
there is a tendency to parochialism - eg. many 
Samians may have migrated (p.228), but ‘many’ 
compared to Chios, Syracuse or where? and if 
there was a third century decline, is it seen else- 
where (p.183)? 
Shipley paints a broad canvas and is alive 
to all forms of archaeological evidence, to which 
_ | largely restrict my remarks. Indeed, his survey 
work in the west of the island, and its rather 
negative results, sparked off many of his thoughts 
concerning the nature of the Samian polis, with a 


fixed one-centre mentality seemingly controlling 
Strategies from an early period. Another theme 
which he keeps uppermost is the dominant role of 
the wealthier families and cliques; it is noteworthy 
how little ‘fully’ democratic government the is- 
land ever seems to have enjoyed. 

While it is acceptable to argue that an 
extensive network of overseas links already ex- 
isted in the eighth century, it is at best misleading 
to term the war over Melie ‘part of the so-called 
Lelantine War’ (p.37). It is intriguing to note that 
a horse-trapping, found recently at the Heraion 
and dedicated there in the eighth century by an 
eastemer, has an exact counter-part from the temple 
of Apollo at Eretria - Samos’ alleged enemy in that 
conflict. Shipley stresses that the eighth century 
temple of Hera is important evidence for the 
advance of both polis-formation and wealth at that 
period, but does not note Mallwitz’s criticisms 
about the early dating of the structure (AA, 1981: 
624-33). No mention is made of the fact that 
Minoa on Amorgos was inhabited well before its 
colonisation from Samos. The account of early 
sculpture on Samos (p.57) is a poor resumé; I find 
the presence of a Dedalic style questionable, and 
it is interesting to note that Shipley sees little 
Pergamene sculptural influence either. In the same 
sculptural area we are told that restrictions placed 
by Polykrates on public display can be paralleled 
in the contemporary tyranny of Lygdamis on 
Naxos (p.91); here Aristotle appears to be contra- 
dicted by the material record, which Shipley does 
not cite. With regard to Samians abroad, the 
omission of Torelli’s arguments regarding a sub- 
stantial Samian stake in the emporion at Gravisca, 
the port of Tarquinia, is curious; not quite so 
central is Shipley’s misunderstanding of Board- 
man that leads to the mention of possible Aegine- 
tan pottery at Al Mina (p59). At Naukratis a 
Zoilos dedicated many Chiot kantharoi, perhaps 
the exception that proves the rule of mimimal links 
between Chios and Samos (p.11), since Zoilos 
must be a Samian name. 

Changes of coin standard are made to do 
much historical work. Such interpretations are 
certainly possible, but especially in view of the 
difficulties of dating early issues, they should not 
be given too much weight. Fifth-century coin 
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dating has been firmed up by new hoards; the most 
recent, the Decadrachm hoard, which supports 
Barron’s dates, arrived perhaps a little too late to 
be squeezed in. Not so with Karwiese’s dating of 
c.404 for the XYN coinage, rather than the previ- 
ously accepted 394 (Nwm. Chron., 1980: 1 ff.), an 
important omission. I also fancy that Agatharchos 
(p.150) would not have taken well to being called 
a pot-painter. 

These largely critical remarks concerning 
the archaeological’ treatment can be balanced by 
the very full gazetteer of sites that is appended and 
by due acknowledgement of the lacunae in our 
archaeological (and other) evidence. That gazet- 
teer also includes the Samian peraia, whose im- 
portance is ever kept in sight. There are other 
useful appendices, and the choice of illustrations, 
if restricted, is good. While the reader should 
interpret the archaeological aspects with caution, 
the work as a whole is in itself a welcome addition 
to the history of Samos. 


ALAN JOHNSTON 


SIEVEKING, G. de G. and HART, M. B. 
(eds.). The scientific study of flint and 
chert (Proceedings of the Fourth 
International Flint Symposium held at 
Brighton Polytechnic, 10-15 April 1983). 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1986. xiii + 290 pp., illus. £60.00. 

SIEVEKING, G. de G. and NEWCOMER, 
M. H. (eds.) The human uses of flint and 
chert (Proceedings of the Fourth 
International Flint Symposium held at 
Brighton Polytechnic, 10-15 April 1983). 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987. xiii + 263 pp., illus. £60.00. 


These two volumes are devoted to the publi- 
cation of papers presented to the Fourth Interna- 
tional Flint Symposium. The first volume con- 
tains 32 scientific studies which reflect the range 
of current research topics concerned with investi- 
gating the geology and geochemistry of European 
flint and chert. In the second volume 30 papers 


discuss archaeological studies of flint and chert 
which lend themselves to the application of sci- 
ence and experimentation. Both volumes contain 
papers of a high standard of scholarship that 
provide important contributions to their individ- 
ual fields of study. 

The scientific studies can be divided 
into seven main subject areas: the origin of flint 
and its use as stratigraphic markers in characteris- 
ing Cretaceous sedimentation m north-west Eu- 
rope; the determination of flint sources; the nature 
of flint in Quaternary deposits; 
palaeoenvironmental studies on the Chalk in 
southern Britain; surface textures of sand and 
grains of quartz, flint and other rocks; heat treat- 
ment and thermoluminescence dating of burnt 
flint; and the thermal fracture of frozen flint. 
Notable contributions are those by Schmid, Mor- 
timore and Wood on flint stratigraphy and its 
application to the sourcing of flint, Clayton on 
flint formation in Upper Cretaceous chalks and 
the group of papers concerned with the surface 
textures of sand grains. One paper which should 
be treated sceptically, though, is the contribution 
by Bush and Sieveking on the provenancing of 
flint axes by geochemical analysis. The sections 
dealing with the technique itself are sound, but it 
is evident from Sieveking’s section on the appli- 
cation of this technique that he has not examined 
many surface flint assemblages himself or famil- 
iarised himself with the results of fieldwork at 
Neolithic sites in Britain since the mid 1970s. As 
a result he is unaware that axes were manufac- 
tured at certain Neolithic domestic sites using flint 
obtained from local flint outcrops, a factor that 
could influence the interpretation of the flint axe 
analyses undertaken by the British Museum Re- 
search Laboratory. 

The papers on the human uses of flint can 
be split into five main themes: studies concerned 
with refitting flint artefacts; experimental and 
replication studies; microwear analysis; flint 
mining; and the dispersal of flint by human proc- 
esses. Particularly important examples or summa- 
ries of research to date include the papers by 
Marks and Volkman, Bergman et al, Newcomer 
and Karlin, Harding and Griffiths et al, on refit- 
ting and experimental investigations; Grace et al, 
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Akoshina and Newcomer et al on microwear 
analysis; and the papers by Larick, Sherratt and 
Lech on the circulation and distribution of flint 
and other resources. 

The symposium organisers and publi- 
cation editors have taken care to focus on well- 
defined themes that reflect the interdisciplinary 
research on flint currently taking place, as op- 
posed to producing a melée of all present work 
relating to flint studies. This makes for an exem- 
plary publication of the conference proceedings. 
Despite the three to four year delay in publication, 
both volumes are highly relevant to present re- 
searchers and students; they provide a spring- 
board for future research, especially concerning 
the origin, characterisation and dispersal of flint, 
technological studies of humanly-worked flint 
and microwear analysis. The occasional lapse of 
concentration at the proof-reading stage has al- 
lowed one or two errors to creep in, for example, 
the wrong initials on the front cover of the volume 
on the scientific studies. Such errors, though, 
should not be serious enough to mislead readers. 


ROBIN HOLGATE 


SPRIGGS, Matthew (ed.). Marxist perspectives 
in archaeology (New directions in archaeology). 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984. 
vii + 158 pp., illus. £30.00. 


Perhaps the most beneficial result of the ‘New 
Archaeology’ of the 1960s was the building of 
bridges across the inter-disciplinary divides which 
isolated archaeology from its natural intellectual 
partners for over half a century. Many of the 
theoretical advances which modem archaeolo- 
gists debaté flowed mto archaeology through 
channels first opened in the 1960s by New Ar- 
chaeologists. At last, and belatedly, the subject is 
being exposed to the ideas of one of the most 
powerful theorists of the human sciences - Karl 
Marx. It is the merit of Matthew Spriggs and the 
CUP to have integrated into a single, short volume 
a wide range of Marxist-inspired texts on archae- 
ology and anthropology. No thinking archaeolo- 
gist can now afford to ignore the Marxist contribu- 


tion to major areas of theoretical concern. 

The volume is divided ito five sec- 
tions. An introductory chapter by Spriggs leads 
into the three main sections: Situating the Eco- 
nomic (three papers: Gregory on the economy and 
kinship; Tosi on craft specialisation in early Ira- 
nian states; Bate on the quantification of produc- 
tive forces); Representation and Ideology (four 
papers: Parker Pearson on social change in the 
Danish Iron Age; Kristiansen on social change in 
Denmark 4000-500 BC; Kus on the role of sym- 
bolism; Rowlands on objectivity and subjectiv- 
ity); and Social Transformations (three papers: 
Gilman on the Upper Palaeolithic revolution; Kohl 


on the evolutionary paradigm; Gledhill on Late 


Prehispanic Mesoamerica). The work is concluded 
by an epilogue from that doyen of Cambridge 
Marxist archaeology - Peter Gathercole. 

The variety of opinions expressed in the 
dozen chapters reinforces Spriggs’ claim that it is 
both impossible and undesirable to develop a 
distinctive school of Marxist archaeology. In- 
stead, Spriggs provides (p.3) a polythetic classifi- 
cation of theoretical interests linking those using 
a Marxist approach. (1) A dissatisfaction with 
alternative paradigms leads to (2) a grounding in 
Marx’ writings for (3) a holistic, unified human 
science, in which (4) social structures are re- 
garded as dynamic but concealed beneath surface 
phenomena. These structures are (5) based on 
social praxis and (6) change as a result of the 
resolution of structural contradictions. (7) The 
social basis of archaeological knowledge is stressed 
as a subjective, ideological factor in research. As 
Spriggs recalls, many of these ideas permeate the 
post-processual contextualism of Ian Hodder and 
his associates, although Hodder seems at pains to 
conceal his debt to Marxist thinking. At this para- 
digmatic level, Spriggs and his co-workers are 
guilty of one surprising omission, viz. the revival 
of functional explanation in Marxist studies, as 
proposed by Cohen (1978) and refined by Elster 
(1980) and Torrance (1985). Cohen’s brilliant 
treatise restores functional theory to a central 
place in a Marxist theory of history; future Marx- 
ist archaeological studies would need to address 
this significant development, especially in view 
of the widespread opposition to functionalism. 
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Several authors explore the definition 
of key terms left unclear or untouched by Marx in 
his consideration of pre-capitalist formations. That 
the definition of satisfactory units of analysis is 
still far from complete can be seen from Gledhill’s 
critique (but ultimate defence) of the ‘Asiatic’ 
mode of production and Gilman’s commentary on 
the ‘Domestic’ mode of production. 

Parker Pearson’s attempt to replace the 
‘classes’ of capitalism by ‘interest groups’ in pre- 
capitalist societies fails to take mto account the 
overlapping networks of interests and relation- 
ships in such kin-based groupings. And new light 
on the base-superstructure metaphor beloved of 
historical materialists is shed by Kus’ declaration 
that social relations and the ‘ideational’ are part of 
the base, because material and social organisation 
is never given without representation. Gregory’s 
paper also advances the base-superstructure no- 
tion by the use of Levi-Strauss’ concept of the 
exchange of women as labour to plug a gap 
Marx’ theory of economic distribution. 

The identification of social transforma- 
tion in the archaeological record is approached 
from a diversity of backgrounds. In the purest 
theoretical treatment, Bate identifies five main 
variables defining production and attempts to 
quantify these and other subsidiary co-efficients. 
Although archaeological operationalisation is far 
off, the approach is mteresting but could be im- 
proved by explanations for the changes in the 
values of the variables. Gilman identifies the 
social changes in the course of the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic as a revolution on a par with the Neolithic 
Revolution. Whilst advances in production secu- 
rity seem well attested for this period, closure of 
breeding networks 1s still theoretically suspect 
and threatens the proposed model. By contrast, 
Kristiansen uses an ‘evolutionary structural Marx- 
ist’ approach to develop a long-term model of 
social change in Denmark. This paper succeeds in 
integrating Marxist theory and archaeological data 
perhaps better than any other in the volume. In 
comparison, Parker Pearson’s analysis of Iron 
Age Denmark offers little but the ‘scenario’ form 
of explanation for changes in burial and settle- 
™ent data on the periphery of the Roman world. 

Huizinga (quoted by Rowlands, p.111) is 


surely correct in defining history as ‘the intellec- 
tual form in which a civilisation renders account 
to itself of its past’. Through its varied perspec- 
tives and wide-ranging theoretical explorations, 
this volume takes archaeologists several steps 
closer to understanding those whose pasts are 
being studied, how those pasts have changed and 
the kinds of accounts of those pasts which con- 
form to the rigorous theoretical standards of the 
Marxist approach. 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


STEINSLAND, Gro. Words and objects: 


towards a dialogue between archaeology 
and history of religion. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press; Oslo: Norwegian 
University Press, 1987. 283 pp., illus. 
£32.50. 


This book consists of a collection of papers deliv- 
ered at a conference concerned with Nordic ar- 
chaeology, history of religion, philology and lit- 
erature in 1984. Whilst there is a range of topics 
covered, the overwhelming majority of contribu- 
tors are concerned with the study and interpreta- 
tion of rock carvings; this review will concentrate 
on these because they illustrate only too well the 
problems faced by those trying to understand 
prehistoric religion. 

Despite the recent claims of some schol- 
ars such as Hodder, there still seem to be very 
great difficulties in getting into the mind of prehis- 
toric man. Where there are written sources then 
the situation can be very different, but as many of 
the contributors to this volume realise, prehistoric 
art hardly speaks to us at all. Finnestad reminds us 
that our society emphasises messages by word at 
the expense of those by picture. As Schjodt points 
out, interpretations have to be based on compre- 
hensive studies; the problem is choosing between 
all the possible analogies. He sees two main meth- 
ods of comparison as feasible: typological and 
genetic. The typological ones concentrate on form, 
and compare these with similar forms elsewhere 
where ethnographic data are available. This, he 
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rightly considers, is dangerous. The genetic inter- 
pretations rely on an underlying unity in Indo- 
European religion, and there may be some hope 
here. But Finnestad recognises that whilst forms 
may remain constant for thousands of years, 
meanings may well change. Therefore the use of 
Nordic folklife material for interpreting the Bronze 
Age carvings is clearly difficult. Some sort of 
continuity is suggested by Simonsen, since the 
presence of an ancient rock carving may have 
attracted later carvers to the same rock, but of 
course the message may have been different at 
each phase of use. Mundt relied on an Indo- 
European tradition of female deities, and interest- 
ingly uses other categories of archaeological evi- 
dence, such as votive finds, to strengthen interpre- 
tations. The lack of integration between petro- 
glyph studies and other aspects of archaeology is 
seen by Nordbladh as a common failing. 

Hultkranz, using a religio-ecological 
model, considers that the content of the pictures 
indicates two realms, the agricultural world of 
southern Scandinavia and the hunting region of 
the North. How much further this really gets to the 
religion is unclear, however. Mikkelsen also 
considers that the carvings can be related to re- 
sources and sees the hunting carvings as near good 
hunting or fishing locations. Their purpose, how- 
ever, is still unknown and the carvings might only 
be there because that was where people were. 
Their real significance in relation to natural re- 
sources still needs further elucidation. 

Overall the volume is depressing. The 
contributors who are rigorous can find little con- 
structive to suggest, whilst the others press on 
with perhaps unfounded optimism and give inter- 
pretations that ignore the difficulties already high- 
lighted. Everyone wants to get beyond mere de- 
scription and cataloguing, but no theoretical posi- 
tion and methodology points the way. There is not 
a dialogue between archaeology and the history of 
religion in this area of interest, rather a silent 
picture of an academic impasse. 


HAROLD MYTUM 


STELL, Geoffrey. Exploring Scotland’ s 
heritage: Dumfries and Galloway. 
Edinburgh: RCAHMS/HMSO, 1986. 184 
pp., map, illus. £6.95. 

see CLOSE-BROOKS, A. 


STERN, Ephraim. Material culture of the 
land of the Bible in the Persian period, 
538-332 BC. Warminster: Aris & Phillips; 
Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 
1982. xix + 287 pp., 380 figs., fold out 
map. £28.00. 


One of the chief difficulties in studying the 


Achaemenid empire (c. 550-330 BC) lies in the 
fact that it covered such an enormous geographi- 
cal area (Aegean to Central Asia) embracing within 
it a mass of linguistically disparate regions each 


- with its own very specific socio-political structure 


and rich cultural heritage. The Persians, like other 
imperial powers, inserted themselves into these 
local frameworks, manipulating existing ideolo- 
gies to serve their own interests. This very subtlety 
has created problems in evaluating the impact of 
Persian domination: it is frequently assumed that 
because any discernible change is slow to mani- 
fest itself or appears slight, Persian control was 
weak, limited to extracting a surplus from its 
subjects for the benefit of the Persian ruling group 
and otherwise exerting no influence on them. The 
only way to test the correctness or not of such 
views is detailed study by specialists of individual 
regions of the empire, and it is fortunate that such 
studies are becoming increasingly available 
(westem Turkey, Egypt, Babylonia, Central Asia, 
Phoenicia, Gulf, Cyprus). An area that underwent 
a transformation crucial to its formulation of the 
past was, of course, Judah for whom the conquest 
of Babylonia by Cyprus in 539 is traditionally 
associated with the return from exile and the 
rebuilding of the temple. But while numerous 
theological studies have been devoted to this 
important phase of Jewish history, specific ar- 
chaeological study of the period has been almost 
nil. Stern’s in-depth discussion of this neglected 
aspect thus fills an enormous gap while explaining 
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concisely the reasons for its existence: ‘On many 
of the local mounds, the Persian levels are the 
uppermost or the latest on the site. In other mounds, 
these levels are found beneath massive Hellenistic 
and Roman structures. Thus, the Persian remains 
have suffered, either from exposure or from later 
building activities’ (p.vii). Stem does not limit 
himself to the administrative district of Judah - 
although precise definition of this and its relation- 
ship to the larger region of Palestine is an impor- 
tant goal of his study and it is treated in consider- 
able and valuable detail at the end (pp.237-55) - 
but sensibly extends his study to Palestine gener- 
ally, thus helping to link the Jewish community 
firmly to its larger economic and cultural frame- 
work. 

The book is methodically arranged with 
each chapter covering, exhaustively, a particular 
category of material remains. The introduction 
(pp.xv-xix) sets out the problems, surveys earlier 
work and emphasises the sparsity of textual and 
epigraphic material and its limitations. Stern then 
proceeds without more ado to subjecting the exca- 
vated sites and the results of surveys to a detailed, 
region-by-region examimation. Important for de- 
fining a Persian site is chronological clarity which, 
given the obscurity of the immediately preceding 
Babylonian period, is frequently difficult. By 
implication the study of each site has to be looked 
at from both chronological ends, so to speak, and 
a major overall result of Stern’s scrutiny is the 
defmition of an essential continuity of earlier 
Israelite culture through the exile, with distinctive 
and flourishing developments making themselves 
felt only after Palestine’s incorporation into the 
empire. Particularly striking are the results of the 
surveys carried out in the Beth Shean plain and the 
land of Issachar where the number of settlements 
of the Persian period either equals or outstrips 
those of the monarchy and is mvariably more 
dense than in the succeeding Hellenistic period - 
an important corrective to the view that settlement 
greatly increased with Macedonian rule. Chapter 
2 is devoted to architecture; here Stem is able to 
identify in three instances (Abu Hawam, 
Shigmona, Tel Megadim) vestiges of regular town- 
plans, which now appear to be typical of the 
Persian period (p.49), and define the usual house- 


plan (the ‘open-court house’ style of Meso- 
potamian origin) which continued in use from the 
end of the Israelite nght through the Achaemenid 
period. A novelty is the Lachish residency which 
displays all the signs of being a Persian provincial 
palace adapting as it does a local style for its lay- 
out but adding Achaemenid elements to it, plainly 
displaying its political orientation. The sparsely 
recoverable temple-plans, on the other hand, re- 
flect through comparison with other shrines (eg. 
Amrit, Sidon) a Phoenician pattern, argues Stern, 
a conclusion borne out by the cult-objects associ- 
ated with them - primarily the figurines and altars 
discussed later (Chapter 6). 

Burials form the subject of Chapter 3, and 
are carefully divided into four types of which only 
three are in fact datable to the Persian period, ie. a 
local tomb type (single chamber with benches 
along walls) which continued in use from the 
earlier period, shaft tombs and cist tombs. The 
rock-cut monumental tombs which have been 
attributed by some to this period are argued per- 
suasively not to belong there (pp.89-90). On the 
basis of tomb-contents, plans and, in the case of 
the shaft tombs, distribution, Stern makes a con- 
vineing case for seeing the ‘local’ type as being 
that used by the local population, the shaft tombs 
by Phoenicians, and the cist tombs by Persian 
garrisons (the comparison with Deve Hiiyiik is 
very telling here). No survey such as this would be 
complete without the pottery (Chapter 4) and it is 
inevitably the longest one in the book. A basic 
classification of ‘eastern’ and ‘western’, that re- 
surfaces in the later discussion of figurines, is set 
up although an important third group is the local 
ware continuing the late Iron Age tradition and 
generally confined to Judah and Samaria. The 
‘eastern’ group is not in fact a homogeneous one 
at all but a term to define all pottery whose 
prototypes can be roughly classified as such: thus 
it includes a ware which develops the imitation 
Assyrian palace ware in vogue in the region dur- 
ing the seventh century - while originating in ‘the 
east’, by the Persian period this style must be 
considered as essentially local. Quite different is 
the pottery inspired by Achaemenid metalwork 
(especially rhyta) which clearly indicates the 
presence of, and the store set by, this quintessen- 
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tially Persian equipment. These two eastern wares 
are again totally distinct from the Phoenician style 
vessels (jugs, lamps) and the Egyptian styles dis- 
cemible in alabaster. The ‘western’ wares are 
generally much more familiar to scholars: east 
Greek, Cypriot and, above all, the later Attic 
pottery imports have played their role in dating 
other material as well as illuminating the exten- 
sive communications and trading connections that 
flourished in the Persian empire. Interesting, too, 
are the local imitations of Greek vessels (limited 
to potshapes) which are found widely distributed 
throughout the area. Even more important as well 
as problematical are the implications of the large 
group of vessels used for transporting goods by 
sea, a closer study of which would help to illumi- 
nate the volume, relative economic importance 
and scale of the different commercial networks. 
Objects of metal, alabaster and faience, in 
other words the more luxurious implements of 
civilised life such as bowls, cosmetic items and 
jewellery, form the main subject of Chapter 5. The 
development of silver and bronze bowls is signifi- 
cant here, as it clearly shows the direct adoption of 
Persian models and with it the imitation of courtly 
habits in banqueting. The fact that much of this 
and associated metal production (ladles, sieves, 
furniture decoration) was Phoenician reflects well 
their continued role as prime suppliers for the new 
demands generated by a large empire. Smaller 
cosmetic utensils were primarily supplied by Egypt 
whose alabaster-working industry revived in this 
period. Faience jewellery was also imported from 
there, while the evidence of moulds in Byblos and 
Egypt suggests that the typical Persian-style metal 
jewellery (earrings and bracelets) were manufac- 
tured in these places, although one should not 
discount the possibility of objects of this type 
bemg on occasion directly granted to favoured 
persons of high standing by the king. Additional 
items are coloured glass pendants whose geo- 
graphical distribution again argues for Phoenician 
manufacture, and coiled earrings which appear to 
be Cypriot imports. Weapons are also discussed in 
this section, although there is little apart from 
arrowheads (of Iranian, Greek and local type) - 
interestingly the majority are of bronze since their 
complex shape made casting in iron a virtual 


impossibility - and some horsebits (Gezer) which, 
by comparison with the Persepolis and Deve Hityiik 
evidence, suggest the presence of Iranian cavalry 
there. 

The unwieldy subject of stone statuettes, 
figurines and altars is carefully analysed in Chap- 
ter 6. The stone figures form generally a coherent 
group imported from Cyprus and dated on the 
basis of work done there to 500-380; less easy to 
date is another group from Egypt But the terra- 
cotta figurines bristle with problems and divide, 
like the pottery, into an ‘eastern’ and a ‘western’ 
group with the eastern reflecting an amalgam of 
influences representative of fine, traditional Phoe- 
nician craftsmanship while the western ones can 
be precisely identified as originating in Rhodes, 
Cyprus and Greece. However, ‘origin’ can only be 
used in a general sense as clay analysis of one 
group of these figures has shown that in 70% of 
cases the clay came from the Phoenician-Palestin- 
ian coast. Bronze figures are far less abundant but 
what there is suggests that while Egyptian and 
Canaanite traditions predominate in the earlier 
phase of the period, east Greek styles rapidly 
displaced them later. The small limestone altars 
are another rebarbative class of object and Stem, 
having divided them imto four groups, gives up the 
attempt to analyse and date any but two of these 
which he identifies as origmating m Mesopotamia 
in the later seventh century, although they must 
have been produced locally. The full implications 
of adoption and meaning of these altars in cult is 
something that stll requires a thorough investiga- 
tion. 

Direct expression of social and admiis- 
trative practice is revealed by the seals and seal 
impressions (Chapter 7). An extensive variety of 
seals were in private use: Babylonian-type cylin- 
der and octagonal stamp seals continued to be 
used from the late seventh to the early fifth century 
when their moufs (not the shapes) gradually gave 
way to Persian ones - a precisely similar pattem 
has been traced m Babylonia. Scarab seals with 
royal names of the XXVII to XXIX dynasty 
appear as do Greek oval ones which appear at the 
end of the fifth century and continue through into 
the Hellenistic period. Extremely imteresting are 
the ‘local’ seals which display the kind of mix of 
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styles, motifs and form that characterise the well- 
known group of ‘Greco-Persian gems’ generally 
assumed to come from Achaemenid Anatolia - yet 
another pointer to the enormous range of artistic 
repertoires that was being drawn upon im this 
period to create distinctive new forms. The offi- 
cial seals (actually impressions save one) reflect 
the Persian administrative arrangements of the 
region and Stern has gone a long way towards 
elucidating these: he suggests reading an admin- 
istrative reorganisation into the appearance of the 
plain Yhwd stamps and connecting it with Alt’s 
hypothesis of Judah attaining separate provincial 
status in the time of Nehemiah. While a number of 
seals are clearly those of the governor or at least 
issued on his authority, others are interpreted as 
relating to the activities of officials nm charge of 
production (eg. wine) on crown estates; a separate 
group are the frequently discussed seals of the 
Samaria governors. While there will undoubtedly 
be further debate of this complicated subject. 
Stern’s sterling work on clarifying the types, 
occurrences and chronology is something for which 
scholars working on this period will be grateful. 

Chapter 8 tackles the question of weights 
and coins. It was only in the Achaemenid empire 
that comed money began to be used in the Middle 
East and extent, purpose and method of use re- 
main problematical matters. After briefly defin- 
ing the four weight standards in use (Persian, 
Egyptian, Phoenician and local), Stern tums to a 
study of the coin finds: wider circulation began 
only towards the end of the fifth century although 
a few appear early in the Persian period. Coins 
were minted according to the Persian, Phoenician 
and Attic standard: although actual com finds in 
the area have not been vast (this includes Athenian 
coins) the picture is almost certainly skewed as 
both local imitations and the presence of the coins 
in hordes from adjacent regions strongly indi- 
cates. In the same year as this book, a study of the 
Phoenician mint of this period was published 
(Betlyon) which Stern was, of course, unable to 
use. No doubt most will tend to use Betlyon’s 
more detailed study, but Stern remains a good 
introduction to the Phoenician coins, and his dis- 
cussion of the ‘Philisto-Arabian’ coms within 
which the Yhwd coms form a separate group is 


excellent. Most gratifying for Stem must have 
been the fact that, having marshalled all the cir- 
cumstantial evidence he could to persuade the 
reader that while no Persian coins have been 
found in the region they must have circulated 
there, he then heard of the discovery of a gold coin 
of Darius III at Samaria (p.227 and n.49) after he 
had gone to press. The book concludes with a lucid 
summary of his conclusions and the detailed dis- 
cussion of the administrative geography men- 
tioned above. 

While some might be dissatisfied with 
Stern’s traditional approach to ‘material culture’, 
the results of his study fully vindicate it. The 
painstaking care expended on sifting through a 
mass of disregarded, poorly published, badly 
preserved, vaguely dated material with no imme- 
diate aesthetic appeal has borne the most valuable 
fruit. It is at last possible for students of this period 
to observe in detail the effects that the Persian 
imperial structure had on one particular region, 
itself not entirely homogeneous: local traditions 
tended to persist longer in the area of Judah, the 
coastal region felt the impact of the extensive 
trading activities more directly, the impress of the 
central administration was, unsurprisingly, most 
perceptible in administrative and tax-arrange- 
ments, although the presence of garrisons, the 
partly Persian-style reisdence, and the pottery 
rhyta, metal drinking sets, jewellery, seals and 
some of the furniture all indicate a more subtle 
penetration of the society by Persian modes of 
behaviour and styles of display. The enduring 
value of this book is further demonstrated by the 
test of time that it has already stood: first pub- 
lished in Hebrew in 1973, its English translation 
with only some updating of the bibliography 
needed did not appear until late 1982; and in the 
time that has elapsed between then and this review 
(almost six years!), the book has become estab- 
lished as a major reference work for the region and 
contribution to Achaemenid studies. Its conclu- 
sions have not been overtaken by subsequent 
discoveries: rather, where new finds have come to 
light they have tended to vindicate Stern’s argu- 
ments and conclusions. 


AMELIE KUHRT 
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STEVENSON, J. B. Exploring Scotland's 
heritage: the Clyde estuary and Central 
region. Edinburgh: RCAHMS/HMSO, 
1985. 158 pp., map, illus. £6.95. 

see CLOSE-BROOKS, A. 


STOLOW, Nathan. Conservation and 
exhibitions: packing, transport, storage 
and environmental considerations 
(Butterworth series in conservation and 
museology). London: Butterworths, 1987. 
266 pp., illus. £40.00. 


At a time when exhibition activity is ever-grow- 
ing, both within countries and at an international 
level, this book meets the pressing need of muse- 
ums and art galleries for a reference work dealing 
solely with this topic. 

It becomes evident that the proper care of 
collections is not a matter confined to the museum 
building, nor does it concer conservators and 
curators alone; the book is addressed to everyone 
involved in the organisation and mounting of 
exhibitions and covers the care, handling and 
conservation of art and museum objects while in 
preparation for and during transit, on exhibition, 
on loan and at temporary and mobile exhibitions. 
Related concerns such as insurance and emer- 
gency planning are also covered. 

Taking into consideration the various 
stresses and strains which affect collections and 
the numerous times that objects have been dam- 
aged in the past due to neglect or simply lack of a 
systematic approach, the objective of Nathan 
Stolow through this work is to arrive at systems 
and standards which will prevent the deterioration 
of collections through their use in exhibitions. 

The presence of a large number of illustra- 
tions, combined with the extensive use of dia- 
grams and tables, make most of the material easy 
to follow even for those unfamiliar with the pro- 
cedures. 

Each topic is examined in depth and sup- 
ported throughout by case studies or experimental 
work. Common mistakes and bad practice are 
pointed out and the reader is made aware of the 


risks mvolved in each operation. 

Past and current methods are reviewed 
and at the same time new ideas from recent re- 
search and industrial practice are presented. 

The references and notes made are ar- 
ranged according to each chapter at the end. The 
appendices comprise guidelmes for specific pro- 
cedures which are of value to the specialist. 

Finally, one could say that this book takes 
a somewhat idealistic approach but the standards 
it sets, and most importantly the attitude it in- 
spires, make it a must for every museum and 
gallery. 

The book is divided into the followmng 


- chapters: Conservation principles; Examination 


procedures and reporting; Preparation and han- 
dling; Storage; Traditional and newer packing 
techniques; Case and container design and con- 
struction; Controlled environment travelling cases 
and their monitoring; Controlled case environ- 
ments for exhibitions; Transportation modes, 
strategies and equipment; Special exhibition gal- 
leries; Loan agreements and insurance; Vandal- 
ism, fire and emergencies; Standards and conser- 
vation guidelines; References and notes; Appen- 
dices; Index. 


OLYMPIA THEOFANOPOULOU 


TESSIER, Beatrice. Ancient Near Eastern 
cylinder seals from the Marcopoli 
collection. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1984. xxvii 407 pp., 
643 pls., chart. $71.25. 


The Marcopoli collection is one of the largest 
private collections of ancient Near Eastern seals 
and compares well with the best known museum 
collections. It was compiled in Synia, the seals 
originating from all over the Near East and repre- 
senting most periods. The collection is notewor- 
thy for its large number of Syrian seals. 

Over a hundred pages are devoted to a 
somewhat extensive description of the origin, 
chronology, style and subjects of the seals for each 
period. Miss Tessier brings the reader up to date 
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with many of the new studies and theories since 
Henri Frankfort’s Cylinder Seals. 

The cylinder seals in this collection are 
divided into two groups, based on geographical 
regions. The first group includes Mesopotamian, 
Assyrian and Iranian seals. The Assyrian seals in 
this group are the most numerous, while there are 
only ten Achaemenid seals. Unfortunately, the 
choice of the title for the second group ‘Anatolian, 
Cypriot and Levantine’ seals is rather misleading 
because it confuses the terms Levant and Syria for 
the reader. It is noticeable that ‘Syrian’ seals are 
immediately discussed following the title of this 
group (p.51). Though the author does explain that 
the Levant was a geographical unity embracing 
Syria, Jordan and the Mediterranean coast, she 
goes on to use the term ‘Syrian’ in four different 
sections (X, XI, XII and XIV) as an accepted term 
for seals originating from sites withm the bound- 
ary of modem Syria. She then uses the term 
*‘Levantine’ seals (XIV), thus distinguishing them 
as separate from the Syrian group and nightly so. 

Perhaps the catalogue’s clear layout 
compensates for the reader’s initial confusion. It 
is arranged in a chart making it very easy for the 
reader to extract any information required very 
quickly with the numbers, material, meausre- 
ment, date, description and comparanda/remarks 
in that order. Miss Tessier’s return to the use of 
this method of cataloguing, used first by Henri 
Frankfort in his catalogue of the Diyala seals 
(OIP, LXXII, 1955), then abandoned by later 
scholars, is welcome, particularly by her addition 
of the commentary and references in the last 
column. 

However, there is one confusing aspect in 
the layout of the plates and this is a lack of a clear 
separation between the periods. For example, on 
p.184 the Achaeminid seals of the sixth and fifth 
centuries BC rub shoulders with the early Syrian 
seals from 3100-2900 BC. The publisher may 
have been thinking of economy or coninuity by 
not leaving large empty spaces or separate pages. 

Miss Tessier contributes to the catalogu- 
ing of seals by her chart for the chronological 
distribution of minerals (p.334). At a glance the 
reader can spot which stone was popular at a 
certain period. 


The inscriptions, though incoporated 
within the catalogue, are also treated separately 
(p.336). The imscribed seals are few for such a 
large collection (22 only). This is perhaps not 
surprising, considering that the Marcopoli collec- 
tion has only a small number of Ur III and Old 
Babylonian seals, the periods distinguished for 
the popularity of the inscribed seal. 


LAMIA AL-GAILANI WERR 


TOBIAS, Philip V. (ed.). Hominid evolution: 
past, present and future. Proceedings of 
the Taung Diamond Jubilee Interantional 
Symposium, Johannesburg and 
Mmabatho, Southern Africa, 27th Jan - 
4th Feb 1985. New York: A. R. Liss, 
1985. xxix + 499 pp., illus. £29.00. 


This volume will be of interest to all those in- 
volved in the study of human origins. It consists of 
the contributions of 56 scientists - not all of them 
palaeoanthropologists but each a specialist in his 
or her field - presented at a symposium held m 
1985 in Johannesburg to mark the 60th anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the Taung child’s skull. 
This fossil, found by Professor Raymond Dart in 
the Taung’ limestone quarry, was eventually to 
effect a revolution in human origin studies. It 
introduced the term ‘Australopithecus ‘, denoting 
a hominid earlier, as it tumed out, than Peking 
Man, ie. about two and a half million years old, 
and this led to the perception that Africa, rather 
than Asia, was the ‘cradle of Mankind’. 

The contributions are arranged in three 
sections which deal in tum with the historical 
background, the present ‘state of the art’, and the 
probable future directions of research aided by 
ever more sophisticated technology. 

Part I is titled ‘All our Yesterdays; retro- 
spection and perspective’: this consists of papers 
by the ‘expert’s experts’: Washbum, Howells, 
Tobias, Brain, Holloway, J. D. Clark and Reed. It 
is hard, today, to realise how long the Piltdown 
forgery, with its large brain, delayed acceptance 
as human of the small-brained but bipedal Aus- 
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tralopithecus - mdeed, as Washburn points out, 
still resisted in some quarters in spite of the 
evidence of the Laetoli footprints. 

Part II, “The Voice of Today’: this is the 
longest section and the most wide-rangmg m 
subject-matter, as the titles of the sub-sections 
indicate: ‘Ancestors of the Ancestors’; ‘Rise of 
the Bipedalists’; “The Southern Sites’; ‘Aus- 
tralopithecus im the Forest of Hominid Trees’; 
“Human Hominids that say and do’; ‘Humanisation 
con brio’, etc. In short, not only is the anatomy and 
neurology of primates examined, but so also are 
purely archaeological matters such as site-con- 
texts in Africa (eg. Taung and Mapakansgat), as 
well as some fossil sites m Europe and the Near 
and Far East. One example: Laitman discusses the 
evolution of the Hommid throat, which eventually 
allowed speech. Many of the authors deal with 
human evolution in human terms: the origin of 
‘human nature’; the cultural conservatism so 
marked in the Pleistocene, deduced as resulting 
from short life-expectancies (children did not 
know their grandparents and were probably or- 
phaned in their teens, which inhibited the handing 
down of lore and innovation). 

Part I, “Tomorrow and Tomorrow...’: 
this section, with ten specialist papers, is con- 
cemed with microbiology (‘molecular clocks’, 
chromosomes) and other uses of radiology. The 
possibly unfamiliar terms in some papers (eg. 
High Resolution Computed Tomography; Radi- 
oimmunoassay) may dismay a non-specialist 
reader, but each paper illuminates part of the jig- 
saw, showing how diverse are the ways of obtain- 
ing insights mto how we humans began. As Jan 
Jelinek reminds us, all the evolutionary processes 
had, globally, a net result: Homo Sapiens sapiens. 


L. COPELAND 


URMAN, Dan. The Golan: a profile of a 
region during the Roman and Byzantine 
period (BAR Intemational series, 269). 
Oxford: British Archaeological Reports, 
1985. xiv + 251 pp., 79 figs. £16.00. 


The monograph is about the history and archaeol- 
ogy of the Golan/Gaulanitis district, located east 
of the Sea of Galilee, during the Roman and 
Byzantine periods (63 BC - AD 636). 

Chapter I deals with the name of the Golan 
beginning with its first appearance in the Bible. In 
Chapter II, Urman reviews the Golan as an inde- 


‘pendent physical-geographical unit with discus- 


sions on natural boundaries, geology and geomor- 
phology, climate, hydrography, flora and soils. 
Chapter II is devoted to the settlement pattern and 
road system in the Golan during the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. The first part of this chapter 
looks at the available archaeological data and the 
second part deals with the historical sources. The 
gazetteer of sites which appears at the end of the 
monograph (Appendix A) should be used while 
reading this chapter. Urman’s estimated sizes of 
Roman and Byzantine settlements are not based 
on very detailed archaeological surveys, and so 
should be used with extreme caution. For ex- 
ample, Urman has estimated the area of er-Ramtha- 
niyye at 60 dunams (approximately 15 acres), 
Kafr Naffakh at 40 dunams (approximately 10 
acres) amd Farj also at 40 dunams. However, in 
the light of more recent archaeological investiga- 
tions at these three sites by Dr Claudine Dauphin, 
it is now clear that the hilltop site of er-Ramtha- 
Nniyye is to be estimated at 6 dunams (approxi- 
mately 1.5 acres), Kafr Naffakh at 34 dunams 
(approximately 8.5 acres) and Farj at 105 dunams 
(approximately 26.2 acres). The differences be- 
tween these estimates are considerable. In the 
historical section of Chapter III Urman discusses 
the major settlements of the Golan mentioned by 
name in the writings of Josephus: Caesarea Phil- 
ippi/Paneas; Bethsaida/Julias; Hippos or Hippus; 
Gamala; Seleucia; Sogane and Solyma. It is inter- 
esting to note that the identification of Bethsaida 
(cf. Luke 9; 10-17) with the site of et-Tell, situated 
immediately NE of the Sea of Galilee, has recently 
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been strengthened by the results of the 1987 
excavations at the site by R. Arav. 

Chapter IV is devoted to the economy of 
the Golan during the Roman and Byzantine peri- 
ods. One of Urman’s rather questionable -conclu- 
sions (p.145, Fig.54) is that during these periods 
there was specialisation in particular agricultural 
crops in the various geographical sub-units of the 
Golan. For example, Urman suggests that grain 
was mainly being cultivated by the mhabitants of 
his sub-unit ‘Upper Golan’ in the light of the 
discovery of only ‘Pompeii’ or ‘hour-glass’ type 
millstones at sites in this area. However, Dau- 
phin’s discovery of wine and oil presses at three 
sites in Urman’s ‘Upper Golan’ - Naffakh, er- 
Ramthaniyye and Farj - clearly contradicts such 
an assumption. Furthermore, there is no evidence 
to support Urman’s remark (p.145) that the basalt 
soils of the Golan are unsuitable for the growing 
of vines. It is a pity that the well preserved ancient 
agricultural field systems in the Golan are dis- 
missed by Urman (p.93) in one single sentence. 
The pottery known as ‘Golan Ware’ is discussed 
by Urman on pp.162-64. It is now clear that this 
pottery was in continuous use from the Hellenistic 
period until the late Byzantine or Early Arab 
periods, and that its distribution was restricted 
mainly to the northern areas of the Golan. Urman 
basically accepts Gutman’s suggestion that this 
ware was made by the Ituraeans, but no conclusive 
evidence to support this is put forward. The recent 
work by Dr Shimon Dar at sites in the area of 
Hermon may clarify this suggested link between 
the ‘Golan Ware’ and the Ituraean people. 

This monograph is a very important con- 
tribution to the archaeology of the Golan during 
the Roman and Byzantine periods. It was origi- 
nally submitted as a PhD thesis to the New York 
University in 1979 and since then has been revised 
and updated to form the present monograph. It is 
a pity, therefore, that Urman only made a very 
selective updating of his work and has neglected 
to mention the very important surveys of Byzan- 
tine settlements in the Golan which have been 
undertaken by Dr Claudine Dauphin since 1978. 
Urman clearly must have had access to the reports 
on the results of Dauphin’s work which have been 
appearing since 1979 in the Jsrael Exploration 


Journal, Palestine Exploration Quarterly and 
Hadashat Arkheologiyot. 


SHIMON GIBSON 


VAN DER LEEUW, Sander E. and 
PRITCHARD, Alison (eds.). The many 
dimensions of pottery: ceramics in 
archaeology and anthropology (Cingula 
7). Amsterdam: Albert Egges Van Giffen 
Instiuut voor Prae- en Protohistorie, 
Univesiteit van Amsterdam, 1984. 797 
pp., illus. £31.00. 


This multi-authored volume is the culmination of 
an idea first pondered in 1979 and then used as the 
basis for a conerence in 1982. The idea was to 
assess the achievements of ceramics research in 
archaeology and anthropology since the famous 
1962 Burg Wartenstein conference organised by 
Matson and published as ‘Ceramics and Man’. 
Two decades on it is clear that subject and re- 
searchers are in fine fettle, although the passage of 
time has destroyed some of the 60s illusions and 
naiveties. 

Ceramics studies are defined here as ‘all 
research aimed at explaining the attributes of 
ancient ceramics’ (p.3). As Matson himself recog- 
nises in an opening broadside, the main change 
since 1962 in this field of studies is that people are 
now considered more important than the pottery 
which they manufacture, a general trend in ar- 
chaeology which explains the greater emphasis on 
ethno-archaeology, archaeometry and contextual 
studies which characterises this volume. The key 
chapter explaining the evolution of the field is 
misplaced: van der Leeuw’s sense of modesty is 
greater than his sense of organisation. His excel- 
lent chapter placing the last twenty years of ce- 
ramic research in the context of changing relation- 
ships between objects of study, subjects of re- 
search and the researcher would be better at the 
head of the book. 

The range of subject matter does justice to 
the multi-dimensional field of study, with modern 
potters in Mexico and Peruvian Amazonia rub- 
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bing shoulders with Roman soldiers on the Rhine 
and Moundville chieftams in Alabama. It is a sign 
of progress in the field that few chapters lack an 
explicit theoretical perspective; hence, the intrin- 
sic interest of the data sets rarely dominates the 
research. Thus van As’ informative chapter on the 
techno-analytical method of understanding the 
techniques of raw material use and vessel forma- 
tion attempts to relate principles of manufacture to 
socio-political organisation. Similarly, Stepon- 
aitis is concerned to use his co-variational analysis 
of paste types and vessel functions to explore 
changing social structure through time at 
Moundville. Balfet’s study of African handmade 
ceramics is used to display the way in which the 
social conditions of work can promote or restrain 
technical innovations; she also makes the valu- 
able point that potting tools and facilities are not 
necessarily reliable indicators of a particular 
operational sequence of production. 

Given a score of participants, it is not 
surprising that many different conceptual ap- 
proaches are advanced in the volume. The four 
major theoretical issues concern: the choice of a 
generalising or particularising approach to ce- 
ramic studies; the selection of networks or sys- 
tems as an appropriate framework of enquiry; the 
significance or otherwise of formal structures in 
ceramic assemblages; and the perception of change 
as continuous or discrete. 

Balfet makes an eloquent summary of the 
case for particularist studies in referring (p.191) to 
‘the inalienable right of any given human group to 
draw on the resources of its technical and aesthetic 
heritage in order to mark its existence by the 
thythms and values of its choice’. An equal right 
must therefore exist for participant-students of 
human culture. But the majority of participants 
sympathised with Krause’s wish to be able to 
‘compare apples and oranges’. Once again, van 
der Leeuw came closest to providing a coherent 
holistic framework for such studies in terms of the 
organisational structure of human communities. 

The terms ‘system’ and ‘network’ recur 
frequently throughout the volume. The former 
connotes the processualist approach, although 
some authors (such as Rice) were clearly impa- 
tient with the overtones of self-maintaining equili- 


bration. Rice paints the broadest systemic canvas 
in attempting to explain ceramic change more in 
terms of population decline and growth than in 
other ways. But it is clear from her study of the 
Mayan ceramics from Barton Ramie that there is 
no processualist explanation of change in pottery 
at this site, nor are our descriptive categories 
precise enough to define the meaning of differing 
rates of change m various ceramic attributes. 
Another blow against ‘hard’ scientific models is 
DeBoer’s demonstration that the least effort prin- 


ciple is insufficient to explain Shipibo-Conibo 


strategies of pottery workshop location. An alter- 
native notion to that of ‘systems’ treats popula- 


~ tions as open systems with flows of energy, matter 


and information between groups structuring the 
social structure of existing groups. The use of 
network theory in the chapters by van der Leeuw, 
Riley, Allen and Feinman-Kowalewski-Blanton 
permits clearer understanding of the self-structur- 
ing nature of social action. 

The core of the papers by Hardin, Krause 
and DeBoer concerned the relationship of formal 
grammars of pottery form and decoration to the 
perceptions of potters and other anthropologists. 
Hardin expands her previously convincing dis- 
cussion of the hierarchical nature of decorational 
design by proposing that variations in decoration 
are the product of barriers to. the communication 
or replication of cultural patterns. She argues that 
such stylistic differences reflect not only the leamed 
preferences of groups of artists but also the asso- 
ciations they make between design features and 
cultural meanings. Hardin’s analysis of differ- 
ences in the gestalt of Zuni and Tarascan potters 
explains DeBoer’s initially surprising finding that 
he was better able to identify dividual potters’ 
styles than the potters themselves. An alternative 
to the looser approach to stylistic analysis is the 
heavily formal attempt by Krause to create a 
general grammar of vessel formation and decora- 
tion usmg Chomskian methods. Hardin proposes 
a test for the utility of such grammars: can you 
randomly scramble all the rules and still describe 
the same artefact? One suspects the Krause steed 
would fall at this hurdle. The unanswered ques- 
tion in this area of study is the relationship be- 
tween structured and relatively unstructured data 
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sets; there is clear need for a wide-ranging analy- 
sis in artefact design that parallels that of Hillier 
and Hanson in architectural forms. 

Finally, the issue of whether ceramic 
change should be viewed as a continuum or as a 
series of discrete stages produced lively discus- 
sions, with Pritchard emphasising the importance 
of continuity in information, matter and energy 
and Steponaitis and others defending the validity 
of abrupt breaks and discontinuities. As catastro- 
phe theory and punctuated versions of evolution 
have demonstrated, rapid change and unstable 
systems are the basis of a post-Newtonian world, 
as much in matters cultural as sub-atomic. But the 
measurement of such changes can best be appre- 
hended from a baseline of slow, gradual change, 
such as seems the norm for much of prehistory. 

This volume is not alone in raismg more 
questions than answers - a fitting tribute to any 
conference. If there is a general criticism of the 
volume it is that several papers were too long and 
would hardly have suffered from more energetic 
editorial control. The illustrations are by and large 
impressive, though a list of figures and index 
would have been helpful. It is good to see so much 
time set aside for conference discussion - and even 
better that this was published in well-edited form. 
The editors deserve our thanks for ensuring the 
prompt publication of such an important confer- 
ence. This volume is the best example of mid-80s 
state-of-the-art works on ceramic analysis; it is 
proof that the union of ceramic archaeology and 
ceramic anthropology has finally borne fruit. The 
final word should perhaps rest with Bob Dylan, 
whom DeBoer quotes as saying: ‘I would rather 
model harmonica holders than discuss Aztec an- 


thropology’. 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


VAUGHAN, P. C. Use-wear analysis of 
flaked stone tools. Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1985. 204 pp.., illus. $49.50. 


This book, a reworking of a 1981 PhD thesis, is a 
microwear analysis of an Upper Palaeolithic stone 
tool assemblage from Level 10 of the site of 


Cassegros in southwestern France and, at the 
same time, attempts to expand on the method for 
determining the function of stone tools proposed 
by Lawrence Keeley (1980). 

This method assumes that the polishes 
created on the surfaces of stone tools through their 
contact with different worked materials are distin- 
guishable on the basis of their appearance under 
the microscope in combination with other types of 
surface modification features such as edge scar- 
ring. Confirmation of the method is said to be 
through the successful administration of blind 
tests on replicas of prehistoric tools (Keeley and 
Newcomer, 1977; Vaughan: 17-18) used in simu- 
lated prehistoric tasks. 

Vaughan’s presentation of the history of 
functional reconstruction of tool use and of the 
methodology employed m his own analysis is 
detailed and thorough and the photodocumenta- 
tion is excellent. There are over 150 micrographs 
which are for the most part clearly photographed, 
(this is difficult to achieve with the short depth of 
focus available on light-incident microscopes), 
and which are superior to the majority of similar 
photos in other publications. 

In addition, Vaughan makes some impor- 
tant contributions to the development of the tech- 
nique, especially his observations that polishes 
created by different worked materials may look 
alike, that polish develops through stages of use 
and that the grain size of the raw material may 
affect the rate or nature of that development. 

Vaughan’s reconstruction of the prehis- 
toric activities in Level 10 at Cassegros consists 
primarily of hideworking, which he claims took 
place inside the cave, not on the terrace in front of 
it. More specific reconstructions include refer- 
ences to ‘vegetal hafting traces’, ‘gritty finger 
prehension’ traces and the length of time pieces 
were used. These latter interpretations seem overly 
specific and the utility of this book is hampered by 
Vaughan’s failure to convince the reader of the 
validity of his functional reconstructions. 

Vaughan’s ‘reliability test’, which is 
supposed to convince us of his personal compe- 
tence as well as the validity of the method itself, 
was conducted after he used a group of experi- 
mental tools in tasks involving 3 raw materials - 
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hide, wood and bone. He then subjected the tools 
to simulated post-depositional processes and 
examined them to test himself on whether he 
could reconstruct the uses of the tools. Not sur- 
prisingly his test results are quite good. 

The author is to be commended for at- 
tempting to incorporate post-depositional effects 
into his blind test but the limited number of raw 
materials included in the trials and the lack of an 
independent experimenter as well as the failure to 
provide drawings of the test tools clearly strain the 
credibility of the test on which the entire analysis 
is dependent. Also, the recent publication of two 
sets of blind tests (one of which Vaughan partici- 
pated in) has called into question the basic as- 
sumption that microwear polishes are distinctive 
(Newcomer et al, 1986; Unrath et al, 1986). 

Fundamental rethinking in the field of 
microwear studies is underway and in the future 
we may expect to see studies with more realistic 
expectations for the reconstruction of prehistoric 
activities. It is becoming clear that microwear 
studies cannot at present provide detailed identi- 
fications of the whole range of specific activities 
taking place at a site, even when the assemblages 
are very small. Instead, microwear analysis may 
provide a narrow range of possibilities for the uses 
of particular tool types, at the least determining 
the motion of use of the tool and the hardness of 
the worked material. 

In many cases this method can also deter- 
mine whether specific tool types were produced 
for specific tasks, or whether unretouched pieces 
were used, assist in the identification of specific or 
multiple activity areas and answer other questions 
at a similar level of interpretation. These are not 
trivial questions and should not be scomed be- 
cause they provide less information than we have 
previously been led to expect. 

Although this book has some merits and 
clearly demonstrates that the author is in many 
ways a meticulous researcher, the basic assump- 
tions and experimental work are flawed and this 
casts doubt on the accuracy of the conclusions. 
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‘WALKER, Bruce and RITCHIE, Graham. 


Exploring Scotland's heritage: Fife and 
Tayside. Edinburgh: RCAHMS/HMSO, 
1987. 202 pp., map, illus. £6.95. 

see CLOSE-BROCKS, A. 


WELSH, Frank. Building the trireme. 
London: Constable, 1988. 232pp., 76 
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WILLIAMS, Nigel. Porcelain: repair and 
restoration. London: British Museum 
Publications, 1983. 144 pp., 61 illus. 
£8.95. 


Nigel Williams has made a brave attempt to ap- 
peal to both the professional and amateur porce- 
lain restorer in his guide to this complex subject, 
the practice of which is fraught with ethical argu- 
ments and differences of opmion. 

The use of the first person while referring 
to his past experiences results in the text being 
jumbled and uneven. The layout of the book adds 
to its rather unprofessional appearance: in certain 
areas charts might have been used to illustrate 
differences between materials, rendering the book 
more useful as a work of reference. Perhaps more 
use could have been made of the line diagrams, 
which are mentioned on the back cover, to illus- 
trate points that Mr Williams has attempted to put 
into words. 
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The basic sections conceming the joining 
and gap filling of materials are formative, if 
marginally longwinded. These two chapters are 
backed up with very good clear photographs of an 
object undergoing each stage of restoration. 

It seems unnecessary to include a ‘tech- 
nique’ such as spinning in a book that is supposed 
to appeal to the amateur, as it is unlikely ever to be 
used outside a museum laboratory. The lengthy 
chapter concerned with the details of air-brush 
construction is umneccessary, as if a restorer is to 
buy an air-brush, adequate diagrams and explana- 
tions will be provided. 

A useful addition to the book, as far as 
amateurs are concemed, would be a list/chart 
tabulating the toxicity of materials used during 
restoration, of which there are many. For ex- 
ample, it is known that Nitromors paint stripper is 
dangerous when it makes contact with the skin; 
however, it may not be so obvious that it contains 
dichloromethane, the vapour of which is extremely 
toxic if inhaled. 

The book in general is more likely to be of 
use to those people who wish to make the odd 
repair to ceramics they own, although it could take 
them a while to find the information needed within 
the strange layout. The book could also be a useful 
reference book to those already in the business of 
ceramic restoration as an outline to the basic 
techniques of the skill. 


A. VIRGINIA NEAL 


WILSON, David K. The forgotten collector: 
Augustus Wollaston Franks of the British 
Museum (16th Walter Neurath memorial 
lecture). London: Thames and Hudson, 
1985. 63 pp., 39 pls. £4.50. 


One cannot wander around the British Mu- 
seum for very long without becoming aware of the 
activities of Franks. In some galleries, notably 
Medieval and Later or Oriental, every other object 
seems to bear the prefix ‘Franks Col.’ to its label. 
The basis of this study of him was the 16th Walter 
Neurath memorial lecture, and in its published 
form it remains close to a lecture’s content (a 


fairly meaty one admittedly) - rather over an 
hour’s material and thirty nine illustrations. Let it 
be made clear straight away what this book is not. 
It is not a full biography - many aspects of Franks’s 
life are unrecorded and a substantial biography 
has never been written - neither is this in any sense 
a catalogue of his work or collections. Rather it is 
an introduction and celebration of Franks the 
collector and his collections, both those formed 
directly for the British Museum and his own 
which almost all sooner or later swelled the Na- 
tional Collection. If ever there was the right man 
in the right place at the right time it was Franks 
who was appointed to the then newly created post 
of Assistant Keeper of British and Medieval 
material in 1853. 

Sir Hans Sloane had bequeathed to the 
nation a century before an extensive and ex- 
tremely wide range collection of antiquities, 
oddments and curios from all over the world. 
During the next century the collections of Classi- 
cal and Biblical antiquities expanded enormously, 
very much to the exclusion of other areas which 
languished. Matters were brought to a head m 
1854 when the Trustees refused to consider the 
Fawcett collection of Saxon material from Kent 
on the grounds that the British Museum did not 
collect barbarian material. Left to their own pref- 
erence, and that of the great Director Panizzi, 
things would probably have stayed that way, but 
the then Keeper of Antiquities, Edward Hawkins, 
had recently set aside a room for British and 
Medieval antiquities and Franks was appointed as 
the first curator. Under his vigorous curation a 
great flood of antiquities began to come to the 
Museum - starting with the Roach-Smith collec- 
tion of antiquities from London. By the 1860s the 
Department of Antiquities was split into three, 
Assyrian and Egyptian, Greek and Roman, and 
Coins and Medals. The infant British and Medie- 
val (with the ethnographic collection tacked on as 
an afterthought) was grafted onto the Assyrians 
and Egyptians. Thus it was natural that any other 
culture or material which did not come within the 
big three would fall to Franks’s care. This is how 
the nascent collections of Indian and Far Eastern 
material came to be moulded by the Keeper of 
British and Medieval Antiquities. The result would 
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ordinarily have been that those areas were con- 
demned to stagnate. Yet under Franks, with his 
extraordinary knowledge and interest and tremen- 
dous energy and drive as both scholar and collec- 
tor, each new area thrived right from the start. 
Franks published erudite and perceptive papers on 
subjects as diverse as Indian sculpture, Roman 
pottery, prehistoric flints, heraldry, seals, ethnog- 
raphy, book plates, pilgrim badges, Carolingian 
ivories, log books, megalithic monuments, Chi- 
nese porcelain - the list is seemingly never-ending 
and is only matched by range, depth and percep- 
tion of the material he acquired for the Museum. 
Not only did he donate, encourage his friends to 
donate, or persuade the Trustees to buy such 
famous art treasures as the Gold Cup of the Kings 
of France and England, and the Franks casket, but 
he also secured for the Museum equally important 
archaeological material such as the prehistoric 
Danish material from the Worsaae collection and 
the great Henry Christie collection of ethnographic 
material. Truly the collections of no less than five 
of the present departments of the Museum began 
with him, and the material he collected is still of 
central importance to those individual depart- 
ments. 

This book makes no pretence to be an 
exhaustive study of the man or his achievement 
and influence (although what a study that would 
be!), but rather mtroduces him to the modem 
connoisseur. Sir David’s study is highly coherent 
and eminently enjoyable - clearly he enjoyed 
writing it and heartily sympathised with, and 
approved of, his predecessor of a century ago. At 
the end of the work Franks’s collecting policy is 
discussed and this provides a telling insight into 
Sir David’s own philosophy on this subject, neatly 
summed up in the following quote: ‘Like all good 
collectors he looked for unfashionable material 
and bought in bulk’. Franks maybe has no sub- 
stantial biography - his memorial is the British 
Museum as we see it today. | 


P. T. CRADDOCK 


ZVELEBIL, Mark. (ed.) Hunters in 
transition: Mesolithic societies of 
temperate Eurasia and their transition to 
farming (New directions in archaeology). 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1986. 194 pp., illus. £27.50. 


This book is a valuable contribution to the study of 
the transition to farming in Temperate Eurasia. 
Temperate Eurasia is defined as the area of 
broadleaved forests and temperate grassland and 
thus excludes the temperate subtropical habitats 
of the Near East and China where farming began. 


The volume therefore examines large stretches of 


Eurasia in which the introduction of domesticates 
has traditionally been seen as a secondary phe- 
nomenon entirely consequent upon the invention 
of agriculture. The production of this book is an 
encouraging sign that other views are increasingly 
under consideration. 

The volume is divided into two sections. 
The first discusses the Mesolithic context of the 
transition to farming. Zvelebil reviews concepts 
of the Mesolithic and models of the shift to agri- 
culture, concentrating on the availability model of 
himself and Rowley-Conwy. They propose three 
phases in the adoption of agriculture, arguing that 
the first of these, the availability phase, m which 
domesticates are available but used only on a 
modest scale, may last for centuries. Rowley- 
Conwy examines intensification in the Mesolithic 
from an evolutionary viewpoint. Gamble raises 
the interesting question of continuity from the 
Upper Palaeolithic and concludes that its effects 
are underestimated. Vencl presents a review of the 
Central European material from a more traditional 
perspective - he uses the lack of evidence for 
continuity from the Mesolithic to the Neolithic to 
suggest that a colonisation model is still the best 
solution. 

The second section is a series of important 
regional studies: Lewthwaite on the Mediterra- 
nean; Zvelebil and Rowley-Conwy on Atlantic 
Europe; Kozlowski on Central Europe; two chap- 
ters by Dulokhanov on Eastern Europe and West- 
Central Asia; Matyushin on Central Asia and 
Akazawa on Japan. The final contribution to the 
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book is a conclusion and review by Zvelebil 
which is constructively critical, a welcome sur- 
prise m a thematic collection of essays. 

The volume as a whole makes a number of 
useful pomts. It demonstrates the considerable 
variability of gatherer-hunter social arrangements 
and subsistence practices. It emphasises the long 
duration of the shift to agriculture and the periods 
at which the agricultural frontier became static. 
Finally, it advocates more complex explanations. 
This book may indeed mark the turning of the tide 
against the ‘wave of advance’ theorists with their 
overestimation of the benefits of agriculture and 
their underestimation of the capabilities of gath- 
erer-hunters. The attempts to provide more com- 
plex explanations are, however, weak. Social 
changes which must lie at the heart of the process 
are poorly understood. For example, social strati- 


fication is seen almost solely in terms of the 
development of cemeteries, ie. as a prefiguring of 
Neolithic practice, when even in farming societies 
burial frequently conveys no direct indication of 
status. By contrast, the massive shell middens of 
Denmark are referred to in several places and their 
significance for subsistence and sedentism is dis- 
cussed but nothing is made of their monumental- 
ity and domination of the landscape and the cen- 
tral role they may have played in group solidarity 
and social reproduction. It is to be hoped that 
students of the Eurasian Mesolithic will move on 
from here to start asking more of their material - all 
European prehistorians will want to know the 
answers. 


L J. THORPE 
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The Contributors 


Rosemary Everett, BA, MA gained her first degree in history from the University of Lancaster 
and worked in the Dove Cottage and Wordsworth Museum, Grasmere, before 
taking the MA in Museum Studies at the Institute of Archaeology, London. She 
has since worked as museum assistant at the Vestry House Museum, Walthamstow 
and is now Leisure and Recreation Assistant ( Museum and Arts) Rydale District 
Council, giving practical assistance and advice to independent museums. 
Address: 32 Carpenter's Wood Drive, Chorley Wood, Harts. 


Gioacchino Falsone, Laurea in Lettere (Palermo), is a Research Fellow and Lecturer at the 
Institute of Archaeology, University of Palermo. He has worked on excavations in 
Sicily, England, Lebanon and currently in Syria. His main interests span from Iron 
Age and Punic Sicily to the ancient Near East, with special emphasis on Phoenician 
civilisation both in the East and West Mediterranean. 
Address: Via Trinacria 60, 90144 Palermo, Italy. 


Rajka Makjani, BA, MA is a research assistant at the Institute of Archaeology in the University 
of Zagreb, Yugoslavia. Her MA is in Roman archaeology and she is particularly 
interested in the application of new methods to pottery studies. 

Address: Arheoloski institut Svencilista u Zagrebu, Krcka 1, 41000 Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia 


Vadim Mikhailovitch Masson is Director of the Leningrad Branch of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. He was previously Head of its Department of Central Asia and 
Caucasus from 1968, and has excavated in Turkmenia for many years. His many 
publications include: Jeitun Settlement: The Foundations of Food-Production 
Economy. Leningrad, 1971; Land of the Thousand Cities, Moscow, 1966 (German 
version, Munich, 1982), and Altyn Depe: Excavations of a Bronze Age City in South 
Turkmenia, Leningrad, 1981. His primary interests are in Asian prehistory and 
protohistory, urbanisation in ancient oriental societies and in the methodological 
problems of archaeology and history. 

Address: Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Archaeology, Dvortsovaia nab. 18, 
Leningrad 191041, USSR. 


Celia Topp, Postgraduate Diploma in Archaeology, was at one time a research student of Gordon 
Childe. Her current research centres on megaliths and the pretalayotic period in the 
Balearics. 
Address: Apartado 14, San Carlos, Ibiza, Balearic Islands, Spain. 
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Notes to Contributors 


Papers on any aspect of archaeology may be considered for publication in the Bulletin. All 
contributions and related correspondence should be addressed to the Editor, Professor J.D. Evans, 
Institute of Archaeology, 31-34 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPY. The following notes are 
provided as a guide to intending contributors in the preparation of their material. 


1) Typescripts should not normally exceed 10,000 words in length. They should be typed 
on one side only of A4 size paper (approx. 30cm by 21cm), using double spacing and leaving wide 
margins (at least 4cm on the left). Two copies of the typescript should be submitted, the author 
retaining a third copy (complete with duplicate figures, plates and tables). 

2) Footnotes should be avoided as far as possible. If any are judged to be absolutely 
necessary, they should be typed on a seperate sheet, not at the foot of the page to which they refer. 

3) Bibligraphical references should follow the so-called Harvard system. The author's last 
name, date of publication and the significant page number should be given in brackets in the body 
of the text, e.g. (Sharma, 1973: 29), or, if the author's name has been cited, simply (1973: 129). 
Full references should be listed alphabetically according to the authors’ names at the end of the 
paper. For example: 


for a paper: 

Sharma, G. R. 1973 Mesolithic lake cultures in the Ganga valley, India. 
P.P.S., 39: 129-146. 

for a book: 

Butzer, K.W. 1972 Environment and Archaeology. London: Methuen. 


for an article in a book: 

Bordes, F. 1973 On the chronology and contemporaneity of different 
palaeolithic cultures in France. The Explanation of 
Cultural Change: Models in Prehistory (ed. Colin 
Renfrew). London: Duckworth. 

Where the publication cited is a paper in a periodical the title of the journal should be 
italicized (or underlined) and abbreviated using, if possible, the preferred abbreviations given in 
the List of Abbreviations of the Archaeological Literature published in Acta Praehistorica et 
Archaeologica, 9/10, 1978/9, 271-383. If this is not accessible, there are various other lists which 
may be consulted, e.g. the ones printed from time to time in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
the Index des Périodiques supplement to l’Année Philologique, Vol 51, 1982 (for journals dealing 
with Classical and Mediterranean archaeology chiefly) and the Council for British Archaeology's 
lists in British Archaeological Abstracts (for British periodicals). 
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4) Line drawings, plans and maps should be drawn in waterproof ink on smooth white 
paper, card or good quality tracing film. Lettering should be neatly done, either by stencilling or 
using self-adhesive lettering such as Letraset or Presletta, which should be varnished with the 
spray recommended by the makers to prevent damage. All line illustrations should be at least 
twice the intended final size, and of a shape suitable for reduction to a full page (17cm x 12cm) 
or half pages (8cm x 12cm) size. Line illustrations should be referred to as figures and numbered 
in Arabic numerals. The number should be written on the originals in soft pencil, and should 
correspond to bracketed references in the text, e.g. (Fig. 3). 

5) Photographs should be printed on glossy paper and preferably be full plate or half plate 
size, depending on the subject and the intended final size. They should be referred to a plates and 
numbered in Roman numerals. The numbers should be written in soft pencil on the back in one 
comer, and correspond with bracketed references in the text, e.g. (Pl. IX). 

6) Tables should be numbered in Arabic numerals, but separately from the line drawings. 

7) Captions to all figures, plates, and tables should be listed on a separate sheet, and should 
be kept as short as is consistent with clarity. 

8) Radiocarbon dates should be cited uncalibrated, using the convention bp, bc, ad to show 
that this is so. If calibrated dates are also presented, the convention BP, BC, AD should be used. 
Standard deviation and laboratory code should always be given. 

9) Abstracts: a brief résumé of about 100-150 words should be supplied with each contri- 
bution, and will be printed at the end of the text. 

10) Submission date: articles should be received not later than 31 December for inclusion 
in the following year's Bulletin. Articles will not be accepted unles complete with all illustrations, 
captions, etc. Twenty-five offprints of each paper will be supplied free to the author. Additional 
offprints may be purchased at cost price; estimates of cost can be obtained on application. 
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OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


No. I The Tombs of the Middle Bronze Age II Period 
from the '500' Cementery at Tell Fara (South), 

by D. Price-Williams, 1978 

These tombs were excavated by Petrie in the late 1920s. In this 
publication , all of the objects that could be traced have been redrawn 
and regrouped. Information from his original notes has been included, 
as have the plans and sections of tombs. Thestyle of architecture at 
Tell Fara, one of the few sites where tombs are cut in the MB II period, 
may be placed in five significantly different groups. 


No. 2 Roman Military Diplomas 1954-1977, 
by Margaret M. Roxan, 1978 


A collection of Roman military diplomas published since the Supplement 
to CIL XVI with comments on changes observed in the use of 


No. 9 Roman Military Diplomas 1977-1983, (RMDII) 
by Margaret M. Roxan, 1985 


A collection of 54 diplomas following on from the previous series 
published in Roman Military Diplomas 1954-1977 (RMD !).RMD Il 
contains indices, a bibliography of articles concerning diplomas 
published since 1977, a revised chronology of all published diplomas, 
with notes, and three Appendices. One concerns conservation in 
museums; two others deal with the Palymyrene diplomas, and with the 
Three Daciae. 


No. 10 The Acconia Survey; Neolithic Settlement and 
the Obsidian Trade, by A. J. Ammerman, 1985 


The Tyrrhenian coast of Calabria has numerous remains of neolithic 
settlements containing information about the activities, houses and 
material equipment of this time period. Materials discussed include 
impressed pottery and obsidian. 


abbreviations and formulae between AD 75 and the end of the second No. JJ Palestine in the Bronze and Iron Ages (papers 


century. 


No. 3 Research Problems in Zooarchaeology, 
by K. D.Thomas and J. Clutton-Brock, 1978 


These papers cover the topics:. the vertebrate groups, the validity of 
methods used, the possibilites for other approaches, and problems 
and potential of using comparative data. The emphasis is on methods, 
analysis and interpretation. This volume should be useful to students 
beginning in this field and generally informative to archeaologists, but 
is aimed at the research worker. 


No. 4 Pottery and the Archaeologist, 
ed. M. Millett, 1979 


These papers, presented in 1977, range over a variety of aspects of 
pottery studies all of which relate to methodological problems. The 
volume as a whole presents ideas which will be of interest to many 
working on pottery from sites of all periods. 


No. 5 Excavations in Iona 1964 to 1974, 
by Richard Reece, 1981 


Rescue excavation took place on the early medieval monastic site on 
lona over a ten year period. The results are presented together with 
specialist reports on finds and environmental material. The sites age 
ranges from the sixth century AD up to the present. 


No. 6 The Identification of Slags from Archaeological 
Sites, by H. G. Bachmann, 1981 


The author discusses the nature of slags, their chemical composition, 
conditions of formation and means of identification. A catalogue of 
typical examples of metallurgical slags, with details of the slag-forming 
reactions in various metallurgical processes is profusely illustrated 
with photomicrographs. 


No. 7 Legionary Recruitment and Veteran Settlement 
during the Principate, by J. C. Mann, 1983 


This study deals with the origins of legionary recruits during the Roman 
principate and with the distribution of veteran settlements. It throws 
light on official policies, and on the preferences of the men themselves 
after discharge. 


No. 8 Archaeological Surveys in Baluchistan 1948 to 
1957, by Beatrice de Cardi, 1984 


Baluchistan is focal to the cultural relationships between Western, 
South and Central Asia in the prehistoric and protohistoric periods. 
This volume is indispensible for scholars concerned with Asian 
archaeology. The work contains a gazeteer of 77 sites surveyed, with 
descriptions and a catalogue of the pottery collected. 


To obtain copies of current or past Institute of Archaeology 
Bulletins and Book Reviews please write to IAP for 


details. These books are generally available for about £25 


in honour of Olga Tufnell), ed. J. Tubb, 1985 


This book contains a series of articles written by some of the leading 
scholars in Syro-Palestinian archaeology in honour of Olga Tufnell. 


Problems of the Iron Age in Southern Britain, 
ed. S.S. Frere, 1978 


This volume contains papers given in 1958 including Mr. D.F. Allens's 
seminal re-appraisal of the origins of British coinage, with his "Gazetteer 
of the Find Spots of Celtic Coins in Britain". 


For a list of Annual Reports, Offprints, and 
Microfiches which are also available for 


purchase please write to : 
IAP, 31-34 Gordon Sq., London, U.K. WC1 


AVAILABLE IN MAY! 


Roman Coins from India 


Paula Turner 
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